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PREFACE. 


‘THE present volume contains a Second Edition of the five | 


Essays which the lamented author published separately in 
successive years, from 1840 to 1844, while he held the office 
of Christian Advocate in the University of Cambridge. 

The task which Dr Mill undertook, as Christian Advocate, 
was to refute the Mythical Interpretation of the, Evangelic 
History ; and the plan of the work, as sketched by himself, 
comprised a First Part, discussing the application of Pantheistic 
Principles to the theory of the Gospel, and a Second Part, 
considering their application to the actual Historical Records 
of Christianity. This undertaking was nearly, but not wholly, 
accomplished. 

The First Part appeared in a complete form as the Christian 
Advocate’s publication for the year 1840. The Second Part 
was intended to contain three chapters: I. On the Birth of 
St John the Baptist; 11. On the Descent and Parentage of our 
Lord; and 111. On the details of our Lord’s Birth and Infancy, 
as recorded by St Matthew and St Luke. Of this last chapter 
the concluding section alone is wanting. It would have con- 
tained a vindication of the Second Chapter of St Luke’s Gospel 
against Mythical Interpreters, and a proof of its consistency 
with St Matthew’s narrative ; but this final portion of the whole 
work was never written. 
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It had been Dr Mill’s intention, when he found that he 
could not complete the subject in his five official publications as 
Christian Advocate, to finish the work in the year subsequent 
to his retirement from that office. But, his residence at Cam- 
bridge having terminated in 1844, the constant and laborious 
ministrations of a long neglected country parish, to which he 
had been collated by Archbishop Howley, obliged him to post- 
pone the fulfilment of his undertaking. His election, in the 
autumn of 1848, to the Regius Professorship of Hebrew, im- 
posed new and more important duties; and from that time to 
his decease, after a very short illness, on Christmas Day, 1853, 
the preparation of his Professorial Lectures left him no time 
for the completion of the present work by the addition of its 
final section. 

The separate Essays which form the present work were first 
collected into one volume by the Editor in 1854. That volume 
is now out of print, and a new edition seemed called for at a 
time when many of the topics here discussed have been made 
the subject of recent controversy among us. That the prin- 
ciples embodied in the well-known Essays and Reviews would 
before long find advocates in this country was clearly foreseen 
by Dr Mill, and distinctly predicted in his original Preface, 
dated in 1840. It was in order to meet this particular danger 
beforehand, that he considered it to be his duty, as Christian 
Advocate at Cambridge, to oppose German Rationalism in 
general, and in particular that latest form of it which was 
exhibited in Strauss’s attempt to apply Pantheistic principles 
to the theory and the historic criticism of the Gospel. Dr 
Mill’s vindication of the Evangelic narratives from the proposed 
mythical method of interpretation may be regarded as com- 
plete. And in the opinion of many competent critics the 
present work forms a sufficient answer, though by antici- 
pation, to many of the difficulties and objections which have 
been urged in the Essays and Reviews as though they were 
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new, and as though they had never been refuted. It may 
perhaps be asserted that nowhere else can be found a more 
masterly examination of the Hegelian philosophy in its con- 
nexion with modern Rationalism, or a more convincing defence 
of the cardinal truth of the incarnation from all Neological 
opponents. Incidentally Dr Mill discusses the great general 
questions of inspiration, of prophecy, of miracles, of super- 
naturalism and the doctrine of angels, besides such points as 
the discrepancies between the two genealogies of our Lord 
and the age and authenticity of the Book of Daniel. In fact, 
the present work is a storehouse of arguments and authorities 
suitable for the defence of the truths which have been assailed 
in the controversy that is now disturbing the Church. 

The work of the Editor in preparing this new Edition has 
been chiefly confined to embodying in the text the corrections 
and additions left by the Author in manuscript, and to a careful 
verification and revision of the quotations. The latter part 
of the task has proved to be unexpectedly laborious, not only 
from the great typographical inaccuracy of the original edition, 
but from the fact that the Editor was far distant, while most 
of these sheets were passing through the press, from any con- 
siderable library. This must be pleaded in excuse for any 
errors which may still be observed. In conclusion, he has 
to express his gratitude to his fnend the Reverend Thomas 
Edmund Heygate for his efficient help in the whole work ; and 
to the Reverend Professor Jarrett, Dr Mill’s successor in the 
Hebrew Chair at Cambridge, for his kindness in correcting the 
Sanskrit quotations. 


SHEEN PARSONAGE, STAFFORDSHIRE, 


September, 1861. 
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ORIGINAL PREFACE. 


THE object of the present treatise is to refute the My- 
thical Interpretation of the Gospels, which more than one 
critic of name has partially adopted, and which has lately 
reached its highest and most extravagant pitch in the work of 
Dr D. F. Strauss on the Life of Jesus: to point out its inadmis- 
sibility with respect to that earliest portion of the evangelic 
narrative to which alone it can be applied with any appearance of 
historical probability ; and to which, consequently, if this mode 
of interpretation be proved to be incapable of application, its 
inapplicability to every subsequent portion is by much stronger 
reason demonstrably evinced. But in pursuing this subject, the 
necessity has been strongly felt of prefacing the examination 
with some account of the prepossession on the whole argument 
of God and religion with which this recent mythicizer of the 
Gospel undertakes his task; and under the influence of which 
he often professes that the essential truth of Christ's incarna- 
tion, sacrifice, and exaltation, is unshaken even by this treat- 
ment of its record. This enquiry was expected to form the 
subject of a single introductory chapter; but it was soon found 
too extensive for such limits: and it involved too many instruc- 
tive considerations respecting the course which rationalistic 
infidelity is now constrained to pursue, and its connexion with 
the newest philosophy of Germany, to be relinquished when 
once undertaken. It has expanded mto the seven sections 
of the First Part of the present work. The Second Part will 
contain a reply to Strauss’s Introduction respecting the pro- 
phecies of the Messiah, and part of the history of the In- | 
carnation. 

MILL. 1 
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But an explanation of a different kind may be required for 
the whole work itself. It may be asked why public attention 
should be in any way invited to a book of outrageous infidelity, 
which, however recent and however celebrated in Europe, few 
amongst us have read or care to read; which has never yet 
appeared in our language’, though more than one English ver- 
sion has been offered for publication to the London booksellers, 
—the apprehended distaste of our general reading public con- 
spiring with higher motives to prevent the acceptance of the 
offer. The question is a fair and a serious one; and it is not 
without full consideration of its importance that the present 
publication has been resolved on notwithstanding. I feel it, 
consequently, incumbent on me to state at length the grounds 
on which I entertain the decided conviction, that it were far 
better for this singular infidelity to be known, to the theological 
student at least, in its true distinctive features, than merely to 
have been heard of as an attack directed on scientific princi- 
ples against the historical facts of revelation ;—that under the 
circumstances which have made it notorious already, and those 
under which it is probable that the same principles may be 
brought to notice more speciously hereafter, there is much less 
harm and danger in the former nearer aspect, than in the 
latter ;—-nay, further, that the closer consideration of this 
attack may be positively serviceable to the cause of Christian 
truth, in its contest with irreligion and error in this, as in every 
other, part of the world. 

In the first place, then, the work of Strauss, and the im- 
pression it has created in Europe, are phenomena in the reli- 
gious history of the time; important, if for nothing else, at 
least for the crisis they indicate. There is not much in his 
elaborate work, of critical or philosophical moment, of which 
the processes have not been visible to enquiring eyes, as work- 
ing in somewhat less suspected channels, before: his peculiarity 
is not so much originality of matter as what we may term in 
common parlance, the thorough-going style in which he carries 
out his conclusions. Now the same kind of advantage which 
@ physician obtains from a disease coming to a crisis, is derived 
from this unsparing method to the defender of the Christian 


1 [An English translation of Strauss’s Life of Jesus has been published since this 
was written. Eb.] 
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cause. The full, fairly stated development at all hazards of 
the rationalist principle, that the miraculous must be fabulous, 
may help to prevent the adoption of an intermediate state of 
sentiment on the Gospel story, in which the disease of infidelity 
exists as really, though not as strikingly, as in its extreme 
manifestation ; and in which some might be induced to acqui- 
esce, even from a knowledge of the existence of Strauss’s 
strange hypothesis, without the powerful reasons for an opposite 
conclusion, which the actual survey of his grounds and method 
would supply. To show satisfactorily to English readers the 
incredibility of his mythic theory as applied to the Gospels, 
is not very difficult; it is well and ably done in few words 
in Mr [now Dean] Milman’s recent History of Christianity’. 
What we there desiderate, and what is no less necessary, is to 
prove the equal impossibility of resolving any of the great 
events of our Lord’s life into occurrences that the same ration- 
alistic philosophy might admit ;—to prove, even with the aid of 
this adversary, that such a course is opposed alike to reason 
and to faith. 

The outlines of this argument may be readily stated. To 
the infidelity that spurns the supernatural as impossible, two 
courses are open with respect to the Gospels; either, with the 
older Rationalists, to admit the historical character of their nar- 
rative, and deny the miraculous,—or, with this new mythic 
school, to affirm the miraculous character, and deny the histori- 
cal. Both courses are opposed alike to true objective Chris- 
tianity. For the divine object of faith is equally denied— 
when, as in the former method, the Person is indeed left us, 
but the attributes are withdrawn,—and when the person is 
withdrawn, as it is by the latter method, into the meteoric 
region of idealism, and the attributes left to attach themselves 
to humanity at large as the only display of God*. But the two 
methods are as diametrically opposed to each other, as either 
is to Catholic Christianity : they cannot without gross confusion 
of ideas be employed conjointly or alternately on the evangeli- 
cal narratives, as we may have seen loosely attempted in some 
neological works preceding Strauss. His work has the merit of 
first setting these two methods in sharp contrast with each 

# Vol. 1. pp. 116 seq. 
* See Tholuck, Glaubwiirdigkeit der evang. Geschichte, p. 18. 
1—2 
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other; while he endeavours, both in theory and in detail, to 
refute the former that he may make room for the latter. And 
as nothing forbids our using the aid of a disciple of Paulus 
and the older Rationalists to refute the anti-historic mythicism 
of Strauss,—so is there nothing to forbid our using the weapons 
which Strauss himself may furnish us for confuting the pseudo- 
historical narratives which the others would substitute for the 
evangelical ones, under the name of explanations. It is the 
extreme critical absurdity of such explanations that has com- 
pelled the enemies of miracle to have recourse to the mythic 
theory : in proving this to be historically impossible, the object 
of the advocate of the Gospel is to evince to the Rationalist, 
that he must either be driven back to the absurdity he had 
relinquished, or embrace the miraculous history attested by the 
Apostles. 

A second reason for entering upon this argument, and 
especially on that general department of it which is treated 
in the First Part of this work, is found in the philosophical 
principles with which the present mythical theory 1s asso- 
ciated. Those principles are far from sharing in the odium 
which this attack on the Gospels has excited; and attempts 
are not wanting in our popular literature to represent some of 
the teachers or precursors of the philosophy in question as en- 
titled to the veneration of mankind. But it is not the less radi- 
cally opposed to Christianity; and so long as it continues to be 
maintained as scientific truth, the emission from its bosom of 
attacks like the present, or eyen worse, is ever to be expected. 
It is indeed impossible to separate the cause of Strauss from 
that Hegelian philosophy of which he is known as a distin- 
guished expositor and defender. Should his own citations, in 
the Life of Jesus and elsewhere, from the works of the de- 
ceased oracle and founder of the school, be considered as too 
interested testimony, it would be sufficient to point to the 
account of the controversy occasioned by his work among the 
Hegelians, as given by their historian Michelet. Without 
allowing that there is any ambiguity in the founder himself on 
the matter, the historian reluctantly concedes the possibility of 
a division in the school, in which the cété drowt is occupied by 
those who to the Hegelian notion of God in man unite the 
reception of the whole Gospel history,—the gauche by those 
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‘who, with Strauss, deny the historical character of the Gospels 
altogether,—the juste miliew by such as, with his opponent 
Rosencrantz, deny it only of such supernatural parts as the 
miraculous conception, the resurrection, ascension, &c. But the 
victory of Strauss over the men of the droit, Bauer especially, 
on Hegelian principles, is represented as most complete and 
“crushing” by the historian; who concludes by proposing, in 
order to avoid the present “amphibious” character of the 
centre, a coalition of them with Strauss and his left, in order 
to secure a “compact majority” against the mght. As for 
those who, like Schaller, take their stand on the personality 
of God and of Christ, they are too evidently wrong on He- 
gelian principles to be noticed in this division. It had been 
sufficiently intimated before, that Theists believing in an ul- 
terior world, and in the divine incomprehensibleness, have no 
business within the school: they were tauntingly given to 
understand that they should lay down their arms and philo- 
sophical profession, and go over to the ranks of the evange- 
lical journalists that are awaiting them‘. 

If this be so, as we hear from these teachers themselves, 
the duty imposed on the watchmen of the city of God is 
plan. To enter into details of evidence must be useless, 
when the atmosphere through which all evidence is regarded 
is obscured and polluted. It is clear that there is a philo- 
sophy in Europe, which may soon visit ourselves, which has 
already in some departments begun to visit us,—a philosophy 
which regards God and nature in a light utterly irreconcilable 
with Christianity,—which rejects all notion of a Creator, Re- 
deemer, and Sanctifier, above and beyond ourselves,—which 
discards all faith in the unseen, all hope of an individual 
immortality of being—to which the Idea is God, and man- 
kind at large is the Christ,—while the records of faith are 
“dreamy visions” and legends,—the only reality admitted in 
any system of traditional religion being the identity of our 
own highest reason with the Essence that is all-pervading 
and indestructible. Those to whom the Hegels and the Schel- 
lings are exhibited as restorers of philosophy, should at least 


* See Michelet, Geschichte der letzten Systeme der Philosophie in Deutschland 
von Kant bis Hegel, Vol. 1. pp. 648—659, art. Christologie. See also pp. 641—648, 
art. Personlichkeit Gottes, and 638—641, art. Unsterblichketllehre, 
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know what is the kind of doctrine they are called on to ad- 
mire. We hear much of laudable efforts to bring the saving 
truths of Christianity within the reach of the votaries of 
Brahmanism: but few amongst us are aware, that (while 
practical heathenism menaces us in our uninstructed popula- 
tion) the very esoteric doctrine of Brahmanism and of all 
pagan theology is now in the course of propagation to culti- 
vated minds from the centre of Christian Europe. This fact 
alone might lead those, in every country, to whom the de- 
posit of faith is the most cherished possession, to recognize 
their real adversary, and the divinely instituted means for 
collective resistance. It may lead them, beyond the miuser- 
able confusions of a divided Christendom, often causing such 
views to be met with suspicion and consequent misappre- 
hension, to look only the more earnestly to the system which 
alone vanquished heathen philosophy in its power,—the only 
basis of union against infidelity without and within,—the 
doctrine and discipline of Christ’s holy Catholic Church. 


CAMBRIDGE, 
November, 1840. 


PART LIL. 


SECTION I. 


ON PANTHEISM IN RELATION TO CHRISTIANITY. 


As the foundation of Natural Religion is the belief in one 
God, personally distinct from his creatures, yet intimately per- 
vading and sustaining all,—so is that of express Revelation, 
in its last and perfect development, the belief in one Christ, 
the divine Word and Son personally incarnate in one individual 
of human kind, for the restitution and sanctification of the 
whole. And as there are many possible modes of virtually 
annulling these foundations, beside the open atheism which 
contradicts the former, or the direct antichristianism by which 
the latter is impugned,—+so is there, after these, no more direct 
way to the annihilation of either truth, than by assailing the 
unity and distinctness of its being. The multiplication of gods 
is the well-known corruption of the true faith respecting the 
Deity in the popular systems of the heathen world: but in 
addition to this, and by no means in an ordinarily hostile rela- 
tion to it, we find also a more subtle speculation of esoteric 
theology, by which, while the unity of the Divine essence is in 
terms strongly maintained, that essence 1s confounded with, 
and merged in, the substance of the universe’. And were we 
to seek analogies severally in Christianity to these polytheistic 
and pantheistic corruptions of Natural Religion, they would 
be found in such forms of doctrine—as should either, on the 
one hand, exhibit the union of the divine with the human 
nature in a series of wholly separate incarnations,—or should, 


2 See Cudworth, Intellectual System of the Universe, Book 1. ch. 4. (pp. 346— 
35s); and Warburton, Divine Legation, Book i. sec. 4, part 3. [Vol. 11. pp. 209— 
227, 5th Edit.] 
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on the other, turn that great mystery into an efflux of the 
Godhead from which all view of personal union is excluded ; 
where the Christ is no longer in origin and essential glory 
infinitely above his brethren of mankind, but a generic expres- 
sion of what is common to his Church,—a mere reflex of ideal 
Christendom, as the pantheistic God is a reflex of the world. 

To this last-mentioned class belong, in fact, the earliest and 
the most recent of the perversions of Christianity that have 
assumed the name of science ; proceeding in both instances, as 
might be expected, from those who had similarly corrupted the 
religion of nature. The latter of these is the object of ani- 
madversion in the present treatise: and differing as it does 
remarkably from the former in nearly all other respects,—and 
most remarkably in the total denial of angelic existence or of 
any super-human offspring of the Supreme,—its accordance in 
the two leading features of its theology with the early anti- 
apostolical teaching is such as to challenge special attention, 
in the duty to which the defender of Christianity now finds 
himself called*, 

No sooner was the dissemination of the Gospel extended 
beyond the limits of Judaism, than its contact began with 
that form of Gentile philosophy which declared all spintual 
intelligences to be portions thrown out from the divine ful- 
ness,—and matter, as such, to be the source of all imperfec- 
tion and degradation. The man whom the voice of antiquity 
concurs in stating to be the precursor of Gnosticism was one 
who proclaimed himself to be “the great power of God*:” and 


* It is remarkable that the same name I'vdors is assumed by both for their 
so-called scientific view of Christianity, which substitutes subjective reason for 
objective faith. Thus the work of Bauer, a distinguished writer of the recent school, 
is entitled die Christliche Gnosie—from which work I find several quotations in 
Michelet, one of which is thus introduced: ‘‘ Bauer has very well hit the sense of 
the Hegelian doctrine, when he says, p. 715 of his Christian Gnosis: ‘ The inear- 
nation of God is no single once-occurring historical fact, but an eternal determina- 
tion of the being of God ; by virtue of which, inasmuch as God becomes man tn time, 
in the person of each ‘individual man, so far ts he man from eternity.’ ‘ Die 
Menschwerdung Gottes ist keine einzelne, einmal geschehene historische Thatsache, 
sondern eine e Bestimmung des Wesens Gottes, vermége welcher Gott nur 
insofern in der Zeit Mensch wird (in jedem einzelnen Menschen), sofern er von 
Ewigkeit Mensch ist.’” Michelet [ History of German Philosophy], 11. 654. 

+ Acts viii. 9, 10 seq. compared with Justin M. A pol. I. (73-] Kal cxeddo 
wdyres Zapapeis pév, ddlyor 3¢ xal &y Dros EGveru, ws roy wpdrow Gedy éxetvor 
(Simonem) dpodoyobvres xpocxurofcr. [Euseb. Hist. Fcc. 1. 43]. This positive 
testimony, from a Samaritan, is by no means invalidated by the mistake which we 
may almost certainly attribute to Justin in the preceding clause, respecting the 
supposed statue of Simon at Rome [see the note in Lumper’s Historia Patrum, I. 
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who continued after his professed Christianity the previous 
Gentile pretension of being personally, in human form, an 
efflux of the divine power over nature,—either as a heretic in 
juxtaposition with Christ,—or as an apostate, in emulation of 
him. In this as in all the subsequent systems respecting the 
Divine Pleroma with its successive emanations and re-absorp- 
tions, we see on the one hand the same corruption of the 
earliest traditions of religion that has prevailed from early ages 
in the East, and remains there (even within the Mahometan 
portion) still; and, on the other, the endeavour to engraft this 
pagan theory on a religion whose incomprehensible, but strictly 
defined, mystery resisted constantly the attempted amalgama- 
tion. From their “endless genealogies” of emanating AXons, in 
which the Life and Light, the Church, and Man, and Christ, 
are found grouped in a variety of ways, equally strange and 
arbitrary,—it is plain that, in the minds of these teachers and 
their admiring disciples, the descent of the Son of God from 
the Father for the salvation of man was less an object of sim- 
ple reception as a sacred fact, than a placitum which they 
might handle as they thought fit; one which ‘had its place, 
not in history but in philosophy,’ m the eternal world of divine 
existence, of which each man’s spirit was a portion,—and 
which they might accordingly find reflected, as in a mirror, in 
their own psychological contemplations and fantastic reasonings. 
The contest with such theories on the part of the early Church 
was soon exchanged for more tangible ones ;—when the “mys- 
tery of godliness” was assailed, in less contemplative regions, 
by men who either denied the sameness of divine nature in 
the Son and the Father who sent him, or eluded in other 
ways the mystery which recurred inevitably on every side: 
and when subsequently the genius of both the East and the 
West appeared concerned in the questions that gradually, yet 
inevitably, arose within the Church, as to the mode of com- 
bining the assertion of strict unity in the Saviour’s person, 
with the maintenance of the entire truth both of his divinity 
68]. Nor is there anything in that statement, or in others of later writers—(e.¢. 
that of Jerome on Matt. xxiv. where Simon is mentioned as ‘‘ hac inter cetera in 
suis voluminibus ecripta dimittens, Ego sum Sermo Dei, ego speciosus, ego Para- 
cletus, ego Omnipotens, ego omnia Dei”’),—which should appear so incredible in itself 
to any who have seen precisely the same statement in heathen pantheists, as to 


necessitate any critical methods for explaining away the apparent absurdity. See 
Dr Burton, Lecture iv. on the Heresies of the Apostolic Age. 
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and his humanity. Amidst these and other more engrossing 
subjects, the monsters of opinion which the Church had from 
the beginning rejected from her bosom ceased to engage such 
direct attention as before: but the fact that they existed not- 
withstanding, and propagated themselves down to a late period, 
even in Western Europe, proves that idealities of this descrip- 
tion may have their hold on the human mind, even in a state 
of society and mental culture most remote from that of the 
East, from which they spring. The species of Gnosticism which 
thus subsisted during the middle ages was connected with the 
Manichean dualism: but it treated the contemplative soul as 
a portion of the Good Spirit, though impnsoned in the mate- 
rial world: and its reception was ever attended with a con- 
temptuous rejection of the historical facts of the Gospel, and 
of all other than a mythical or allegorical conception of 
them*. 

It is not however to the Docetz of old, or the Paulicians of 
the middle age, that we need point for a proof either of the 
connexion of pantheistic spiritualism with historic unbelief, 
or the unreasonableness of slighting the beacons that even the 
strangest opinions supply to the ecclesiastical student. The 
error which confounds the creature with the Creator, and 
denies the historic Jesus to be the one manifestation of God in 
the flesh, has reappeared in a very different shape, and (though 
scarcely less extravagant in speculation, yet) more accommo- 
dated to modern habits of thought, in that country of Europe 
which most unites the mental attributes of the East and West, 
—which combines, in an uncommon degree, the Oriental imagi- 
nativeness and aptitude for abstract speculation with the power 


* See the documents and authorities contained in my learned friend Mr [now 
Dr] Maitland’s unanswerable work, Facts and Documents dlustrative of the history, 
dic. of the Albigenses and Waldenses (London, 1832)—unanswerable, as shewing 
the total difference of those two sects, and the real antichristian heresy of the 
ormer. 

The Canons of Orleans, who in the eleventh century were apprehended for this 
heresy, professed aloud their disbelief of the Gospel history of the miraculous 
conception and the literal resurrection of our Lord from death ; treating this, as 
well as the creation of the world, as matters for carnal men, written in membranis 
animalium, while their own ideal conception of Christ was alone divine and true. 
The utter baselessness of the attempt to represent these unhappy men, however 
cruelly treated, as martyrs for a purer faith, has been fully pointed out in a pub- 
lished letter on Mr Faber’s work, which Mr Maitland did me the honour to address 
to me, last year [1839]. 

On the subject of other alleged displays of Pantheism within the Church, see 
Appendix A. 
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of patient critical research which is peculiarly the boast of 
Christian Europe. 

The pantheistic view of the Deity was revived in Europe 
in 1670 by the publication of the Tractatus Theologico-Politi- 
cus, and by the subsequent posthumous works, of Spinoza ; who 
had found in the Cabbala of his own original nation and reli- 
gion ita first principle that God is the very substance of the 
Universe’, and who invested it with a materialistic form un- 
known to the ancient Oriental system. The horror excited mm 
Europe by this doctrine was general for more than a century 
following. We find it in Germany, as elsewhere, as late as 
1785, when Mendelssohn zealously vindicated Lessing’s me- 
mory against Jacobi from the charge of participating in it. 
But the philosophical writings of Schelling and Hegel have 
since given its distinctive principles a complacent admission 
and a currency which they never before this age possessed 
in any part of Christendom®, The former went far beyond 
his predecessors in teaching an absolute indifference or iden- 
tity between the subject and the object, between the thought 
and the essence contemplated: and the identity of man with 
God, which in this school of “subjective idealism” was made 
a matter of intuition, the latter professed to demonstrate by 
a system of logical definition and analysis of our conceptions. 
From this last school of Hegel and his “absolute idealism” 
Strauss has sprung: and it is far more from a desire of 
working out on a historical ground the philosophical princi- 
ples of his master, than from any attachment to mythical 


5 Concerning this principle of the Cabbala, in which it stands ished not 
only from Mosaic, but from ordinary Talmudic, Judaism, and by which it is assi- 
inilated to the Gnostic eyetems i in early Christian History, see Appendix B. 

6 An objection has been made by some of these philosophers to the use of the 
name ‘ Pantheist ” as applied to them. But to whom can that name be given if 
not to those who teach, that God is no person with respect to other persons, but 
the personality of all beings,—that when any one thinks and reasons, it is so far 
not he (the individual) but th the Universal Spirit that is in him; that then alone is a 
. subjective mind purely evil, when arrogating to itself (not, as ‘all pious Theiste say, 

an independence of God’s authority, or a will opposed to His, but) a distinct 
personality from that of God? See Appendix C, in which these Hegelian positions, 
which are far more easily translated into the Latin of the schools into 
English, are exhibited in contrast with the Christian statemente, not of a professed 
divine, but of the greatest of physical philosophers. 

St Augustine says (Confess. Iv. 26), with reference to his former ideas as a 
Manichean, ‘‘ resistis. Quid autem superbius, quam ut assererem mira 
dementia me id esse naturaliter, nah Tu es?” But this acme of spiritual arro- 


gance is as little scrupled by our Hegelians, as by Faustus, or the Yogi devotees of 
ndia. 


12 Modern Pantheism. Schelling, Hegel, Strauss. 


theories on their own account, that we are clearly to deduce 
the destructive process which he has applied to the life of 
Jesus. For though it is only in what he terms the Conclu- 
sion (Schlussabhandlung) of his work that he draws out in 
detail the philosophical points of his Christology, as though 
they were the results of his preceding critical examination, 
we have only here an example of the maxim that what is 
last in execution is first im intention—a maxim verified in 
most undertakings of a systematic or quasi-systematic charac- 
ter, but seldom more remarkably exemplified than here. The 
spirit of the desired conclusion pervades the detail as well as 
the plan of all the earlier parts of the work: in matters of 
properly historical or critical discussion we constantly find 
the usual elements of such enquiries abandoned, and _ philo- 
sophical considerations invoked at every turn. The very free- 
dom from prepossession with which the author boasts of insti- 
tuting the enquiry—a groundless boast in every case, as 
Neander’ has remarked, and only indicating, where it is pre- 
ferred, the substitution of a new prepossession for the old 
and most probably legitimate one, by which the divinely im- 
posed laws of man’s nature require him to be governed,— 
this freedom is in his case nothing else than a determination 
to make all considerations of reverence for older authority, 
however supported by critical or historical argument, to yield 
to the application of the new Hegelian metaphysics which 
he considers as established truth. Hence, before proceeding 
to the examination of the mythical process he employs, it is 
important to trace from the last part of his work what is 
the view of the Christian mystery with which he undertook 
the enquiry, and to which he intends his whole critical ex- 
amination to be subservient. [Sections 11. and 111] The 
next step will be to examine both the internal consistency of 
these principles [Section Iv.], and their alleged connexion 
with the criticism of the life of Jesus [Sections Vv. and v1.], 
—in order to ascertain how far they coincide, or can by any 
just process of argument be made to cohere together. This 
will enable us to form some previous idea of the rationale 
[Section vi1.] of that mythicizing process—which will then 


7 In the introduction to his Life of Jesus Christ :—‘‘ Wir hoéren vielfach von 
einer Voraussetzungslosigkeit reden,” &c. &c. 
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be considered in its method and detail [in Part 1. of this 
work] as applied to one part of the Evangelical history :— 
the smallest part indeed of all, as well as the earliest,—but 
one to which if this method cannot apply, it will be universally 
confessed, that it is by far stronger reason inapplicable to 
every other. 


14 Strauss's Professed Object. 


SECTION II. 


CHRISTOLOGY OF THE NEW PANTHEISTIC SYSTEM.— 
I. WHAT IT 18 NOT. 


SrrRavss’ commences the dogmatic portion of his work by 
the announcement that he proposes to restore to the pious 
believer all that he might think was lost by the destructive 
mythical process applied to the life of Jesus, and which is 
to him most sacred ;—‘“the boundless treasure of truth and 
life which for 1800 years past has nourished humanity” and 
has united earth and heaven. Such a proposition on the part 
of the critic, to whom these considerations “are no jewels?,” 
will have little weight, as he is well aware, with the believer: 
yet will he of pure generosity attempt the accommodation ; 
and as the best believer has something of the critic within 
him, “as a concealed remnant of unbelief, or rather as a 
negative germ of science,” so will he, critic as he is, show 
that he is somewhat of a believer ;—that he is indeed im- 
pregnated with esteem for every religion, and especially for 
the Christian, which is the highest of all. Such is indeed, 
as he declares, the spirit of the nineteenth century, as dis- 
tinguished from that of the Naturalists and the Freethinkers 
of the preceding age: and in exact proportion as he complies 
with this spirit, by taking religion off from the ground of 
historical faith,—so far is he contributing to establish the 
identity of this most excellent religion with the highest phi- 
losophic truth. 

18142. Vol. a. p. 718. 


4 7b. p. 719. ‘‘—sofern er (der Kritiker) was ihm selbst kein Kleinod ist, aus 
Accommodation an den Glauben als solches behandelt,” &. &c. 
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To accomplish this conciliation with what is assumed as 
the only truth, and thus to convert faith into science,—the 
existing systems, which set up certain historic facts as the 
objects of Christian belief, must first be disposed of. And 
here the first place is justly claimed by “the Christology of 
the orthodox system*®.” In stating this system, Strauss first 
fully recognizes its ground in the Scriptures of the New Tes- 
tament, the most appropriate passages of which, in the Gospels 
and Epistles, he alleges and classifies. He descants even warmly 
and eloquently on the fulness of punfying and exalting con- 
ceptions which flow to the Church from the view of this her 
Christ, in whom the divinity and humanity is seen united, 
of his incarnation and birth, his life, death, resurrection and 
ascension to heaven, with the prospect of his return to judg- 
ment. He sees in passages of the Apostolical Epistles which 
rapidly connect these points, (such as Rom. viii. 34; i. 3; 
1 Tim. ni. 16, &c.), initial forms of the self-same thing which 
the creeds and symbols of the early Church exhibit. In their 
condemnation of the Ebionites who denied the divinity of 
Christ, and of the Arians who lowered it,—as well as of the 
Docetze who denied his humanity,—and of the Apollinarians 
and others, who either denied its completeness in Him, or the 
entire presence of both natures in One undivided person,— 
he sees a consistent well-defined system, extending itself to 
the various parts of the Saviour’s acts and mediation. And 
he describes truly, as going beyond this old Church doctrine, . 
(be might truly add, inconsistent with its authoritative defi- 
nition at Chalcedon), the Lutheran speculations about a com- 
municatio tdiomatum, or a mutual meptydpnots between the 
natures themselves as subsisting in Christ‘, Thus fair and 
generally true®, as well as approving, is Strauss’s representa- 

3 Strauss, § 143. Vol. I. p. 721—730. 

‘ Ib. p. 730, seq. ‘‘ Dieses altkirkliche Lehraystem iiber die Person und Thitig- 
keit Christi ging auch in die Bekenntniss-schriften der lutherischen Kirche Uber, 
und wurde von den Theologen derselben noch kiinstlicher ausgebildet.” For these 
ulterior speculations (involving the doctrine of the omnipresence of Christ’s human 
body, which however scrupled by Melancthon and the more moderate Lutherans, 
was zealously asserted by the more admiring partizans of their founder)—he refers 
to the Formula of Concord, Chemnitz, and others. 

5 Generally true: for a bare logical conception, without faith, will not secure a 
man against errors in statements of this nature. Thus e.g. when it is inferred as 
an essential point of orthodoxy, that the merit of Christ's obedience to death could 


not benefit himself, but only others, this is what no Catholic Christian has ever 
inferred from the supreme Deity of his Saviour, when the entire truth of both 


16 Strauss's Objections to the Orthodox Christology. 


tion of the catholic doctrine respecting Christ. And how then 
does he proceed to refute it®? By no other process than by 
the question “how can these things be?”—by the observation 
that though one nature subsists alike in several persons of that 
nature, the notion of one person subsisting in two natures is 
inadmissible, and that it cannot be conceived how two thoroughly 
different systems of vital condition can concur in one subject’; 
jomed to the old difficulty of the monothelite question which 
agitated the Church, even after the agreement on the other 
main features of the doctrine®. With respect to the agency of 
Christ our Lord,—distributed into the three heads of Prophet, 
Priest and King,—he opposes to the possibility of the former 
the Hegelian determination, that the Eternal cannot be thus 
connected with the world, and interfere with its order;—to the 
second, certain difficulties about Christ's satisfaction for sin on 
which the schools differ, but which he despatches by saying 
that the very notion of one expiating another's sins is a crude 
and incongruous transfer of lower relations to higher ones ;—to 
the last, that in proportion as the doctrine of each man’s retri- 
bution after death is admitted, that of Christ’s second Advent 
becomes superfluous®! This mass of jejune presumption is all 
that is brought to demolish the doctrine of the Church: for 
what is said at the outset of this § 143 (p. 733), relates to the 
above communicatio idiomatum, for which none but Lutherans 
are answerable. No charge of contradiction lies against any 
assertion beside this;—the scoffing similitude quoted from Spi- 
noza!® applying logically only to this, and leaving untouched 
natures (as represented in Ps. xlv. 6, 7; Heb. i. 8, 9, &c.) assures him otherwise. 
See e.g. Chrysost. Hom. vu. on Philspp. ii. 9. 


© Strauss, Vol. m. p. 734—736. 
7 ‘Sei nun Person eine stetige Lebenseinheit, Natur aber der Inbegriff von 


Gesetzen, nach welchen die Lebenzustande sich verlaufen: so sei nicht zu en, 
wie so zwei durchaus verschiedene Systeme von Lebenzusténden in einem Mittel- 
unkt zusammenlaufen kénnen.”— argument from the import of Nature and 


erson is taken from Schleiermacher’s Glaubenslehre, whose attempt to undermine 
on such grounds the doctrine of the Incarnation is characterized by his reviewer, 
the Hegelian Rosencrantz (from whom Strauss expresses his dissent) as theologi- 
ally superficial and philologically frivolous: ‘die theologisch seichte und philo- 
logisch kleinlichte Manier, mit welcher Schleiermacher in diesem Lehbrstiick das 
Hauptdogma des christlichen Glaubens von der Menschwerdung Gottes zu unter- 
graben. sucht.” 

8 On this subject there is much interesting matter in the correspondence be- 
tween Leibnitz and Bossuet—the former stating the metaphysical difficulty (Zucres 
de Bossuet, Vol. xxv. p. 245 and 251), the latter obviating it (p. 291). 

® Vol. n. p. 736—739. 

10 Ep. xxi. ad Oldenburg. Quod quedam ecclesia his addunt, quod Deus natu- 
ram humanam assumpseerit, monui expresse, me, quid dicant, nescire; tmo, ut verum 
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the catholic doctrine of the one Christ subsisting in the two 
natures, each with its properties entire and unconfused. For 
while the same person being in two several capacities the sub- 
ject of different and even opposite predicates is an unquestion- 
able and even an ordinary possibility,—while, too, the union in 
one person of the discerptible body with the indivisible soul 
exemplifies it in a higher and more difficult region of meta- 
physical thought,—the supposed reductio ad absurdum tells only 
on the supposition that such assumption of humanity by the 
divine Son, as this transcendent mystery of the Incarnation 
supposes, is impossible because it 1s inconceivable. This so- 
called philosophical dictum is that which is sufficient to de- 
prive the Church of Christ of the certainty of the testimony 
on which that divine fact is believed, and of all the fulness 
of comforting and exalting virtue, which by Strauss’s own con- 
fession has been ever derived from the contemplation of its 
mystery ! 

But if the faith of the Church respecting her Lord is 


fatear, non minus absurde mihi loqué videntur, quam si quis mshi diceret, quod 
Circulus naturam Quadrati induerit. This blasphemous passage is quoted merely 
to shew its inconsequence. The circle and the square are mere modes of extension 
and mathematical ; and to assert of either the properties of the other is to 
contradict that in which its very being consists: the assertion is consequently self- 
contradicting and utterly absurd, as Spinoza observes. But to prove it to be the 
same with God becoming man, he must first assume that these are also mere 
modal terms; in other words, that there is no substantive personality in God that 
could admit of the Divine Hypostasis taking on himself the attributes of a man, 
This last is what we believe, on the testimony of God himself (John i.; 1 John i. 
&c. &c.); and the ipse diait of a teacher who would make of God a mere mode or 
function of the universe (whether termed Anima mundi or not) cannot shake that 
testimony. 

From the m of the Incarnation it follows indeed as a necessary conse- 
quence (as the Ephesine Council declared), that God was born, and suffered, and 
died ;—though birth of a mother, and suffering, and death cannot belong to the 
nature of God, but of man only: the unity of person in both natures alone verify- 
ing the proposition. But when this communicatio idiomatum, true as referred to 
the one Penson of the God-man, is referred to either Nature as subsisting in Him, 
or to what is proper to that Nature in iteelf, the similitude of Spinoza then applies, 
To the Romanist and the Lutheran assertion of Christ’s natural body being in 
several places at once we object, as contradicting the natural properties of a body: 
and the objection is increased when that, which the former is content to leave as a 
mysterious exertion of divme omnipotence at each consecration of the elements, is 
by the latter attempted to be accounted for philosophically on the principle of the 
communicatio idiomatum. This doctrine, however, of necessary ubiquity (equally 
monstrous in itself, and injurious to the m of Christ’s real presence in the 
holy Eucharist) was most stiffly maintained by the old Lutheran schools before the 
rise of neology. A remarkable proof was evinced by the Tubingen divines at the 
close of the 16th century excluding from the sacred ministry, and even from com- 
munion, the great astronomer Kepler—for denouncing the unscriptural absurdity 
of this position. See Johann Keppler's Leben und Werken nach neuerlich aufgefun- 
deten MSS. —von G. L. C. Frethernn von Breitschwert. Stuttgart, 1835. 


MILL. 2 


18 Strauss's Refutation of Socinvantsm and Rationalism, 


set aside, may not the more enlightened representations of 
recent Christians abide better our critic’s examination? This 
is the next subject of enquiry”: but the Rationalist Christ- 
ology of the Wegscheiders, Bretschneiders and Henkes mects 
from him with a far more rapid and summary dismissal. 
With the same display of fair and even favourable statement 
as in the case of orthodoxy, he sets forth the new doctrine 
of Christ as “the most elevated mortal that ever moved on 
the face of the earth,’—‘“a hero in whose destinies Provi- 
dence has in the highest degree glorified itself,”—according 
to that simple self-approximating view of his character which 
it is the boast of Socinians to have substituted for the Church's 
exhibition of her grand Exemplar. But if Chnst has been 
and has done no more than what is left him by this Ratio- 
nalistic scheme,—then, as Strauss proceeds forcibly to observe, 
he is no longer an object, or even an integral part, of the 
doctrine which he delivers: he stands in no other relation to 
Christianity, than as Leibnitz, or Wolfe, or Kant, or Fichte, 
or Schelling, to the systems of philosophy that respectively 
bear their names, and in which the person of the founder 
can have no assigned place: in short, the name of Christ 
belongs indeed to the history of the religion, but in no true 
respect whatever to the religion itself. But in this, as he 
justly remarks, Rationalism stands in open opposition to the 
Christian faith, which respects Christ as its object, its creator 
and corner-stone. Consequently it has not performed that 
which, as a scientific system, it was bound to do: “in its 
endeavour to bring faith into harmony with science, the very 
expression of faith is stifled: for a Christ, taken only as a 
highly distinguished man, makes no difficulty certainly to the 
conception, but 7 not the Christ in whom the Church be- 
lieves™.” 

Having thus far acted the part of a champion of Catholic 
truth against those who in rationalizing would destroy it, 
Strauss proceeds to examine the Eclectic Christology, as he 
terms it, of that remarkable man, who having pursued to an 
uncommon degree the negative process of Rationalism against 
the Church doctrine, has undertaken to reconstruct the positive 


11 Strauss, $145, p. 739—742. 12 Strauss, I. p. 742. 


and of the Eclectic Christology of Schleiermacher. 19: 


Christian faith in a way of his own’’. How then does the 
attempt of Schleiermacher to rescue men at the same time 
from the difficulties of supernaturalism, and the emptiness of 
the rationalistic school, succeed in the judgment of this ap- 
parently like-minded critic? He first states in full the doc- 
trine of the Glaubenslehre:—that the certain possession in 
the Christian community of a means of purification and per- 
fection can be traced to no other source than to its adored 
Head; that the existence in Christ of this fulness of com- 
municable virtue is the meaning of God being incarnate in 
his person; and, since this archetypal character, which his 
Church ever approaches but never fully reaches, pervades 
every historical event of his life, this is the meaning of the 
divine and human natures being united in his one person: 
while the miraculous conception, the supernatural works, the 
resurrection and ascension of Christ, are believed, if at all, 
historically only, as read in Scripture, but not as associated 
with our interior experience. Of this system Strauss pro- 
nounces, that though it is the nearest approach possible to 
the establishment of united divinity and humanity in one 
personal Christ, it is nevertheless a failure both in respect of 
science and of faith'*. In respect of faith: because amidst 
the many particulars in which it is a very inadequate substi- 
tute for the Church system, this appears, as he observes, 
among the most striking, that it excludes from spiritual con- 
sideration the resurrection of Christ, the foundation stone of 
the Christian system, the centre of its cycle of festivals,— 
and sinks consequently with it the true conception of the 
Lord’s death, as well as of his ascension into heaven. In 
respect of science—the grand objection against the system is 
simply that such union of the archetypal and the historical 
cannot be: not only, we are told, because all art, science and 
ability ought to be united with piety in an archetype, (a con- 
dition which the life of Christ cannot supply); but because 
even in the department of piety, the ideal in an individual 
historical person cannot be realized without miracle. From 
this wnscientific admission, indeed, the rationalist Schleier- 


13 Strauss, § 146. Vol. 1. pp. 742—7 46. 
14 Strauss, Vol. 11. p. 746. 


20 . Hegelian Objections to Schlevermacher. 


macher did not shrink, inasmuch as in the constitution of the 
person of Christ he recognized an act of divine creative power. 
But this limitation to the creation of Christ will not, in 
Strauss’s judgment, heal the rent which such a supposition 
makes in the scientific view of the world: nor will it re- 
move the metaphysical difficulties which the newest philosophy 
opposes to the possibility of any individual historical person 
whatever being a model. Neither will Strauss concede the 
necessity of an actual historical model, to effect anything 
which could not be effected without it,—nor even the im- 
possibility of sinful men or a sinful age originating a good 
ideal model of themselves! He allows, indeed, the impossi- 
bility of such authors depicting a perfect exemplar in its full 
features: but not of their so sketching it out that an after 
age, more enlightened, but still favourably disposed towards 
the light and colouring of the picture, will not be able to 
detect any blemish in it. These then are the two positions 
which he opposes to the historic personality and divine origin 
of our perfect exemplar, when not denying it in any par- 
ticular to be such: 1. an asserted ability to form such a 
sketch in an age whose views and prejudices were most crossed 
by this exemplar,—the age which knew not the Light that 
visited it, but which, in proportion as it came to know it, was 
revolutionized by the recognition; 2. an asserted partiality, 
prohibiting the discovery of imperfection, in ages that have 
produced Voltaire and Paine and the Wolfenbiittel Fragments. 
With these exquisitely philosophic theses, however, our author 
disposes of Schleiermacher™: who, whatever be his demerits in 
undermining the only foundation of the truth he would fain 


15 Strauss observes (II. p. 752) that we may hence form a judgment as to the 
charge brought against Schleiermacher, that his Christ is not a historical but an 
ideal one. e charge, he observes, “‘is untrue as applied to Schleiermacher's 
intention; for he firmly believed (steif und fest) that Christ, such as he has con- 
structed him, really lived; but it is true with relation to the historical matter of 
fact, since such a Christ as his never existed but in idea. In this sense indeed,” 
continues Strauss, ‘the objection lies yet more strongly against the Church system, 
since ifs Christ could still leas have existed: but with respect to the consequences 
of the system, the objection strikes Schleiermacher specifically : for whereas, accord- 
ing to the premises of the Church doctrine, a historic Christ was both possible and 
necessary,—there is no such necessity, in order to effect that which Schleiermacher 
leaves to be effected, for any other an ideal Christ: nor is any such possible, 
according to the Schleiermacherian principles concerning the relation of God to the 
world, of the supernatural to the natural.”—This remark of our infidel author 
(which I have compressed, without altering) deserves, on many accounts, the 
notice of such as may be hesitating between Catholic Christian doctrine and that of 
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‘reconstruct if he could, is on this point at least, of the trans- 
forming power of the archetypal person of Christ, really ortho- 
dox and apostolical. 

This therefore being the point at which the preceding 
research is stated to have “foundered,’—the attempt to hold 
conjointly the archetypal character in Christ with the his- 
torical,—our author most complacently concludes, that “the 
latter of these two elements falls to the ground as a natural 
residuum, while the former as a pure sublimate mounts up- 
wards to the ether of the ideal world'*!” Now therefore it 
becomes his pleasing duty to review a Christology which has 
actually taken this scientific view of the case: which has 
considered the Christian exemplar as removed from all indi- 
vidual personality into the meteoric regions of Idealism; pro- 
ceeding on a principle boldly sketched out by Spinoza—that 
“to know Christ after the flesh is not the matter necessary 
for salvation, but to know the Eternal Son of God.” An Apostle 
had indeed said something very like this long before: but to 
him the Christ—risen and ascended into heaven, and seated 
in the glory of the Father far above the minor relations of 
this earth—was still the self-same personal Jesus who on this 
earth became the source of salvation: he that ascended was 
-he that first descended; he that descended to be born and 
suffer and die for us is he that ascended on high, that with 
his Spirit he might fill all things’. But this mystery of faith 
is not that which it suits these so-called philosophers to receive. 
By Spinoza that “eternal Son of God” is no otherwise confessed, 
than as, antecedently to any personal manifestation in the flesh, 
the better heathens had partially apprehended him, as well as 
the ancient people of God, viz. “that Eternal Wisdom of God 
which manifested itself in all things, but principally in the 
human mind:” he adds indeed to this, “and most of all in 
Christ Jesus'®,”"—-yet rejects from this consideration that per- 


the Glaubenslehre. —(Roeencrants, who, in his review of this last work of Schleier- 
macher, considers his view of the Incarnation as a tortured one (gequdilte) as well as 
superficial, unites with him in asserting the archetypal character of Christ, See 
Strauss, Vol. 1. pp. 735, 746. ~—Michelet, Vol. m. p. 688.) 

16 Strauss, § 147. 7 a Cor. v. 15, 16; Eph. iv. 8, 9. 

18 “Dico’ ad salutem non esse omnino necesse, ‘Christum secundum carnem 
noscere: sed de seterno illo Filio Dei, h.e. Dei eterna jentia, que sese in omni- 
bus rebus, et maxime in mente humana, et omnium maxime in Christo Jesu mani- 
festavit, longe aliter sentiendum.” Ep. 31, ad Oldenburg. 
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sonal clothing in purely human attributes, which differs essen- 
tially from all mere communications, and which the Gospel 
from first to last holds forth as the great display of divine 
goodness, and the great object of human hope. 

The first noticed Christology, which attempts to fill up 
the impersonal and purely ideal conception thus started by 
the reviver of Pantheism, is that of the celebrated Immanuel 
Kant'®, That Philosopher ventured to exclude from his religion 
“of pure reason” the necessity of supposing an individual 
man, whose holiness and merit were available for others as well 
as himself; and to place in his stead an ideal of moral perfec- 
tion, to which, as seated in the reason, and thence extending its 
power over the whole man, the mental view should be directed 
by a moral and not a historical faith. This zdeal is the Logos, 
the Son by whom God made all, in whom he loves the world: 
and though, in a world like the present, it appears that we can 
no otherwise represent to ourselves this ideal than as embodied 
in a Man,—a man exhibiting its moral force in the strongest 
contrast with opposed evil, against the most powerful tempta- 
tions, to the extremity of suffering and the most ignominious 
death ; we are still desired to remember that the binding and 
assimilating virtue belongs to the archetype in our pure reason, 
not in the human example,—which is never perfectly ade- 
quate—which may appear variously among men according to 
circumstances, but to which in no living instance are we war- 
ranted in ascribing a supernatural origin. The expiatory suffer- 
ings of the Son of God mean only the crucifixion of the flesh 
or “the old man” in those who realize the divine archetype,— 
who thus endure the pain which is the desert of sin, in order 
that “the new man” may be raised to life. To this Kantian 
view, impersonal as it is, Strauss objects on the ground of faith, 
as he did to the personal view of Schleiermacher,—that it 
goes no farther than the death of Christ, and makes no use 
of his resurrection and ascension, the cheering and animating 
parts of Christian belief. He extends his objection on the same 
score to this symbolical Christology, as carried out into the story 
of the Gospels by De Wette and by Horst; persons who view 
in the life and history of Jesus Christ, though fabulous 11 


19 Strauss, Vol. u. pp. 7§4--757.- 
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every supernatural part, and possibly wn many others, yet an 
eternal power of symbolic truth; so that what to the old 
believers were holy Facts and Histories, are to us no less holy 
Fictions,—human nature and the religious impulse remaming 
exactly the same as before”. On this singular development of 
“pure reason” Strauss remarks that the objects of Christian 
faith are divine realities, not empty ideas like these: that it is 
a miserable exchange to substitute for the assurance of God's 
union with humanity the mere prospect of men’s attaining god- 
like sentiments,—and for the trust in a redemption accom- 
plished by Christ from sin, the bare inculcation of the duty of 
relieving ourselves from it: equally miserable to turn his view 
from a reconciled world to an unreconciled, from a blessed to 
an unblest; instead of peace to present nothing but enmity, 
with a hope which is fantastic and illusory, there being no 
natural prospect of these idealities being ever attained or 
attainable. Thus zealously does our author appear to reason 
on behalf of Christian faith against these idealists. But then 
further, as a Hegelian, he urges against them that, according to 
the newest development of science, to make ideas mere futu- 
rities, without anything present to which they relate, is to anni- 
hilate them; and to hold the infinite as a remanent something 
beyond the finite is in fact to terminate it. This philosophy 
teaches that the infinite consists in the setting forth and re- 
absorption of the finite——the idea is realized in the totality of 
its actual manifestations: that nothing in short, can be, which 
is not already, and that consequently nothing is to be expected 
by men in respect of reconciliation with God and attainment 
of divine sentiments, if this reconciliation and union are not 
now accomplished. 

The two sets of objections to each of the above several sys- 
tems in succession, on the score of faith and of science respec- 
tively, will appear to most readers strangely difficult to recon- 
cile: and the last quoted especially, though capable in part of a 
good meaning, bears also a most sinister aspect towards the 
cardinal Christian grace, hope of the unseen. Yet it will be 
remembered that our author not only professes the entire com- 
patibility of the two views, but promises to the believer what 


2 Strauss, Vol. 1. pp. 757— 761. 
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shall indemnify him fully for the loss of all that his critical 
process had destroyed,—the fulness of that trust and consola- 
tion in Chnist which, though possessed amply, as he acknow- 
ledges, by the Church system, is supplied by none of the 
schemes, whether the rationalistic or eclectic or symbolic, that 
have subsequently passed under his review. How he performs 
this promise, the next section will show. 
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SECTION ITI. 


CHRISTOLOGY OF THE NEW PANTHEISTIC SCHOOL. 
2. WHAT IT IS. 


THE newest philosophy’, to which Kant and Schelling afford 
in this matter but imperfect preludes, teaches that when God is 
spoken of as a Spirit, it is a necessary consequence of that 
statement that, so far as man is spirit, there is no distinction 
or difference between them*. It bids us view the Infinite God 
not as without or above the finite, but as comprehended in it,— 
setting forth all finite existence, nature and the human soul, 
merely as his own exterior manifestation ; from which he ever 
again in like manner draws them back into unity with himself. 
“ As little as man in his finite capacities and relations possesses 
Truth—so little does God in his pure infinity and spirituality 
possess actuality: but the infinite spirit is then alone actual 
when he shuts himself up in finite spirits, as the finite spirit is 
then alone true when it is immersed in the depth of the 
Infinite.” On this view of God and nature—which is precisely 
that of the high Brahmanical theology termed the Vedant, or 
perfection of the Vedas,—is built the Straussian view of the 
incarnation, God and man are one: religion is the human 
side of this unity, as revelation is the divine: and it is only 
by apprehending this unity that man becomes free from the 
deification of sense and corruption on the one side, or the 
terror of a legislating God on the other. This Truth, which is 
the God-man, will, when mankind is ripe for it, be exhibited in 
a commonly intelligible form as an Individual, embodying both 


; Strauss, § 148 I 
of this and all the extraordinary matter that follows may be seen 
in Stirrne” ol. rf. pp. 761—764. ‘(In der neuesten Philogophie......Antheil zu 
bekommen.” Compare Appendix D. 
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properties of truth and actuality; in which sense it may be said 
of him that he has a divine Father and ahuman mother. Inas- 
much as he is viewed not in himself but as reflected in the divine 
substance, he is thus divinely sinless and perfect: as man of a 
divine essence he has power over nature and works miracles; but 
as God in a human manifestation he is dependent on nature,— 
subject to its necessities and sufferings, even to the last debt of 
death. “The God-man himself dies; and shows thereby that it is 
God with his assumed humanity in real earnest; that he has not 
disdained to descend to the lowest depth of finite being,—whilst 
he even from that depth knows how to find a way of return to 
himself: even when the exinanition is most complete, he can 
remain identical with himself. Yet more, inasmuch as the God- 
man as a spirit reflected into its infinity stands contrasted with 
men as holding their finite state, an opposition and a fight is 
thence set forth, and the death of the God-man is defined as 
a, violent one by the hands of sinners: whereby to physical 
distress is added also the moral one of the disgrace and con- 
demnation of transgression. If God thus found his way from 
heaven to the grave, so must also a way be found for man from 
the grave to heaven: the death of the Prince of Life is the 
life of the mortal. Already by his coming into the world as 
God-man has God shown himself reconciled with the world: but 
yet more, in that by dying he stripped himself of his natural 
state, he has shown the way by which he ever carries the recon- 
ciliation into effect: viz. by ever remaining identical with 
himself, throughout the condescension to a natural condition, 
and the throwing off of this again. Inasmuch as the death of 
the God-man is only the throwing off of his exinanition (or 
humiliation), it is in fact an exaltation and return to God: and 
thus the death is actually followed by the resurrection and 
ascension to heaven.......... And thus also must the Church 
renew in herself, in a spiritual manner, the main circum- 
stances of the life which he lived outwardly. Finding himself 
in a natural state, the faithful man must die, like Christ, 
to the natural,—but inwardly only, as he outwardly: he must 
suffer himself to be crucified and buried spiritually, as Christ 
was bodily*, in order that by the removal of the natural state 


3 ‘¢__and must rise to newness of life, as Christ rose bodily.” Who can fail to 
desiderate such a clause here? the antithesis being needed equally to complete the 
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he may be identical with him as Spirit, and be a sharer in 
Christ’s blessedness and dominion.” 

In these last words, there is (notwithstanding one porten- 
tous and most significant omission) much real Christian truth: 
and if fair words could satisfy the believer, or lull the sus- 
picion that must have been awakened by the unchristian and 
anti-scriptural premises on which the whole fabric was reared, 
he might be induced to imagine that Strauss had actually 
reconstructed, as he professes, something resembling the belief 
of the Catholic Church in the Redeemer of mankind. But 
the illusion arising from these fine sounding words, with 
others quoted from kindred writers on the death and resur- 
rection of the Lord, is soon dissipated‘:—the apparent iden- 
tity with Catholicism is even carefully disclaimed, and the 
mystery of this iniquity displays itself fully and undisguisedly. 
Nothing he tells us is less to be thought of here than that 
such an union of the divine and human nature should be 
realized exclusively in one individual person! “Though I can 
conceive that the divine Spirit in its exterior and condescend- 
ing manifestation IS THE HUMAN, and the human spirit in its 
reflexion into itself, and its elevation above itself, IS THE DI- 
VINE: yet can I not on that account represent to myself how 
divine and human nature can have made up the distinct yet 
connected ingredients of one historical person. Though I see 
the spirit of humanity in tts union with the divine wm the 
requisite analogy between Christ and the believer, and to supply that animating 
consolatory point of religion, the want of which Strauss had made a capital defect 
in the schemes of Schleiermacher and of Kant. But this view, which pervades the 
Easter and other offices of the Church, as it pervades the Apostolical Epistles, does 
not suit our author: it implies a real resurrection, as well as a real death, of our 
Lord ; and this is the very miraculous point which he presents his ‘“‘double nega- 
tion” to evade. 

4 See Strauss, § 149, entitled Letztes Dilemma, particularly these words: 
‘Durch die allgemeinen Sitze von Einheit der gittlichen und menschlichen Natur 
die Erscheinung einer Person, in welcher diese Einheit auf ausschliessende Weise 
individuell vorhanden gewesen ware, nicht im Mindesten denkbarer wird. Wenn 
ich mir denken kann der gottliche Geist in seiner Entdusserung und Ernie- 

igung der menschliche, und der menschliche in seiner Einkehr in sich und 
Erhebung tiber sich der géttliche ist: so kann ich mir desswegen noch nicht vor- 
stellen, wie gittliche und menschliche Natur die verschiedenen und doch verbun- 
denen Bestandtheile einer geschichtlichen Person ausgemacht haben kénnen: wenn 
ich den Geist der Menschheit in seiner Einheit mit dem gottlichen im Verlauf der 
Weltgeschichte immer vollstindiger als die Macht tiber die Natur sich bethatigen 
sehe ; so ist dies etwas ganz Anderes, als einen einzelnen Menschen fiir einzelne 
willktirliche Handlungen mit solcher Macht ausgeriistet zu denken ; vollends aus 


der Wahrheit, dass die aufgehobene Natiirlichkeit das Auferstehen des Geistes sei, 
wird die leiblighe Auferstehung eines Individuums niemals folgen.” 
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course of the world’s history ever more perfectly exert ttself 
as might over nature,—yet this is something altogether dif- 
ferent from imagining an individual man armed with such 
might for certain arbitrary transactions. Assuredly from the 
truth that the removal of the natural being is the resurrec- 
tion of the spirit, the bodily resurrection of an individual 
will never follow.” No, truly: we have a gnosis here which 
by assuring us that the resurrection is past already, and per- 
petually repeating itself, dispenses altogether with faith in 
the Lord’s resurrection: and if the “arbitrary transactions” of 
the evangelical history were of little account to those who 
took this enlightened view of things in the Apostolic times’, 
‘how much less must they be to us,—who in the progress of 
arts and sciences have seen nature subjected to man in a far 
more tangible and intelligible manner than by any thing we 
can conceive to have taken place in Palestine? 

Here then we might conceive that we are come to the 
point so strongly condemned in the Kantian and De Wettian 
schools, of seeing only idealities in the Gospel, and leaving 
nothing for faith to rest on. But our author gravely assures 
us otherwise: he bids us reflect on the prodigious difference 
between the future idealities of those dreaming transcenden- 
talists, and the real present operative ideas with which his 
rich gnosis has furnished us. “What,” says he, “shall not 
the idea of the union of divine and human nature be real 
in an infinitely higher sense, when I apprehend the whole of 
humanity as its subject of operation, than when I set apart 
a particular man as such? Is not the incarnation of God 
from eternity a truer thing, than one in an exclusive point 
of time?” Or as he more directly unfolds his meaning after- 
wards®:—“ Luther has already set bodily wonders below the 
spiritual, which are the true high miracles; and shall we by 
any possibility be more highly interested for a few healings 
of the sick in Galilee, than for the wonders of the life of 
mind and the history of the world, for the incredibly in- 
creasing dominion of man over nature, for the irresistible 
might of the Idea, against which ever so great masses of the 
idealess can oppose no enduring resistance?......... That were 


5 2 Tim. ii. 18, 6 Vol. o. p. 769. 
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to contradict to the face the better knowledge of our age, 
&c. &c.” The Idea, it is to be remembered, in Hegel’s scheme 
is God, the very essence of Deity: and these triumphs of man 
relate, as it will be clearly seen, to the regions of art and 
science and civil and ordinary life, instead of being confined to 
the mere circle of religion,—far less to the “insignificant oc- 
currences” of Capernaum or Jerusalem. Marvellously obstinate 
must the religious believer be, if with the varied splendour of 
such superior objects before his eyes, he refuses to answer these 
questions as this philosopher of the age requires he should, 
and seek his Gospel in the busy world around him. 

This is indeed the sole conclusion admissible by those who 
bow to the superior enlightenment of the newest German 
philosophy; a conclusion which it now remains to state as it 
is drawn out in set dogmatic terms by Strauss himself. The 
statement is of too extraordinary a character, too apparently 
incredible to ordinary readers, to be safely represented in 
adverse pages by other words than his own’. “The key to 
“the whole of Christology is this: that an idea instead of 
“an individual is set forth as the subject of the attributes 
“which are predicated of Christ in the Church doctrine: but 
“then it is a real idea, not a Kantian or unsubstantial one. 
“Taken as residing in an individual God-man, the proper- 
“ties and functions which the Church doctrine ascribes to 
“the Christ are inconsistent and self-contradictory: but in 
“the idea of the genus (or race of men) they harmonize to- 
“gether. HUMANITY is the union of both natures: it is the 
“God made man, the infinite manifesting itself in the finite, 
“the finite spirit reminding itself of its infinity: it is the child 
“of the visible Mother, Nature, and the invisible Father, 
“Spirit® HUMANITY is the miracle-worker; in so far as in 


7 Vol. o. p. 767. ; 

8 This sentence is, in both its parte, thoroughly Indian. In the Sankhya or 
Catalogistic school of philosophy, the Eternal Self-existent and True is termed 
PURUSHA the Male, and is expressly denied the property of Activity (or what our 
author terms Wirklichkeit, and opposes to Wahrheit): while the active principle 
from whose fecundity all the rest of the twenty-four ons in their Catalogue 
proceed in order (Intelligence, Individual Consciousness, or the Ayo, &c.) is the 
Female, called MULAPRACRITI,.or Radical Nature. In the more highly spiritual 
school, which asserts against the former that all spirits or intelligences are but one, 
the Eternal, the sole substance of them all, is termed either in the masculine, 
atm, Spirit, (der Geist), or in the neuter, BRAHMA, and is, as such, quiescent. 
When the universe is evolved from his substance, what combines with his creative 
power to produce the illusion of diversity from him is the female Maya, who is 
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“the course of the history of man Spirit is ever acquiring 
“a more perfect mastery over Nature, both within and with- 
“out, which is subjected as a powerless material to its ac- 
“tivity. HUMANITY is the sinless one: inasmuch as the course 
“of its development is a wholly blameless one: pollution 
“ever cleaves to the individual only, but in the genus and 
“its history it is taken away. HUMANITY it 1s which dies 
“and rises again, and ascends towards heaven: inasmuch 
“as from the negation of its mere natural state its higher 
“spiritual life is ever proceeding, and from the removal of 
‘its finite character as a personal, a national, and a mun- 
“dane spirit, its oneness proceeds with the infinite Spirit of 
“heaven. Through faith im THIS Christ and especially tn 
“his death and resurrection 1s man justified before God: 
“i.e. the individual man also becomes partaker of this di- 
“vino-human life of the genus at large, solely through the 
“ quickening influence of the idea of humanity in itself; and 
“especially in this momentous circumstance, that the negation 
“of the merely natural or sensual state, which is itself the 
“negation of spirituality, being consequently the negation of 
“a negation, is the only way for man to the true spiritual 
“life—THIS ALONE is the absolute subject-matter of Christo- 
“logy: the circumstance that this appears bound up in the 
“person and history of an individual [viz. Jesus of Nazareth] 
“belongs only to the historical form of the doctrine.” 

Yet more compendiously is this stated at the end of the 
section®, “If we recognize the incarnation, the death, and 
“the resurrection, in which the double negation makes an 
“ affirmative, as the eternal cycle, the endless pulse of divine 
“life ever returning into itself, what can be attributed of 
‘separate or special import to an individual fact which ex- 
“hibits this process only in a sensible manner? In the out- 
“ward fact our age will be conducted merely to the zdea, 
“in the individual to the race at large, for its Christology: 
“a dogmatic theology, which, in handling the topic of Christ, 


identified in the Puranas with PRackitr or Nature, and termed the Great Mother 
of the world. 

This idea of Male and Female passes with the Indians, as with the tians 
and Greeks, into mythology. We see it also in the “endless genealogies” of the 
Valentinians and other Gnostics, and of the Cabbala. 

® Vol. 1. p. 770. 
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“rests in him as an individual, is no dogmatic theology but 
“@ sermon.” 

These strangely impious passages are copied from the 
third edition of Strauss’s work, that of 1838,—omitting what 
was added in the former editions, but since rejected by him- 
self as untenable. The passages, as they now stand after 
mature and repeated deliberation, are decided and clear 
enough: and if they are not intelligible to those whom they 
concern, it is not certainly from any reserve on the part of 
the author. But there are two questions which the perusal 
of this astounding statement necessarily suggests to every 
thoughtful person who has been disposed to follow it, and 
which require to be distinctly answered. They are the fol- 
lowing : 

1. Is any intelligible ground of faith or trust, such as 
the author promises, contained in the Christology thus dog- 
matically set forth as the only true and satisfactory one? 

2. Is this in truth the substance of the doctrine,—as 
Strauss here repeatedly affirms,—which is contained (though 
in a sensible and therefore far inferior form) in the Gospel 
narrative; or which is suggested by the things narrated, un- 
der any conceivable hypothesis respecting the original truth 
of them, either to contemporaries or to posterity? 

There are many to whom the bare enunciation of such a 
doctrine as the above carries with it its sufficient refutation: 
and there are others, to whom, while it appears to tremble 
on the verge of absurdity, its deification of human pursuits, 
so accordant with the spirit of the age, will seem rather bold 
and admirable. I hope for the indulgence of the former, and 
the attention of the latter, class, in the attempt to show at 
large in the two following sections, that both of these ques- 
tions can be answered only in the negative. And if this be 
so,—if the second in particular, in which the sum of the 
whole matter lies, is virtually relinquished by the author 
himself—then surely enough is done to decide the scientific 
character of Dr Strauss’s work. His details may merit to be 
followed and examined like those of Chubb, or Paine, or any 
other assailant of the veracity and credit of the evangelists!: 


10 Tt is remarkable that, as the old and now generally forgotten deistic writers 
of England furnished weapons to the earlier German rationalists in the last century, 
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but considering his work as a whole, with reference to the 
singularly ambitious pretensions that pervade it, as an ela- 
borate attempt to work out a conclusion of Hegelian scien- 
tific theology from a rigid process of Niebuhrian criticism,— 
to transfer the mythic formations of the first centuries of 
Roman history to Palestine in the age of the Cesars, and 
from the destruction of historical views to build up the only 
true philosophy of Christianity,—the failure 1s signal and 
complete, if, supposing the paradoxical transfer even to pros- 
per in his hands, no such conclusion as he alleges is there 
traced or traceable. Whether this be the case or not, the 
reader of this and the following sections is requested to judge. 


80 now, at the close of his philosophic transcendentalism of infidelity, Strauss can 
do no better in reply to the many opposing critics of his own nation, than translate 
from the English a book intended to prove the human Origin of Christianity, which 
was published in London two years since [1838], but has excited scarcely any atten- 
tion here. It now appears in Germany under the title, C. C. Hennel’s Untersuchung 
tiber den Ursprung des Christenthums. Aus dem Englischen eingeftihrt von Dr D. F. 
Strauss. Stuttgart, 1840. [To this writer Strauss aleo refers in a Latin letter 
prefixed the English Translation of his Life of Jesus, which was published 
in 1846. 
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SECTION IV. 


INQUIRY, WHETHER THIS OHRISTOLOGY PRESENTS AN IN- 
TELLIGIBLE OBJECT OF FAITH, PURSUED FROM THE 
COMMON SENTIMENT AND TESTIMONY OF MANKIND. 


THE question that first occurs respecting the system thus pro- 
pounded to us, as the only true doctrine of Christ, is that of 
its intrinsic reasonableness and consistency. With persons who 
judge of all things by the subjective human idea, it is desirable 
to begin with this question, though the Christian would rather 
postpone it to the second. We ask therefore in the first place— 
Does this doctrine contain that which the author promised, 
and which neither mere rationalism nor eclecticism, nor the 
idealism of Kant could give, a real tangible ground of religi- 
ous faith in Christ ? 

The direction given in the above extracts is, on the nega- 
tive side at least, sufficiently intelligible. The believer is not 
exactly commanded to deny or renounce him whom he has 
been accustomed to view as the Christ,—but he is told to with- 
draw his attention as far as possible from the historical adjuncts 
of that person, and fix them exclusively on the Idea’ Thus 
alone, says the teacher, is perfection attainable: for “ Schleier- 
“‘macher was quite right when he said it struck him that by 
“speculative insight, as far as the historical person of the 
“Saviour is concerned, not much more is left to us, than by 
“the (humanitarian) view of the Ebionites’.” Well, the be- 


1 (Strauss, 1. p. 768.) We read in St Augustine (Confess. vil. 25): “Ego 
autem aliquanto pastarits didicisse me fateor, in eo quod Verbum caro factum est, 
quomodo catholica veritas’a Photini falsitate dirimatur.” It was after correcting 

opposite error (wrongly confounded with orthodoxy by his friend Alypius), that 
of overlooking the humanity in our Lord’s person with the Apollinarian mono- 
physites, that the acute Augustine confesses to having read the Gospels with no 
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liever may reply: but may I not still—as Schleiermacher 
partially appears to have done, as Evangelists and Apostles 
certainly did,—view the self-same person of our Lord, but in 
a better light than the bare theatre of this world’s history 
affords for viewing him? May he not be personally beheld by 
the light which his glorification throws back on all preceding 
parts of his career, the light which the promised Spirit affords 
for investing all with a new and more universal application ? 
No: a new mysticism has superseded this old one of the 
Apostles and Fathers of the Church: you are commanded by 
your allegiance to the better light of this age to drop the 
notion of personality altogether as a “needless residuum,” and 
take up an ethereal abstraction in its stead. But, the believer 
will urge, may not the concrete objectiveness of what Jesus 
said and did be the best if not the only substratum to my 
mind of the very ethereal Idea to which you direct me; may 
not he be the Christ to me so far at least as this? No—Hegel 
has said it—-(let his words be weighed well)*—that though 


better than the Photinian, i.e. the merely humanitarian, sense. So far his au- 
thority might appear to confirm the remark quoted from Schleiermacher. But it 
was not inly by dropping the historic personality that the great Father came 
to a better mind, but by viewing it more intently with the light of Scripture. 

* Strauss, Vol. 0. p. 768: “‘Die sinnliche Geschichte des Individuums, sagt 
Hegel, ist nur der Ausgangspunkt ftir den Geist. Indem der Glaube von der 
sinnlichen Weise anfingt, hat er eine szeitliche Geachichte vor sich: was es fiir 
wahr hilt, ist dussere gewéhnliche Begebenheit, und die Beglaubigung ist die 
historische, juristische Weise, ein Factum durch sinnliche Gewissheit und moral- 
ische Zuverlissigkeit der Zeugen su constatiren. Indem nun aber der Geist von 
diesem Aeusseren Veranlassung nimmt, die Idee der mit Gott einigen Menschheit 
sich zum Bewussteein zu bringen, und nun in jener Geschichte die Bewegung dieser 
Idee anschaut: hat sich der Gegenstand vollkommen verwandelt, ist aus einem 
sinnlich empirischen zu einem geistigen und géttlichen geworden, der nicht mehr 
in der Geschichte, sondern in der Philoso hie seine Beglaubigung hat. Durch 
dieses Hinausgehen tiber die sinnliche Geschichte zur absoluten wird jene als das 
Wesentliche aufgehoben, zum Untergeordneten herabgesetzt, tiber welchem die 

istige Wahrheit auf eigenem Boden steht, zum fernen Traumbilde, das nur noch 
in den Vergangenheit, und nicht, wie die Idee, in dem sich schlechthin gegenwiir- 
tigen Geiste vorhanden ist.” 

There are two other passages of Hegel, even more decisive than the one here 
quoted by Strauss, to exactly the same effect, quoted in Michelet’s History of the 
latest German Philosophy, Vol. 11. pp. 680—1, and 653—4. In the former, proceeding 
from the assertion that Man—not a man, but man at large—is the present God, 
he carries this into the particulars of Christology quite in Strauss’s spirit, but in a 
more detailed and graphic style. Christ's death, the death of death,—his resurrec- 
tion manifested to the believing and not to the faithleas,—are so mythicized as to 
drop the substance, making them ‘‘no individual, but a divine and eternal history.” 
It does not depend in any degree on outward testimony: and, as for its records, 
“6 the holy Scriptures may be treated as profane writings:” for ‘‘ what the Spirit does 
is no history:”’ ‘it ia not past but abeolutely present.”—-The other passage is from 
Hegel's History of Philosophy, and in the opinion of Michelet, aa well as of 
Strauss, goes quite as far as the latter in denying all Aistoric substance to religious 
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faith may begin in a sensuous manner, and so long as it has its 
temporal history before it,—its documents and external grounds 
of credibility,—it is far different “when the spirit has taken 
“occasion from these externals to bring to his consciousness the 
“Idea of God’s oneness with mankind, and manifested the 
“ working of this Idea in the history. Then the ENTIRE OBJECT 
“IS SHIFTED: from sensuous and empirical it has become spi- 
“nitual and divine: and it has its credentials no longer in his- 
“tory but in philosophy. Through thus passing over the sensi- 
“ble history to the absolute, the former is abolished as an 
“ essential: it is degraded into a subordinate, over which stands 
“ spiritual truth on its own proper (independent) ground,—into 
“a distant dreamy vision which has its place now only in the 

“ past, and not, like the idea, m the spirit ever absolutely present 
“and canversant with it.” The Christians of this new school 
may here learn their calling: they hear what this lauded 
possessor of spiritual wisdom proclaims to them: the province 
of this spirit is not to bring the Lord’s words and works to 
vivid remembrance, but to commit them to degradation and 
oblivion ;—to put them aside contemptuously as dreamy visions 
that are past and gone by,—on which it would be foolish, nay 
improper, to dwell, or to attach the least value to the recollec- 
tion, when the consciousness of identity with God is once 
imparted, Such is the declared spint of Hegelian doctrine: 
and truly, for reverent and respectful treatment of Jesus Christ 
and the evangelical history, the master is well worthy of his 
bold disciple. 

Let us suppose the believer to listen to this erratic spirit, to 
accept these arrogant assertions for demonstrations, and embrace 
these verba magistri literally as Gospel: let us suppose him 
further to accept as true philosophy the declaration (not very 
explicable apparently on pantheistic principles) that properties, 
which would be inconsistent and self-contradictory as applied to 
an individual God-man, are not at all so when spoken of the 
human race as such, and declared open to the participation of 
every individual within it*. Let this plain contradiction pass as 


® The sinking of the individual in the was urged as an objection against 
Strause’s system by a professed H baller, (whe on this, as on a kindred 
topio—see Ap C.—has honourably broken from the views of the school) in 


a treatise entitled Der historische Christus und die Philosophie. Strauss answers 
(11. 768, not.) by referring to that part of the portentous passage above quoted, 
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well as it may: but what is then the Idea to which his faith is 
directed, the “ethereal sublimate,” which when gained, the his- 
toric “residuum” is to be rejected and trampled under foot? It 
is even this. A glorious human race exists, in which the pulse 
of divine life is ever beating, which is itself the truest efflux 
and manifestation of divinity,—for ever thrown off from the 
Infinite and returning into its depth again, as the cycle of finite 
existences perpetually renews itself: in which continual new 
victories of mind over matter, of art over nature, are adorning 
the regions of civil and social and scientific life; where daily 
improvements in arts and sciences, in politics, morals, and reli- 
gion, are ever speeding the whole towards its faultless perfec- 
tion; where too, as the elevated soul battles with nature and 
corruption, yet preserves its identity throughout,—the double 
negation issuing in a splendid affirmative, when the nature that 
would quench the spirit is quenched and vanquished by it in 
turn,—we behold a death indeed, but a death attended with 
perpetual resurrection and ascension on high, to which the 
heart of man, that owns no other hope, clings with admiring 
faith and ardent aspiration. Is it not so? asks the hierophant 
of this new-termed Christianity, when he has worked himself 
to a fervent enthusiasm in the contemplation: ‘Is not this he 
that lives and was dead, and behold he is alive for evermore— 
the ever subsisting, ever improving, the ever young, fresh, and 
vigorous race of man ?’ 

Now what will be thought of this substitution by the 
earnest Christian (to whom the declaration can suggest only a 
horror at its desperate impiety, and a doubtful prayer for the 
persons that harbour it, if perchance the thought of their heart 
may be forgiven them) is not now the question. The matter 
must be taken up on a somewhat lower ground, when arguing 
Fonte! as sharing in the maguifoent predicate of the meocien. Bat the dificulty is 
not removed by a loose declaration like this without adequate meaning: it is only 
the more plainly inextricable. If the alleged participation be a one, what 
then becomes of our author’s argument, that the introduction of the ies instead 
of the individual is necessary in order to remove the positive contradiction which 
the orthodox theory of an individual God-man is said to involve? Truly, instead of 
removing, the author’s pantheistic scheme will then have multiplied, the all 
contradiction a hundred-thousand-fold. It is clear that the asserted participation 
is unreal and illusory: its reality would involve a real resurrection, the great point 
which our author’s double negation is ever put forward to evade, and which he will 


descend to any absurdity rather than admit. The contradiction passed over lightly 
in the text is therefore a real and irremoveable blot in the Straussian theory. 
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the principle of the question with Christologists such as these : 
we must ask how the common instinct of humanity,—that 
which is the divine spirit or god of their system, God’s witness 
in our breasts according to ours,—responds to invitations and 
hopes like the above. Does it, can it, attach the sentiment of 
repose and satisfaction to the view of the eternity of a species— 
ever shifting in its component parts—each member absorbed in 
his turn, and having no individual resurrection? Is nature an 
enemy, an enemy from which spiritual emancipation is held out 
as our true dignity and duty, while yet its physical victory is 
complete over each individual at death? And is there any 
approach gained to the desired emancipation,—is any strength 
or stay to the spirit derived,—from the consideration that science 
and art are ever mastering nature to their purposes,—that 
man, though individually a victim, is collectively omnipotent,— 
that “the Idea” is irresistible in its march, and ever triumphs 
at last? Such is the substance of our hope in Christ, if the 
system unfolded in the preceding extracts is embraced as truth. 
And we ask not now whether the notion is wise or sublime or 
holy, but whether it is intelligible: whether the heart of man 
is so framed by nature, as to conceive trust or satisfaction or 
support from considerations such as these? Man may, we be- 
lieve, reconcile himself to any view of his destiny: but the 
question is whether these considerations will reconcile him? 
Let all experience be interrogated whether their influence is not 
of an opposite character: to awaken a painfully disquieting 
sense of the contradiction between man’s high faculties and his 
worm-like destiny: to set him at war with himself and his 
gravest human pursuits, by demonstrating to him personally the 
nullity and fruitless vexation of all: to create a dissatisfaction 
within, which nothing but sensuality on the one side or the 
whisper of a very different faith on the other, reducing all to 
harmony with the law of his immortal being, can alleviate or 
‘render tolerable. And instead of finding a solace against mor- 
tality in the thought of the conquests of human art over 
nature, is it not rather a relief to turn to the unchanged majesty 
and beauty of nature from the weary contemplations of human 
mutability,—from the works ever repeated, ever lost to their 
‘authors, of the successive generations of mankind ? 

We apprehend that men of all characters, to whom these 
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considerations have been strongly presented, return but one 
answer to this question: that Lord Byron and St Augustine, 
the Heathen Sage and the Royal Preacher, speak to the same 
effect here‘. However opposite their practical conclusions 
from it, the fact is attested alike by the pious and the un- 
believing, even by the convivial songs that tell of the labours 
of science and art as proper indeed for beings that had ages 
of commensurate life before them, but not to be thought of 
by those whose whole calling is to make the most of their 
span of fleeting existence. All concur to show that scientific 
and other labours are then only pursued happily and satis- 
factorily to the spirit, when combined with true religion and 
the hope of (not a generic but a personal) immortality. 
We know indeed one of old® who sought to raise a lofty 

and a pleasing strain upon an opposite theme. 

Stravit, Hongee edit loviontbus ire por alta, 

Ac pedibus salsas docuit superare lacunas, _ 


Et contemsit equeis insultans murmura ponti, 
Lumine ademto, animam moribundo corpore fudit. 
® . e 


Adde repertores doctrinarum atque leporum, 
Adde Heliconiadum comites; quorum unus Homerus 
Sceptra. potitus, eadem aliis sopitu’ quiete est. . 

e 


Ipse Epicurus obtt, decurso lumine vite, 
Qui genus humanum ingenio superavit, et omneis 
Restinxit, stellas exortus uti aérius Sol. 
Tu vero dubitabis, et indignabere obire ? 
® e ® 


Proinde, licet quotvis vivendo condere sacla, 
Mors eterna tamen nihilominus illa manebit ; 
Nec minus ille diu jam non erit, ex hodierno 
Lumine qui finem vitai fecit, et ille 

Mensibus atque anneis qui multeis occidit ante. 


But the object of the Roman poet, as of his Grecian master, 
was so far coincident with that of the Symposiac philosophy 
before alluded to, as to be most avowedly exclusive of all 
higher aims: it excludes as well the paramount desire of 
human eminence in the several departments he enumerates,— 


* Cicero, Tusc. Dieput. Lib. 11.28: ‘Theophrastus autem moriens accusasse na- 
turam dicitur, quod cervis et cornicibus vitam diuturnam, quorum id nihil interesset, 
—hominibus, quorum maxime interfuisset, tam exiguam vitam dedisset: quorum si 
setas potuisset ease longinquior, futurum fuisse, ut omnibus perfectis artibus omni 
doctrina hominum vita erudiretur. Querebatur igitur se tum, cum illa videre 
coepisset, extingui.” We read the same in Diogen. Laert. Lib. v. [p. 291], with the 
addition (most important to our present argument) that the #3éa roi Alov were re- 
gretted by the dying philosopher, as too much sacrificed to these fruitless pursuits. 

5 [Lucretius, 111. 1042.] 


terminates in mere Seculurnty. | 89 
(all of them, in Strauss’s language, provinces of the divine 
Spirit in humanity)—as that of religious purification, which 
his system directly annihilates. His sole professed end is 
to illustrate the commoda vit#: to instruct men to improve 
their transitory state by securing in it with prudent circum- 
spection the greatest possible amount of tranquil enjoyment: 
a rule of life to which indeed his glowing strains are sin- 
gularly misapplied, but definite and undisguised in its earth- 
liness. It is not so with the men, however plain-spoken, 
whose doctrines we are now reviewing. In them we find a 
high Stoical profession of overcoming naturalness and the 
like—issuing at last in a system, where the views that de- 
termine action are no other than those admitted and regarded 
by the Epicurean. Or rather their high religious language, 
attaching itself professedly to the Christian mysteries of the 
incarnation, the atoning death, and the resurrection to im- 
mortality, is found to terminate actually in a view of man’s 
nature and destiny, which is no other than that of Diderot 
and the Encyclopedists. 

Such is indeed the Pantheism of those in Christian Ger- 
many who idolize the species, and decry (as a Kantian un- 
reality!) all faith in an ulterior world. But those who on 
heathen ground worked out a pantheistical scheme of con- 
templation and mental endeavour, whether the Stoics of 
Greece or the Vedantists of India, had higher thoughts than 
these. Like Hegel, the Vedantists® identify the spint that 
is in man with the Spirit of the Universe: lke him they 
teach that, as by thought man ceases to be a votary of 
sense and matter, a mere child of “the visible mother Na- 
ture,” whose illusions involve men in the disquieting and 
corrupting agitations of varied interests and passions,—so by 
fixing his mind on that which is alone Eternal and True, 
he breaks the illusion of the separate Ego and meum, he 
becomes identified with the object of his thought and know- 
ledge, the Spirit which is everlasting and unchangeable. The 
Indian theosophist agrees with our author and his school in 
considering this as the only true idea of man’s immortality, 
all that is separate and individual being transitory and 
perishable: but here is the great difference. Instead of in- 

6 See Appendix D. 
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structing man, as Strauss does, to find his immortality in 
that of the never-ending species,—to trace his own perfecti- 
bility and godlike being in the continued improvement of 
the race in knowledge and civilization,—the Gentile sage 
teaches the highest spiritual votary a more excellent way 
than this, and far more accordant with the real philosophy 
of the system. The lower way does indeed suffice, in this 
heathen judgment, for such as take up with the world as it 
appears to the undiscerning eye, composed of many separate 
souls, and varied concerns. Virtuous conduct in these (unreal) 
relations, joined to worship of the Deity in the several forms 
in which, in accordance with this imperfect view, he is vari- 
ously manifested in traditional religion and mythology, will 
insure its reward in this life, and in successive stages of 
subsequent being. But the reward is still transitory, as every 
thing individual must be, and as it has been through all 
preceding births;—the cycles of mundane existence, whether 
celestial, terrestrial, or infernal, ever concluding and ever re- 
commencing. But the soul that firmly believes and embraces 
this doctrine of identity with the Supreme seeks the reali- 
zation of its blessedness at once; i.e. deliverance from this 
illusory round of varied being, and absorption into the Su- 
preme Essence. By meditation of the One Eternal and True, 
the vessel that now holds the soul as a separate individual 
is broken, and its ethereal fluid merged in the ocean of pure 
Spirit. The surface of the mind within, that now, through 
the agitations of nature and passion, reflects a variety of 
images from the one great object presented to it, is to be 
reduced to that unruffled state in which it reflects but One; 
and then the image and the substance are identified. For 
this purpose all that tells of man’s individual condition, his 
separate subsistence and relations, must be renounced; abso- 
lute indifference must be his study, and contemplation his 
sole business, if eternal liberation be the object pursued. 
Now, that this mode of religion is, like the theurgy of 
the Neo-platonists, pregnant with absurdity and falsehood,— 
that its total dissevering of contemplation from the duties of 
our individual and social state is most unsound and mis- 
chievous,—is indeed very clear. We, who recognize God as 
the heavens declare, and as Jesus Christ his Son has fully 


Mae - 
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revealed him, ie. as Lord and Ruler of this universe, not as 
its co-essential soul,—we Christians perceive by that light, 
not only the practical mistake of those aspirants for divinity, 
but the spiritual and doctrinal error that animates it. And 
we contend that the mpdrov yeddos of this and of all 
similar heathen systems,—the source of all that is impious 
and absurd in them (for they have that as the ground of 
them all which is the opposite to absurd or impious),—is 
precisely that which it has in common with the Schellings 
and Hegels of our own time:—I mean the doctrine enun- 
ciated nearly in the same terms in Sanscrit as by them in 
German, that the knowing and the known are identical, that 
consequently to the perfect Gnostic all worship is merged in 
self-contemplation. The Brahmanic and other Gentile systems 
only carry out into individual application that which our 
present author evades, referrmg in a vague manner to hu- 
mnanity in general what he will not venture to apply in its 
fulness to the members of whom humanity is composed’: 
and by making the species, as such, in its progressive im- 
provement in arts and advance to perfection, the subject of 
that death to the world of sense, that revivification and ab- 
sorption into the all-pervading God which this theosophy in- 
culcates, he changes its original high tone altogether to that 
of a worship of the world and of the age. And in this, not 
only does he fall far below the heathen Pantheism in the 
consistent following out of its peculiar principles, but in an- 
other and a better characteristic, the perception of that eternal 
truth of which this is after all but a perverted form. The 
wearisomeness of the vanity to which human nature is now 
subjected, through the taint of sin and death pervading it,— 
the desirableness of emancipation from this bondage, an eman- 
cipation only attainable through spiritual union with Him 


7 See icularly the in Strauss, § 149: ‘Though I can reflect 
that the Bivine Spirit .... is the human, and the human nis the divine,— 
yet can I never represent to myself how the divine and human natures can make 
up the distinct yet connected mgredients of one historical person.” Here th 
the pantheistic premises should require the stress of the negation to be laid on the 

oné, i.e. on one only such m—the further reasoning shows the actual 
stress of the aathor’s conclusion to be transferred to the word Asstorical. Thus the 
burden of what this identifying doctrine requires is conveniently thrown on the 
species abstractedly considered ; and what ought, if these principles be true, to be 
realized, or at least realizable, in every individual, we find to be realized in fact in 
none. (Cf. not. 3, p. 3§ sup.) 
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‘in whom we live and move and are,” who is the only Self- 
existent and True, the support and essential basis of all other 
existence,—the necessity, in order to this union, of controlling 
the manifold illusions of selfish cupidity and passion which 
prevent our contemplating or approaching Him,—these are 
momentous verities which the heathen systems really incul- 
cate, and which their pantheism, while it corrupts, does not 
wholly obscure or destroy. The persuasion that the soul was 
divine and a part of God (as we may see, e.g. in the Som- 
nium Sciyptonis) had not destroyed the notion of this life as 
wretched compared with the ulterior blessedness*; neither had 
it extinguished the idea of the personality of the departed; 
nor that of subjection to the Supreme Being as a Ruler who 
has placed us in this lower scene, or of obedience to His 
will as the true path of emancipation. And their modes of 
expression are sometimes such as even the Christian may 
adopt, to whom the Way, the Truth and the Life is per- 
sonally presented, and accessible®. 

We pass from Brahmanism to the rival Indian system of 
Buddhism. Not only in the Hindu, or in less corrupted Gentile 
doctrines, may we find a testimony against the hopeless theory 
of Hegel and Strauss; it may be found also in a system more 
nearly resembling that of Hegel in some respects, which the re- 
vulsion from the exoteric scheme of the Brahmans produced in 
the East. In tracing upwards from human volition what those 
hereditary instructors deduced downwards from divine dispen- 
sation or attraction, and in acknowledging no higher object 
of veneration and worship than what is found in the self- 
developed energies of wisdom and virtue in the ultra-deified 
sage, whom all may resemble, and of whom a series of suc- 
cessive repetitions is to be expected,—the Buddhist, while 
exposed to the charge of atheism from his Brahmanic adver- 
sary, still retains a pantheistic semblance in his esoteric re- 
ligion: and inasmuch ag it is in the energy of the spiritual 
man exclusively that the Divinity according to him is per- 
ceived and adored, his system is so far more apparently allied 
to the Hegelian. Yet in the midst of a style of sentiment 


8 Ti vivunt qui ¢ conportm vnculig tanquam ¢ carcere evolaverunt: vestra vero, 
que dicitur, vita mors est 


® Vid. e.g. Boeth. Cone. Philosoph. Lib. m1. metr. 9. 
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respecting the causes and process of things, which resembles 
in some respects that of the Epicureans, this philosophy views 
still the world and its ordinary round of subsistencies as 
something from which eternal liberation is sought: it speaks 
here much in the language of the rival Indian system,—a 
language the most opposed to Epicureanism, and the epicu- 
reanized Pantheism of Spinoza. The mirvdna of the Buddhist 
—though the Brahmanists say it is mere annihilation—is 
shown by the ardour of its ascetics to be something very 
different in its nature. However absurd and misplaced their 
methods, the object of search appears the same as that to 
which the whole Gentile world bears witness as longed for; 
the deliverance from the bondage of mere physical or sensual 
existence, and reunion of the soul to God. 

Are these then, as Christians deem them, the breathings 
of the creature longing for deliverance,—in which the fixed 
sentiment of those who have the first-fruits of the Spirit is 
anticipated and preluded to, only in less distinctly hopeful 
tones, by the better spirits of Gentilism!®? Or are we rather 
to believe our author and other Hegelians telling us, that 
such sentiments, either in heathens or Christians of a former 
age, indicate only the gloom or the barbarism that surrounded 
them; that the objects denounced by them as illusory and 
disappointing are really divine and satisfactory after all; that 
the evils of life are cured, and the sting of death removed, 
by the general improvement of society,—though all ulterior 
hope is finally banished by the newest philosophy, and though 
there is no infinite but in the ceaseless repetitions of the 
finite? The heathen theologians, whom a metaphysical dif- 
ficulty had led to adulterate with pantheism the religious 
sentiments of fallen man obscurely “feeling after” his God, 
are objects certainly of a very different regard from men who 
in the very bosom of Christianity set up a hopeless speculation 
like this. It is with deeper sadness and awe that we apply 
even to the least misled of the latter class the words in 
which St Augustine apostrophized one of the former, the 


10 Rom. viii. 19—23. 

11 That this is the doctrine of the Hegelian school, and that Gischel in main- 
taining the contrary, viz. Hegel’s belief in the immortality of the soul, i. e. the per- 
sonal soul of this or that individual, utterly mistook his master’s megning, is main- 
tained by Michelet, Vol. 1. p. 640, seq. of his History of German Philosophy. 
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great Varro: “Anima tua tam docta et ingeniosa, ubi te 
multum dolemus, per hec mysteria doctrine ad Deum suum 
—id est, a quo facta est, non cum quo facta est—nec cuyus 
portio, sed cujus conditio! est,—nec quit est omniwm anima, 
sed qui fecit omnem animam,—quo solo illustrante fit anima 
beata, si ejus gratis non sit ingrata,—nullo modo potutt per- 
venire.” [De Civitate Dei, Lib. VIL cap. 5.] 

Amidst all the striking points of difference between the 
pantheism of heathen countries and of modern Chnistian 
Europe, to the great disadvantage of the latter, some curious 
points of resemblance may yet be traced between them. Among 
these is the anti-historical character of the system ;—singu- 
larly exemplified in the country where the most rigid pantheism 
has fixed its seat, and where it has actually extinguished regular 
history, leaving mythicism and abstract philosophy in its place”. 
A corresponding tendency to this would be felt in Europe itself, 
were it possible for the spirit that animates Hegel’ and his 
followers, and their sentiments respecting the individual and 
the species, to become universal even among their own country- 
men. It is one part of this anti-historic tendency, that the 
human race is conceived and spoken of as if it were eternal, as 
well on the side of the past as of the future: in a manner 
which calls to mind the doctrine of the Indian and other Gen- 
tile schools respecting the ever recurring Yugas or cycles of 
human existence”. The astounding positions respecting the 


13 i.e. xrlows. 

13 The whole of the ante-Mahometan history of India, comprehending the 
period of ita greatest eminence in art and science, with a highly polished poeti- 
cal and dramatic literature, is left to be collected from inscriptions, or from the 
chaos of mythical notices. The only regular histories are found in the extreme 
North and South, in Cashmere and Ceylon respectively, in both of which Brah- 
manism has been displaced by Buddhism,—a system in which the pantheistic 
element, though existing, is far lees prominent than the ethical and human. 

14 See the passages quoted from Hegel, p. 34, sup. and note, that from Baur, 
p- 8, not., &. &., all tending to sink the idea of the past in that of a perpetual 
philosophical present. This spirit and tendency of the ‘‘ newest philosophy” may 
have contributed to draw from B. J. Niebuhr, whose genius was eminently histo- 
rical, that noble testimony against the Pantheism and mythicism of those who have 
pretended to use his methods for establishing the latter; declaring his strong 
belief in a personal God, a historical Christ, and the literal verity of the articles of 
the Creed and of all the t facts of the Bible. See his Life, Vol. 11. p. 344, or 
Neander, Preface to the Life of Jesus Christ, pp. xxvii, xxviii. 

15 Compare the Institutes of Menu, Lib. I. v. 79, 80, seq. with 8S. Aug. De 
Civitate Dei, Lib. x11. cap. 13—and with the sentiment of Celsus as quoted by 
Origen, Lib. Iv. p. 207, ed. Spencer: duola 8’ dx’ dpyas els rédkos 4 ray Oryraw 
weplodos* xal xara ras rerayyuévas dvaxux\hoas dxdyxn Ta abra del xal yeyovérat, 
wat elvat, xal EcecOa. This is indeed, as Sir Isaac Newton has indicated, the 
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human genus which have been quoted from Strauss” are evi- 
dently far more adapted for an age in which it was esteemed 
philosophical to consider the series of human generations as 
eternal, than for the present; where the discoyeries of Cuvier 
have added physical demonstration to what was before the 
uniform voice of human record and tradition respecting their 
comparative novelty in the world”. But however determined 
by anti-supernatural prepossession to set aside the divine autho- 
rity of the Mosaic cosmogony,—and however disposed by the 
anti-historic character of his speculative science to attach 
little value to the arguments so well stated by the epicurean 
poet’ to the same purpose, the recent origin of man,—our 
author cannot so conveniently despise the scientific evidence of 
modern geology. And when, in the fervour of his speculation, 
he classes the notion of the present state of things having a 
beginning with the belief of angelic and diabolic existence, as 
something against which high religious development revolts,— 
as a “dross” yet to be purged from religion, ere we can move 
in advance of the giant-step towards its liberalization which 
Jesus had taken long before”,—it is unfortunate for the credit 
of this high sounding and ingenious declamation, that the 
science, which speaks so clearly of a commencement of human- 
ity and its concerns, must come in with our vulgar Christianity 
for a share in the rebuke. 

To conclude the subject now immediately before us, we may 
confidently anticipate the answer which every religious mind 
will give to the questions above quoted (page 28), however 
confidently propounded with an opposite hope by our author. 
It may seem to him most marvellous how any one can doubt 
that the union of divine to human nature must be real in a 

nsequ f substitutin, i nal ity f Intelligent Creator and 
Ruler of ‘the ‘Universe : and “that this ceaseless revolution of the faite is the very 
essence of the infinite is the clear doctrine of Hegel’s school, as many of the pas 
sages above referred to evince. In Hegel’s Relegions Philosophie, as quoted in 
the Freiburg Zeitschrift fiir Theologie, Vol. 11. p. 307, we read ‘“‘ Das en 
des Endlichen muss sich wieder aufheben: so ist denn das endliche Moment des 

ttlichen Lebens. Ohne Welt ist Gott nicht Gott.” The existence of the finite 

ing necessarily repeated and concluded, the finite is an essential moment of the 
divine life, like the day and night, the alternate work and repose, of Brahma. 
‘¢ Without the world,” concludes the Pantheist, ‘‘God is not God.” 

16 See p. 29, seq. supra. 

7 On this subject see the Earl of Rosse'’s Argument to prove the Truth of 
the Christian Revelation. Chapters 0. and 10. 

18 Lucretius, Lib. v. 325—35!. 

19 Strauss, Vol. 1. pp. 776, 777. 
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higher sense, when the whole of humanity is its subject, than 
when restricted to a particular man,—or that the incarnation of 
God from eternity (!) is a truer thing than one in an exclusive 
point of time,—or that “a few healings of the sick in Galilee” 
are “insignificant occurrences” compared with the march of 
mind, the progress of the Idea, or the triumph over nature by 
mechanism. Yet whoever has reflected on the great burden 
that oppresses humanity at all times, and is sensible that the 
deliverance of the soul from sin is an achievement far beyond 
the power of the arts, science, and civilization of the best ages 
of the world, may well pause at least before he adopts such a 
conclusion. And if he has heard, on authority that bears at 
least some good marks of credibility, of a remedial virtue 
exerted by Incarnate Godhead on the earth for the highest 
needs of man, and that what was once carnally manifested in 
outward things is now supplied spiritually by means, which 
Christ’s word and promise sufficiently indicate to faith, he will 
not need much more than the examination of his own heart 
and conscience to choose between this statement of his Christian 
instructors, and the new one here opposed to it. He will turn 
with disgust from the stranger's voice which tells him he has 
this Godhead in and of himself: and which bids him trace its 
exemplifications in those works and pursuits which, without a 
better hope and liberation from evil to hallow them, are felt to 
be mere confusion and vexatious vanity. 

This may suffice to repel the pretence of superior wisdom 
in the impugner of a personal Christ. But if the superior 
might of the so-called spiritualities which he alleges be the 
main inducement offered to the Christian for merging in them 
his faith and religion, he may remember that twice have these 
been signally triumphed over by the apparent weakness of the 
people of God. Once a rude nomadic company, contemptible 
as they might be deemed by Manetho or by modern admirers 
of his nation™, burst the bands thrown around them by the 
gigantic civilization of ancient Egypt ;—which now leaves but 

*® Champollion in the Introduction, p. xix, to his posthumous Grammaire 
Egyptienne, published by the French Government, says, ‘‘ Les tribus par 
la ruse (!) a oppression d’un peuple bien plus avancé qu’elles-mémes dans la civili- 
sation, ne purent, en rentrant dans le désert, se dépouiller en méme temps des 
idées d’ordre, des habitudes civiles, ni oublier les pratiques des arta acquises pendant 


un séjour Prolongé sur les rives du Nil, au milieu d’une nation agricole, &. &c. &.” 
Compare Joseph. adv. Apion. Lib. I. c. 25—29. 
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the sad wreck of monuments with empty names to the wonder- 
ing beholder, while the cause of those emancipated serfs is 
interwoven with the sympathetic recollections of the best and 
the wisest of the human race. And again, in the most extended 
and powerful empire that the world has ever yet seen, in the 
period of its greatest strength and illumination, the Cross of 
an expiring convict became the ensign of a new and unheard 
of kingdom, a kingdom that subdued its oppressors, and is 
never to be destroyed. With this double Paschal victory of the 
Old and New Testament yearly and constantly before the eyes 
of the Church, it will not avail to talk of the “ insignificance™” 
of any transactions in which her Founder was concerned, or of 
the weakness of her cause at any time. The conviction of the 
adversaries themselves must belie their contemptuous words. 
They who cannot bring their intellects to confess that the fool- 
ashness of God ts wiser than men must discover, in the utter 
impotence of their endeavours to set up their own speculation 
on its ruins, that the weakness of God ts stronger. 


" —“unbedeutende Begebnisse.” Vid. Strauss, Vol. 1. p. 769. 
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SECTION V. 


INQUIRY WHETHER THIS CHRISTOLOGY ‘CAN BE CONNECTED 
IN ANY INTELLIGIBLE MANNER WITH THE ACTUAL 
LIFE OF JESUS. 


HAVING discussed the internal reasonableness and consistency 
of this doctrine, we have next to examine its coherence with 
those evangelic narratives, whether they be historical or mythi- 
cal, from which it has assumed the name of Christology. Here 
we are instructed at the outset as to the kind and degree 
of connexion we have to expect: we have seen how Hegel as 
well as his disciple speaks of the history of Jesus as merely 
suggesting this doctrine; which doctrine being once appre- 
hended, the historical basis—(a basis, it appears, no longer)— 
should be discarded from view altogether as a bygone dream. 
There is doubtless good reason for desiring this speedy and 
total dismissal of the subject from the mind of the initiated 
learner: and no good reason should appear, if this be true, why 
the life and acts of the founder of Christianity should be made 
the necessary suggesting ground of a doctrine whose proper seat 
and subject is so independent of them. Their place, it should 
seem, might be equally well occupied by the labours of Hercu- 
les, or by any other instance of what Strauss calls the might of 
the spirit triumphing over the dull resistance of sluggish nature, 
and exhibiting divine power in humanity. Nevertheless, as it 
is Jesus Christ of Nazareth who gives the name and the occa- 
sion to this philosophical theory, and as its propounder does 
concede to the evangelic story a pre-eminence—an actual, 
though not a necessary, pre-eminence—in the suggestion and 
initial building of his edifice, the nature of this relation is 
forced upon us as a subject of inquiry. We will take Dr 
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Strauss, therefore, on his own ground: content for the present 
to enquire whether such connexion as he himself asserts or im- 
plies, when he makes this metaphysical theory the conclusion of 
his critical labour on the Gospel narrative, really subsists, or 
can intelligibly subsist, between the two. 

Here however we have an unsatisfactory circumstance meet- 
ing us at the outset: our author in the last two editions of his 
work having expressed himself very differently on this part of his 
subject. In the third edition, of 1838, the memorable passage 
that unfolds the full mystery of his Christology, as quoted 
p. 29, sup. was followed by the sentence with which our citation 
closed: “This alone is the absolute subject-matter of Christo- 
logy ;—the circumstance that this appears bound up in the 
person and history of an individual belongs only to the historic 
form of the doctrine.” But instead of this short sentence, 
which tells nothing as to the mode in which the esoteric doc- 
trine has been attached to the narrative as its exoteric form, the 
second edition, of the preceding year 1837, had the following 
very explicit paragraph on the subject’. “This alone is the ab- 
“solute subject-matter of Christology: the circumstance that 
“this appears bound up in the person and history of an indi- 
“vidual has no other subjective ground than this,—that the 
“individual in question, by means of his personality and his 
“destiny, became the occasion of bringing that subject-matter 
“into universal consciousness; while the degree of spiritual 
“attainment in the ancient world, and in the vulgar perhaps 
“of every time, can contemplate the idea of humanity only in 
“the concrete figure of an individual In a time of the deepest 
“ convulsion, of the greatest bodily and mental suffering, a pure 
“individual, venerated as divinely sent, sinks into suffering and 
“death; and soon afterwards, the belief in his resurrection 
“forms itself. In such a state of things, the tua res agitur 
“must occur to every one: and Christ must appear as the per- 
“gon who, as Clement of Alexandria said in a somewhat dif- 
“ ferent sense’, dramatically represented humanity, rd Spada rHs 


1 Strauss, Vol. 0. p. 740 (of the second edition). 

? It is not only the application, but the words themselves, that our author has 
altered here. e has substituted “‘humanity” for “life” in the passage of St 
Clement, which is ‘Apéudws rolvuy tbroxpcivdpevos Td Spaza Tov Blov, bwrep 
dv 6 Geds dyweloacba wapdoyp, Td Te rpaxréa, Td Te bropeveréa yowplfe. ‘ Blame- 
leasly acting the drama of life, which God.may appoint him to struggle through, he 
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“ dvOpemornros vrexpivero. In his sufferings was the external 
“trouble that oppresses humanity concentrated, and the inter- 
“nal represented: there was therefore in his reanimation an 
‘encouragement, that in such sufferings the spirit may not 
“lose, but maintain, itself; that in the negation of naturalness 
“not only may it not negative, but in the highest sense affirm, 
“itself. If God has willed his Prophet, yea even his best 
“ beloved, and Son, to be given up to such affliction for the sin 
“of men,—then was even this extreme limit of finite existence 
“recognized as a moving principle in the divine life; and man 
“pressed down by trouble and sin may learn to feel himself 
“taken up to divine freedom. As the God of Plato on the con- 
“templation of Ideas framed the world’, so has the Church, as 
induced by the person and fate of Jesus she sketched out the 
“form of her Christ, unconsciously adumbrated the idea of 
“humanity in its relation to divinity. But,” continues our 
author (though in an uncultivated age a community of troubled 
Jews in Palestine might commit such a mistake as this,—the 
identification of the Idea with the individual) “the science of 
“our time can no longer suppress the notion, that regard to 
“an individual belongs only to the temporal and popular form 
* of the doctrine.” 

It might have been unnecessary, perhaps ungracious, to 
bring forward a statement which Dr Strauss has on better 
consideration suppressed, had either his destructive process on 
the life of Jesus preceding, or his alleged conclusion of hu- 


(the intellectual Christian) discerns the things to be done and the things to be 
endured.” Stromata, Lib. vu. [p. 530. Edit. 1616.] 

* The remark that as the Platonic deity purposely framed the world from his 
well-digested ideas of perfect order and beauty,—#o did the unenlightened Church 
frame unawares its doctrinal fabric of God made man from a few events in Jesus’ 
life, misunderstood and exaggerated,—might recall to the recollection of some an 
‘almost equally exquisite simile of dissimilitude, which another ingenious writer on 
the Progress of has employed on a different branch of his subject. 

Yes! human laws, and laws esteemed divine, 
The gen’rous passion straiten and confine. 
And as a stream, when art constrains its course, 
Pours its fierce torrent with augmented force, 
So Passion, narrowed to one channel 
ple the former, does not flow at all. 
or Love then only flaps his purple 
When uncontroll’d by Pricstoraft or by Kings. 
Progress of Man, Canto 23. 
_ The form of the Straussian simile, however, is but an exponent of the utter 
incongruity, historical and philosophical, which pervades this extraordinary passage, 
and which is pointed out fully in the text, 
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manity at large being the only real objective Christ, been 
modified proportionally. But when in a process of argument 
a certain link or step is withdrawn and replaced by another 
totally different (inserted in the ensuing chapter), and this 
without any alteration either in the premises or the conclu- 
sion which that link should connect, it may be necessary, 
in order to ascertain the soundness of the whole system in 
which this strange circumstance occurs, to subject the old as 
well as the new link to examination. The probable presump- 
tion in this case is, that the withdrawn step was adapted to 
its place in the process, though found untenable; and that 
the substituted step, though more tenable in itself, is far 
less fitted to connect the ruptured parts together. The pre- 
sumption will be abundantly verified here; on considering on 
the one hand the paragraph just quoted from the old edition, 
and on the other the vague and self-conflicting matter which 
the author has appended to his new edition, in order to 
supply in a less assailable shape this difficult but most neg- 
lected part of his theory, the relation of the actual Jesus to 
his Christology. 

For, in the first place, the passage above quoted, unten- 
able and absurd as it is, was well adapted to its place in 
the Straussian system, or rather indispensable to it. The 
whole of his destructive process on the evangelical history 
consists in converting into causes what the Church of Christ 
recognizes as effects. It is not the witnessed miraculous power 
of Jesus that produced faith mm him: but the faith in him, 
somehow existing before, that created the story of his mira- 
cles. It is not the correspondence in the acts and events of 
his life with ancient predictions that caused his reception by 
the better Israelites as the promised Christ: but it is a pre- 
sumption, somehow existing independently, that he must be 
the Christ, that united with the recollection of those predic- 
tions in the people’s minds to make up the story of their 
accomplishment. Such is his process throughout his critical 
work: the said somehow, meanwhile, remaining a mystery 
which his philosophy cannot penetrate, and accumulating in 
difficulty and incomprehensibility as he proceeds: since the 
more the destructive process appears to prosper, the less 
is left, either intellectually or morally, to the object of his 
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criticism, to which such transcendent presumptions and pre- 
possessions as the scheme requires could by any possibility 
be attached. Such is indeed the inevitable course and fate of 
every attempt at explication which mistakes an effect for a 
cause‘, But to this scheme, however, the positions above 
cited are a necessary corollary or supplement. As it was 
from the current ideas of the Palestine Jews exciting in their 
hitherto upright and clear-headed subject a mixture of am- 
bition and fanatic delusion, (for such is Strauss’s odious hy- 
pothesis respecting his alleged “pure individual”!), that the 
first conception of Jesus as the Messiah was derived,—so 
from the ideas of his early followers, subsequent to his death 
and tmagined resurrection, arose the contemplation in him 
of the great mystery of godliness “God manifest in the flesh” 
—of which our author is now to supply the more general, 
the only philosophical, conception. Since such, then, must 
be the assigned origin of Catholic Christian doctrine, in order 
to swit the whole purpose and scheme of Strauss, here we 
have the boldly sketched outline of its particulars. The 
deep distress, bodily and mental, of the time caused these 
persons to think of the wrongful sufferings of Jesus by the 
hands of the envious rulers and Pharisees, with the energy 
of individual application to themselves: while the thought of 
his resurrection, (a fancied resurrection from the grave!), 
comforted them with a hope in themselves of similar support 
and eventual triumph. Hence the belief in the vicarious suf- 
ferings, the meritorious sacrifice, the conquest over the grave, 
the glorification and eternal reign, of their Lord and Re- 
deemer. 

But the absurdities of this statement are almost too mani- 
fest for express refutation. A time of the deepest bodily 
and mental distress is the creator of all this fabne! But 
who are the sufferers? By whom, and wherefore did they suf- 
fer? Our author will not pretend that the afflictions endured 
by the Jewish nation at the hands of the Romans, and is- 
suing in the destruction of their temple and national polity, 
were the sources of such a persuasion. It must be clear to 
him that the persons thus afflicted, as they were prompted 
to their desperate struggle by the hope of a Messiah the 


4 e.g. Gibbon’s mode of accounting for the early progreas of Christianity. 
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most opposite to one who was crucified, so even to the last 
extremity they invoked any other Deliverer or resource from 
their misery than this. He must mean of course the flock 
of Christ—the apostolic Church, persecuted by both Jews 
and Gentiles: and then in the name of truth and common 
sense, what was the cause, the sole provocative ground, of 
their sufferings? Can any other be possibly pointed out than 
their fatth,—their constant belief and profession before all 
men that the crucified Jesus was the Christ, that he was 
risen from the dead, that he was the Son of God and Saviour 
of the world,—the very faith which this author would per- 
suade us that their sufferings preceded and created? 

But is the tendency of faith in the exalted person of the 
Lord once crucified to animate his followers under their suf- 
ferings for his cause, an argument or presumption that the 
former is a mere product and creation of the latter? Miserable 
indeed were the condition of humanity, if this were good 
reasoning in any case;—if what in any instance fell in with 
its wants, and satisfied its aspirations, were only on that ac- 
count the more probably an invention of the want which it 
only pretends to supply. Yet this is Strauss’s argument here, 
and in many other portions—yet unsuppressed—of his work. 
And if any thing were needed to prove the virtually godless 
character of the pantheistic system, and that our ancestors 
of the last and preceding centuries were quite mght in class- 
ing Spinozism and atheism under the same category, it 
might be found in the revolting coolness and confidence with 
which this mode of argument is frequently presented. In 
§ 13 of his Introduction our author desires his readers to 
call to mind “the powerful religious satisfaction” which the 
belief in a dead and risen Messias afforded to “those that 
felt their need of religion,” as one solid ground for presuming 
that the resurrection, with other miracles, was the mere off- 
spring of such persons’ credulity®. To one who recognizes 80 
much of Natural Religion as to believe that God disposes 
the faculties of man, mental as well as bodily, and provides 
in both for the wants which he has himself implanted, such 
an argument could have no weight. And though we allow 
it to be unsafe and inadmissible to reason a@ priort from 

5 Strauss, Vol. 1. p. 86. 
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this consideration to establish the truth of a fact or doctrine 
that consoles,—(because we are insufficient judges of what 
degree of consolation is best for us, and still more of the 
precise method which the Almighty may take for imparting 
it),—yet certainly on the other hand to make it a ground of 
presumption against a doctrine or alleged fact, that it affords 
such satisfaction to our highest perceptions, cannot be the 
deliberate thought of one who believes in a good God ruling 
the world. After all, it should seem that there is more of 
similitude than of dissimilitude in the strange comparison 
above quoted; if only we substitute for the true God recog- 
nized by Plato, who forms and disposes all things by an all- 
perfect will, that impersonal deity, the fast-bound soul of 
Nature, which alone Spinoza and Strauss acknowledge. The 
incessant evolutions of unconscious Nature tend, as matenalists 
would persuade men, to bring out at last forms of admirable 
symmetry and beauty: and just so, as we are to understand, 
the first Christians, without knowing it, with no thought but 
that of comforting themselves in trouble, sketched out of their 
own heads a form of divine perfection in human personality, 
triumphing over death and opening heaven to mankind. 
Happily the repugnance to pure reason is no less manifest in 
this argument than its inconsistency with any kind of theism. 
To perceive it fully, it needs but to conceive who the first 
Christians were, and how related to the alleged fact of their 
Lord's revivification : their leaders certainly cognizant whether 
it were true or not, and all unspeakably interested in being 
assured respecting it: every hope of this world being crossed 
by their adherence to the crucified Lord, no less than every 
preceding hope from the expected Christ in those who were 
Jews, and every preceding notion of divine manifestation and 
favour in those who were Gentiles. If a man urges imposture 
in this case, he speaks what is indeed most false, but what is 
conceivable. We may join issue on this—we may meet and 
discuss his arguments, And so perhaps we might, if instead of 
imposture, he came with any definite and intelligible hypothesis 
of delusion in twelve or more persons. But here is one who 
says, “The resurrection is a truth, but a logical truth only, viz. 
the denial of the sensuality which is the death of the spiritual 
life: it 1s this double negation mythicized, which is the true 
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substance of the doctrine of Christ rising again from the grave: 
the first Christians having worked themselves into the belief of 
this (bodily) resurrection in order to console themselves under 
the persecutions they endured for affirming it :”—-and what is 
to be said to him? The self-destroying circle of the statement, 
if the pronoun denote the latter bodily resurrection,—and the 
utter incoherence, if the former or spiritual resurrection be 
intended,—equally defy all attempt to encounter the case with 
argument: it is easier to believe almost any miracle than to 
understand and embrace this. The prestige of Napoleon’s in- 
vincibility might contribute materially to some of his victories : 
it might even lead to a belief that he was a victor in some in- 
‘stances where he was not: but were a man hence to conclude, 
that by assuming this prestige as a primary fact he accounted 
sufficiently for the belief in every victory, and to lay it down 
accordingly that he gained none, the absurdity of such a posi- 
tion would not in the least exceed that of our author. The 
absurdity is in fact the same of making the strong persuasion 
of Christ’s power in his disciples, and the consoling virtue to 
them of the mysteries of his humiliation and exaltation, a 
reason for denying every miraculous work,—and the cardinal 
miracle of the resurrection most especially, on which alone that 
persuasion and that consolatory virtue depended for existence. 
This statement is, however, now suppressed by the author : 
nor is it replaced in the last edition by any which, like it and 
the (yet unsuppressed) refutation of Schleiermacher, attempts 
to represent the Church as the original delineator and author 
-of the Christ-like attributes in Jesus of Nazareth her founder. 
And the loss of what our author cannot but have considered as 
an essential crowning step in his mythicizing process, though it 
has not so much as modified the daring antichristianism of his 
pretended conclusion, has in some degree apparently abated the 
proudly confident tone with which he propounds it. The arro- 
gant passage that described the inculcation of a personal Christ 
come in the flesh as no dogmatic theology proper for this age, 
“ but a sermon,” remains still unaltered, as it was quoted, p. 3I, 
sup. But all that followed to the end of the work is suppressed °, 


6 Strauss, Vol. 0. pp. 7437149 | (of the second edition, 1837). mite title of 
this suppressed conclusion is Verhaliniss der Kritisch-speculativen T. heologue zur 
Kirche. ‘ Relation of Critico-speculative Theology to the Church,’ 
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which spoke of the mode of combining such preaching with the 
true generic Christology; the four methods for this purpose 
open to scientific theologians who had to deal with the vulgar,— 
but all involving more or less of mendacity, and therefore in 
strict morals inadmissible ; the consequent inevitable necessity 
of an approaching collision between popular religion and the 
enlightenment of the age; and the triumphant claim of superior 
merit, and truth, and wisdom, for the side of free-speaking, 
and free-writing. Instead of a discourse which, however pitiable 
in other respects, is at least creditable to the author's frank- 
ness and aversion from all fraud or dissimulation, a widely dif- 
ferent and yet larger disquisition is now appended, under the 
title of Vermittlungsversuche, or ‘search for conciliation,’ re- 
specting the mode in which the historical person of Jesus may 
be profitably considered by the enlightened Christologist. And 
here, amidst much that is very abhorrent to the sense of all 
genuine Christians,—as if the critic feared his reputation for 
free-thinking and speaking might suffer from this prudent 
alteration of his parting words,—we see, notwithstanding, some 
most remarkable concessions. The chief of these I will now 
give in the author’s own words, not garbled nor insulated, but 
attended with all the explanatory and partially counteracting 
matter, by which it is carefully qualified in his discourse. 

“At the first view,” says Dr Strauss, Vol. 1. p. 775—“ the 
“ antithesis of the human and the divine, as it is set forth in 
“every human consciousness, but was present in its strictest 
“form in the consciousness of the people of Israel, was in the 
“ self-consciousness of Jesus according to the first three Evan- 
“ gelists resolved into this, that he recognised God as his Fa- 
“ ther, God's cause as his own, was conscious of perfectly know- 
“ang the Father, and resigned his own will to the dwine: 
“according to John he spoke expressly of his oneness with the 
“Father, and set himself forth as the visible manifestation of 
“the same: according to both representations, this was not only 
“wunthout pretension, but also was tt no mere transient ele- 
“vation of the mind of Jesus in certain exalted moments, 
“but his whole life; and all his discourses and acts were 
“thoroughly penetrated with this consciousness as with ther 
“soul. If religion then is the relation between God and man 
“become vital in the human spirit: thus the steps of the reli- 
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“gious life ascend from the obscure unconsciousness respect- 
“ing the difference [of the divine and human], through the 
“ever more self-developing dualization, and the unaccomplished 
“ endeavour to compensate for this in natural religion and legal 
“religion, unto the perfect conquest of that duality in the self- 
“recognized spiritual oneness, which is therefore the goal of 
religious development’,—the insuperably highest step. This 
“ oneness was ever thus present in Christ: and thus in a reli- 
“gious respect it is for all ages impossible to exceed his attain- 
“ment; while even in other departments of spiritual life, e. g. 
“in philosophical thought, in the investigation and mastery of 
“ Nature, &c. beyond the point of view of his age, whose limited 
“capacities in these respects he shared, he may notwithstand- 
“ing have been exceeded already, and m future be yet ex- 
“ ceeded.” 

The earlier parts of this paragraph, as they are here 
marked in italics, are far more important admissions from 
Strauss than even the proposition for the sake of which he 
urges them, viz. that in fact no greater than Jesus is to be 
hereafter expected in the world. And though we are pre- 
vented, as well by the pantheistic adjuncts of this proposition, 
as by the still retained notion of a generic Christ, from fe- 
heitating the author on the excellent meaning which his 
marked words convey, the cause of the omnipotent truth and 
of religion may be no less felicitated on that account. For 
while we have here a very just description of the character- 
istic difference between St John’s and the three preceding 
Gospels, in respect of explicit declaration of the highest truth, 
we have also an assertion, no less truly than forcibly ex- 


” Here we have again, as applied to Jesus Christ, that view of religious develop- 
ment which was noticed in § 3, sup. and which is precisely the same as the 
Hindu sage Patanjali has scientifically laid down. The restramed thoughts (nirud- 
dha) of him who has attained this spiritual oneness are as far above the variously 
directed thoughts (vixipta) of an obedient worshipper of the gods, as these are above 
the abject thoughts (xipta) of the votary of passion, or the mad thoughts (mudha) of 
the wicked and malignant. The Yoga or ascetic process by which the first and 
highest state is ascended to from the second of mere obedience, i.e. from what 
Strauss calls the gesetzes-religion, consists, according to the Hindu teacher, of five 
steps: Faith, Fortitude of endeavour, Recollection, Concentration of mind on one 
object, and lastly Transcendental knowledge; by which the objective and the 
subjective Spirit are perceived to be but one. This is the goal (das Ztel) of both: 
for the Yogi of Benares and the philosopher of Ttibingen are perfectly agreed in 
principle, though their ascesis is doubtless very different in detail. The question 
as to which is most consistent with their common principle will be decided by 
most in favour of the former. 
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pressed, of the harmony of these several statements,—the 
most complete negation possible of the thesis which Bret- 
hchneider in his Probabilia, and some others, would confi- 
dently obtrude on the world, that the discourses of the fourth 
Gospel contradict, or jar in spirit with, those recorded by 
the more historic Evangelists. Not only is the full concord 
of the Diatessaron in this principal respect affirmed, but— 
what is from the author of the Leben Jesu yet more remark- 
able—their joint testimony on this head is referred wholly 
to the objective reality in our Lord's person as its source, 
not in any degree to the subjective creation of such a cha- 
‘racter in the minds of his excited followers. These conces- 
sions, for such they are, are indeed no more than necessary 
on the part of the author, in order to avoid the far greater 
difficulties in which the opposite assertions had involved him; 
to some of which attention has been already directed. Still 
they are valuable; enabling us to reason directly on common 
admitted ground with our author, and those who are disposed 
to follow him, against the pernicious contradictory matter 
with which his concessions are accompanied. We need not 
suppose the author to concede more than he has here stated. 
He need not have recognized the Apostolical authors of the 
two extreme Gospels, nor thought more of the immediateness 
of St Luke's testimony, or of the value of the second Gospel 
as an echo of the first and third, than he has thought proper 
to express elsewhere. Neither need he be called into the 
region of narrative, and its ever-accompanying miracle. Only 
taking for granted that there is a reality in the person of 
Jesus and his discourses concerning himself, which we may 
truly attain through these evangelical sources,——and which we 
cannot learn with precision elsewhere,—the man who distinctly 
admits thus much may be invited to consider the questions 


following. 


1. Does not the same precise record of Christ's dis- 
courses,—in which we thus find declared his relation to God, 
his intimacy with his Father's counsels, and identification 
with his Father's cause,—exhibit this at the same time, and 
inseparably, as his peculiar attribute, viz. that he is the 
only-begotten, the sole image of the invisible Father ever 
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presented to man; that every prophet beside him, however 
divinely commissioned, is of the earth; and he alone among 


the sons of men is the Lord from heaven,—whom none truly 
comprehends but the Father only*? 


2. Do not the same discourses of Christ, when announc- 
ing, as they do, a sense in which all the faithful may be 
one with God, declare ever at the same time, and inseparably, 
that this is possible only through union with himself; that 
he, the man Christ Jesus, is the one Mediator, the sole head 
and representative of humanity in this its reunion with God; 
and that (as the earlier Gospels unite with the fourth in repre- 
senting his testimony) no man cometh to the Father but 
through him,—no man knoweth the Father except the Son, 
and he to whom the Son will reveal him®? 


3. When these documents speak of the development of 
the perfect humanity in Jesus Christ from infancy to man- 
hood, of his experiencing our trials, and disciplining himself 
to obedience in act and in suffering,—do they ever speak, as 
Strauss does in the above passage, of his divine Sonship 
being the result of this process, or contingently dependent 
upon it? Is not the testimony of Christ in his historians 
decidedly the reverse:—that he was the only-begotten Son 
prior to his birth in this world, that he acknowledged God 
as peculiarly and mysteriously his Father ere his great human 
trial began, while yet subject to his earthly guardians,—his 
character of Son of Man not preceding, but presupposing and 
superinduced upon, his prior ever-subsisting personality as 
the Eternal Son of God®? 


4. When that development is alluded to, which is the 
exemplar, the only perfect model, of all other human deve- 
lopment, is it ever the Indian pantheistic process thus care- 
fully described by Strauss in the above passage,—a process 
beginning with a duality between the worshipper and the 
worshipped, which natural and legal religion leave unremoved, 
but which the true contemplative and gnostic religion at 


8 Matt. xi. Lukex. John iii. xiv. &. &. 
9 Matt. i. ii, Lukei. ii. John i. iii. &c. &. 
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length overcomes and annihilates? Is it not ever in the 
Christ, the Son, something totally different from this,—in 
which, amidst the utmost perfection in act and in suffering, 
the ideas of humanity and divinity are kept ever and to the 
last separate and distinct from each other)? 


5. Does the evangelical record suggest the least hint of 
that other department of spiritual life, according to our au- 
thor’s phraseology,—(which he here insinuates, though in con- 
tradiction to the professed principles of his criticism, to be 
the ground of the alleged miracles),—viz. the philosophical 
investigation of physical causes, and the consequent mastery 
of nature in this method, by Jesus of Nazareth? 


6. Do not the same declarations of Jesus Christ, in which 
his oneness with the Father and his mediation on behalf of 
mankind are thus together presented to us, contain also in- 
separably a declaration that this dispensation of things is 
jinal ;—that none hereafter is to appear with any authorita- 
tive character, except in his name, as empowered by the 
Spirit sent by him from the Father to maintain his mystical 
body in the world, till he himself shall come again to judg- 
ment? 


On all these points the belief of Christ’s Catholic Church 
has its warrant, express and reiterated, in the evangelical 
record: the record on which alone our author pretends to 
found his assertion respecting him whom he alternately exalts 
and depreciates. And if this be the case, the separation is 
complete between his system of Christology and that history 
of Jesus which he would represent as suggesting and imper- 
fectly exhibiting it. The relation between them is not such 
as that representation would imply; it is one of irreconcilable 
contradiction. If our record of that history have even the 
degree of authenticity which he himself accords to it, the 
contradiction is manifest: and in proportion as this is received 
as true, his theory becomes false and antichristian. All there- 
fore that he himself urged in the earlier part of his work 
against the school of Paulus and the Rationalists,—as most 
uncritically admitting the event and denying the miracle in 


10 The Gospels, passim (pres. Matt. iv. 1—10; Mark xiv. 35, 36; John xii. 27). 
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the evangelical narrations, where the ground of either affir- 
mation or denial is exactly the same for one as for the 
other,—is surely true in even greater measure against him, 
who in tke evangelical discourses drops a part closely bound 
up with the context of the whole, and founds upon the se- 
lected portion an estimate of our Lord’s character with which 
that whole is plainly inconsistent. For if Jesus be not that 
which the Church asserts, i.e. all which the affirmative of the 
first two and the last of the above six questions declares 
him to be, then it cannot be too strongly maintained, (as 
we, detesting the hypothesis, with sober reverence maintain,) 
that there is no foundation whatever for the eulogy with 
which this critic would adorn him as a most excellent and 
virtuous man. If he were not more than this, as Frederick 
Schlegel! has most truly remarked, then is he not even this. 
Any praise offered to our Lord by an unbeliever must be 
qualified, if he have any seriousness or consideration of what 
he says, by the condition expressed by Moses Mendelssohn 
to Lavater—“had he not claimed the honour of adoration 
which is due to God only:” an awful exception truly to the 
mind of a serious Jew, or a serious Deist!*! Had this au- 
thor weighed it with the reverence which a belief in God 
should inspire, and which the pantheistic impiety alone has 
erased from his mind,—had he considered, with the honesty 
for which he claims credit, that no lie is of the truth, and 
no self-exalting delusion of the distempered understanding, 
such as he has dared to impute to Jesus, can belong to an 
all-perfect character,—he would have spared his equally un- 
true and unwelcome praise, He should rather have enquired 
whether the Church is nght, which with St Thomas has 
ever adored the risen Christ as her Lord and her God, or 
the multitudes, who on hearing his asserted Divine Majesty 
took up stones to destroy him as a blasphemer. 


11 ‘‘ Wenn Christus nicht mehr gewesen ist als dieses”—T[ein judischer Sokra- 
 tes}—‘“‘so war er dann auch nicht dieses.” Philosophie der Geschichte—Vorle- 


10. 
ref See, in Mendelssohn’s life, the correspondence that followed the dedication to 
him by Lavater of a translation of Bonnet’s Evidences of Christianity. The words 
are «Wenn er [Jesus] die Ehre der Anbetung, die dem einigen Jehovah gebithrt, 
nicht angemasst hatte.”—-Compare the excellent work of W. Wilson, republished 
by Dr {now Bishop] Turton, On the method of explaining the New Testament by early 
opinions concerning Christ [Cambridge, 1838]. 
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The opposition of this so-called Christology to the actual 
record of the Gospel, and to all possible historical concep- 
tion of its original subject-matter, has now been shown suf- 
ficiently for a full reply to the great question proposed at 
the head of this section. But much remains that may be 
usefully adduced in illustration of the same subject: which 
will be stated in the section following. 
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SECTION VI. 


EXAMINATION OF THE VIEWS OF THIS SYSTEM RESPECTING 
CHRISTIANITY AND ITS AUTHOR, AS RELATED TO 
OTHER RELIGIONS, AND TO MANKIND AT LARGE, 


THE necessity which has impelled Dr Strauss in his last 
edition to substitute for the supposed triumphs of his ab- 
stract Christology, and the prospect of its approaching suc- 
cessful collision with the orthodox religion, an explanatory 
detail of his views respecting the historical person and cha- 
racter of Jesus, has led, as we have seen, to some interesting 
developments and some very remarkable concessions. The 
true notion of these will however be better seen, if we ana- 
lyse this supplementary character throughout, and see there 
how, while he finds the maintenance of consistency impos- 
sible, and falls perpetually in consequence into a mode of 
Rationalistic explanation which he had before strongly con- 
demned and refuted, he pays in this, as well as in his con- 
cessions, involuntary homage to the truth. 

The author commences his “search of conciliation” by 
stating, that however scientific Christology may require us to 
ascend above the historic person of Jesus, a certain retro- 
spective regard to him is unavoidable’, At the head of all 
finite transactions, and historical ones among the rest, indi- 
viduals stand as “the subjectivities that realize the substan- 
tial” of the Idea: (a sufficiently self-evident proposition, it 
might be imagined, however strangely expressed, but too 
great a concession to history to be made without referring 
to “Hegel’s Philosophy of Law, § 348, p. 443,” for its autho- 


} Strauss, Vol. It. p. 770 seq. 
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ritative justification!). It is accordingly by great individuals, 
or men of eminent genius, that each division of the divine 
life in humanity, as in art, science, &c., advances to its per- 
fection. The same is consequently true of the province of 
religion in particular, at least in its monotheistic depart- 
ment (!), where the epochs of each advance are attached to 
distinct personalities: and the critic has no wish that Chris- 
tianity should be considered an exception to so universal a 
rule. According to this view Jesus Christ has his place, 
not as the King of Saints, but as primus inter pares, in the 
Chapel of the enlightened emperor Alexander Severus, where 
he stood with Orpheus or Homer as companions; where too 
we may assign to him in his own religious department Moses 
and also Mohammed (!) for his associates; and where in other 
departments “he need not disdain the company of Alexander 
and Cesar, of Raphael and Mozart.”(!) Religion is allowed 
indeed to be not only higher in excellence, but more pecu- 
liarly a manifestation of divinity in humanity, than the other 
spiritual departments, poetry, painting, music, strategics, &c. 
—and, Christianity being the most excellent of religions, 
Christ has here necessarily a pre-eminence among the wor- 
thies who in this all-collecting chapel are honoured and wor- 
shipped ?. 

But our author's profane and disgusting statement does 
not stop here*. Though Christ be indeed, as he confesses, 
the greatest hitherto among those who have been “ingenious” 
creators of religious belief (such as Moses and Mohammed)), 
there is so far no security, as he remarks, that this supremacy 
is perpetual; no security but that, as Socrates and Plato 
have been exceeded by Thales and Parmenides, and Moses 
on his own religious ground by Christ, so Christ may not 
have hereafter an equal or even a _ superior,— although 
Christianity expects no other,’—or, as he should rather have 


3 The reader may possibly wonder how all this accords with our author's censure 
of the Socinians and Rationalists for taking the very same view of the merits of the 
founder of Christianity. See page 18, sup. It should seem as if, having ac- 
complished his dogmatic point against them of making the object of his Christology 
an Idea, he forgeta this and the terms of his pretended philosophic Christianity 
altogether, as soon as he re-descends to the (to him unwelcome) region of actual 
history: for Christus, and not Jesus, is the term used by him throughout the re- 
volting passage here noticed. 

® Strauss, Vol 1. p. 772. 
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said, although Christianity distinctly testifies that no other 
is possible, and that whosoever appears with any such claim 
is an Antichrist. The veracity of a founder of religion 
should seem to be of some moment when stating his claim 
to moral and spiritual eminence! The man however who 
ventures to write thus, and who, after labouring to prove the 
abstract reasonableness of his supposition, then interposes 
with the generous rescue of his mighty philosophy to remove 
this “disquieting possibility4,” as he calls it, from the reader's 
mind, by arguing that in fact a greater than Jesus is not to 
be expected, retains probably so much of reverence for the 
sacred name he outrages, as to wish the negative side here 
true: and there may be more, consequently, of real concern 
than of sneer in his dubious expression of disquietude. Cer- 
tainly he has not undertaken to find the apprehended supe- 
rior or equal in the Arabian false prophet: but whether his 
criticism or his remanent Christian prepossession is to be 
thanked for this, admits of little doubt. A writer that not 
only ranks military skill among the special provinces of the 
Divine Spirit, and on this ground associates Alexander and 
Cesar with the honour and worship due alike to Mohammed 
and to Jesus Christ,—but who has denied to the last the 
character of a perfect model on the express ground® that 
such model should include with religion all departments of 
the spint, science, art, &c. and therefore this one among the 
rest,—who represents our Lord’s beneficent works in Galilee® 
as an insignificant matter compared with the present march 
of intellect and triumph of the Idea—and speaks of the as- 
suaging of the storm on the lake of Tiberias?’ as a mean 
conquest over the waves in comparison of steam navigation,— 
such a writer, methinks, is not very consistent with himself, 
when he makes Mohammed inferior, while comparable, to 
Jesus, and sets his ever-conquering banner so far below the 
ignominious cross. On higher grounds also than any which 


* “beunruhigende Méglichkeit.” 

5 In the refutation of Schleiermacher, Vol. OL p. 747. 

6 Vol wu. p. 769. 

7 Vol. 1. p. 189: ‘‘In Bezug auf denjenigen Theil der Natur, von welchem 
hier die Rede ist (viz. in Matt. viii. 23-27) der Kompass, das Dampfechiff, eine 
ungleich wahrere Verwirklichung der Herrschaft des Menschen tiber dieselbe, als 
die Beschwichtigung des Meeres durch ein blesses Wort gewesen wire.” 
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these his own speculations involve, he might be led to a 
similar conclusion. His sceptical countryman, the author of 
Nathan the Wise, might tell him® “that if Jesus were not 
“God, then were Mahometanism an improvement on Chris- 
“tianity: since Mohammed has carefully abstained from giv- 
“ing occasion to that idolatry which (on this hypothesis) 
“the words of Jesus provoke” and have rendered inevitable. 
If Jesus be not the Only-begotten Son of the Father, the 
one head and source of salvation, in whom humanity is re- 
stored and perfected,—if he be not the one Christ through 
whose sole person the unction that descended plenarily on 
him redounds and overflows to the sanctification of all his 
members,—if he be not, in a word, such that to associate 
any with him in honour of the same kind were a blasphemy,— 
then is he not worthy to be classed with those whom Strauss 
joins with him in the heathen emperor’s chapel, nay, not 
even with Mohammed, the worst by far of them all For 
he who predicated all this of himself as all the records con- 
cerning him declare, and as the Church has ever believed on 
his testimony, cannot, if that testimony be fallacious, be a 
Socrates or a Plato, or a good man of any deseription: far 
less can he deserve that pre-eminence among all such cha- 
racters, past and future, as this unhappy man thinks to do 
him honour by assigning him. 

It were equally dull and fruitless to attempt following this 
author in the argumentative process by which he seeks first to 
elevate to the utmost, and then to remove, the “disquieting pos- 
sibility” of a greater than Jesus to come. It is enough to say 
that for the former purpose® the comparative merits of Cesar 
and Napoleon in strategics, and in poetry of Homer and Sopho- 
cles, of Shakespeare and Goethe, are adduced in illustration: 
while for the latter the author relies most of all” (more than on 
the retrogression of the four ages, the decline of nations, &.) 
on the example which the art of scilpture affords of a perfection 
- once reached in Greece, but now hopelessly unattainable! But 
as such considerations are more fitted to amuse an idle reader 
than to reassure the “disquieted” believer on this article, he 


8 Lessing’s Treatise on History and Religion, as I find it quoted by Mr 
Robertson, the translator of Schlegel 8 Philosophy of History, on Lecture 10. 
° Strauss, Vol. 11. pp. 772, 773. ° Ibid. p. 774. 
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turns at length with that view to the religious character of the 
great subject himself. In this, as exhibited in the four Gospels, 
he sees truly a penetration of the whole man, his soul, his acts, 
and his feelings, with the sentiment of devotion,—a self-absorp- 
tion without interruption and without effort in the idea of union 
with God, and resignation of his human will to the divine,— 
which puts every idea of his being surpassed at any future time 
wholly out of the question. The passage in which this true sen- 
timent is conveyed and enlarged on has received ample atten- 
tion in the preceding section. Unhappily the truth of this 
contemplation is soon adulterated, and to a degree beyond what 
has been already noticed. By a species of revulsion and oscilla- 
tion, which strongly characterizes this part especially of his 
work, the author starts off from the conclusion he had expressed 
respecting the insuperable excellence of this example, and strives 
to combine the assertion of its high religious perfection with the 
strange idea that it may be ever equalled, though it can never 
be surpassed. 

For this purpose he labours to shew” that perfection is not 
wholly independent of improvement in other spiritual depart- 
ments, both of physical and metaphysical knowledge, in which 
our age has made far greater progress than the age of Jesus, 
Such complete union of man with God—as we behold in him— 
could scarcely, says our author, be conceived under a polytheistic 
system: yet the transition from this to monotheism, it is argued, 
arises more from the cultivation of the thinking powers and ob- 
servation of the universe, than from any exaltation of religious 
feelings. Even in monotheism, there are many things with 
which the age of Jesus was prepossessed respecting angels, the 
devil, the creation of the world in time, &c., with which we are 
told the minds of the illuminated pious are now becoming dis- 
satisfied. When these things are discarded, we may hope that 
some one or more may arise to carry forward, though not in a 
higher, yet in a more congenial and suitable manner, the reli- 
gious improvement which we yet desire. Such however is the 
“giant step” that Jesus took, such the firm ground which 
eighteen centuries since he won for the development of piety 
amongst men, that there is no danger of the future movement 
being retrograde, or of its bearing a formal, ceremonial character. 

1 Strauss, Vol. 11. pp. 776, 777. 
5—2 
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But whatever, or by whomsoever effected, the advance may be, 
the first who gives the name to the epoch accomplishes nothing, 
according to our author, for those who follow him. The second, 
third, or tenth in the series, who reach a certain degree of excel- 
lence, have each the same labour in that attainment, and the 
game consequent religious merit, as the first. And therefore, in 
the judgment of this champion of internal faith and religion, the 
cause of piety would greatly suffer if the persuasion were not 
firmly fixed in every man’s mind, that whatever eminence Jesus 
has attained, is equally attainable by himself:—that such as his 
Master was, in degree as well as in kind, so may he be,—that 
the priority is one of position, not of merit,—the superiority 
consisting simply in this, that an Idea is wont to be more effica- 
cious at its first production, so as to impart to its first recipient 
somewhat like an archetypal character, but nothing more. The 
conception of even sinlessness and absolute perfection in the first 
individual must be given up! It must be exchanged for (what 
indeed a mathematical reader might be inclined to think the 
same thing) a formation of character in which all obstacles to 
union with God are repressed to a vanishing minimum! But all 
practical meditation, it seems, 1s at an inglorious stand, “so long 
as it is not in a condition to point out some one, who had the 
spirit and the right to place himself by the side of Jesus™.” 

The confusion and incorrectness of the whole of this argu- 
mentative process is no less conspicuous than the revolting irre- 
verence of the conclusion. The position that monotheism, rather 
than polytheism, is the natural parent of spiritual perfection is 
indeed most true. But it becomes false when asserted of such 
religious perfection as is described here by Strauss, i.e. the con- 
templation which consists in self-identification with the Supreme, 
and the merging in this of all natural and legal religion”. On 


12 See Strauss, Vol. m. pp. 778, 779. The view here taken of our Lord is like 
that ascribed to Carpocrates by Theodoret, Haret. Fab. Compend. Lib. 1. cap. 5: 
Tov 8¢ Kuptov "Inooty éx rob "Iwahd xal rijs Maplas -yervnO fac rots DXors dvOpwras 
wapanhnolws, dpery @ abrdy diarpéya, xal xabapdy doxnxéra yuxhy, cal pepry- 
pévny Tis pera 706 Ayovirou dkayuwyhs’ pol 3¢ wal rods éxelyy raparAnolws Tap 
xogporaGy ayyé\wr xaragporfcarras, duolws AauBSdvew Sivapw wpds 7d wpdta rd 
Suoa el 3é xal xabapwrépay ris cxoln yyw, brepBheera:, gyoi, xal rol Tloi rip 
dtiay. To so great a madness of arrogance (els roca’rny rigou parlay), adds Theo- 
doret, did these men proceed. Strauss, as we have seen, shrinks from asserting, 
with the Carpocratians, the possibility of exceeding, but insists on that of equalling, 
the Saviour, as essential to practical piety ! 

13 His words are ‘‘Schwerlich wird Jemand behaupten wollen, das Hichste in 
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the contrary, such gnostic perfection were far more to be ex- 
pected under those deifications of the powers of nature, with 
which the pantheistic speculations can readily coalesce, and find 
in them an appropriate mythical drapery, than under a system 
like that of Israel, by which such identification with the sole 
object of worship is rigidly proscribed and condemned. As for 
the moral inferiority of the heathen pantheist, that is indeed 
evident to Christians. But it is only through the diffused light of 
principles most opposite to those of our author that this is appa- 
rent even to himself. Under the ascendancy of a system like his, 
annulling the first elements of the Gospel, and all the grounds 
on which Christian piety and humility and other virtues depend 
for their life and being, the tone of sentiment would become not 
better than Stoicism, but much below it. And is he sure that 
writers of corresponding sentiments in polytheistic lands, were 
he as familiar with them as with the moralists and metaphysi- 
cians of this and the last century in Europe, would appear to 
him so manifestly inferior? To whom is it, that his accomplished 
countryman, A. W. Schlegel, addresses the following apostrophe 
(followed by another of less glowing tenor to his instructor in 
this branch of letters, and especially to his deceased brother Fred- 
erick): “Te primum Vates sanctissime, Numinisque hypopheta, 
quisquis tandem inter mortales dictus tu fueris, carminis hujus 
auctor, cujus oraculis mens ad excelsa queque, eterna atque dt- 
vina, cum inenarrabils quadam delectatione rapitur ; te primum, 
inquam, venerabundus salvere jubeo, et vestigia semper adoro™.” 
The bard thus apostrophised is one, who in the midst of strains 
concerning the one divine Essence and its spiritual recognition, 
of which Schelling and Hegel might be proud, adds (lib. xi.) a 
visible exhibition of all the gods and genii, the sages and celes- 
tial serpents with their separate insignia concentered in the one 
many-headed Briarean form of Vishnu. As this mythology of 
the heathen author does not prejudice his gnostic eminence in 
the eyes of his admiring editor (who exemplifies what he ad- 
mires by uniting this Indian gymnosophist with his own Chris- 
tian brother as an object of his invocation and worship), so 
neither should it prevent our certainly not more scrupulous 
der Religion, jene Einheit des Gottlichen und Menschlichen in unmitielbaren 
Se ein, wiire auch zu erreichen gewesen innerhalb des Polytheismus.” 


14 Bhagavad-Gita, id est, Gerwéocoy Médos, sive Almi Krishna & Arjune Collo- 
quium de Rebus Divinis: Sansc. et Lat. A. W. Schlegel, Bonne [p. 53, Edit. 1846]. 
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author from acknowledging the entire compatibility of the two. 
Neither is there any thing in the dreaded formality or ntualism 
of the heathen that should interfere with this acknowledgment. 
For it is an established principle of this Gentile theology, that to 
one who adopts the more excellent mode of direct spiritual con- 
templation the necessity of sacrificial works and ceremonies is 
at once done away: to him all distinction of castes, with all 
their subdivision of duties, is expressly abolished and super- 
seded. In the doctrine that natural religion and legal religion 
are merged altogether when the spell of duality between the 
worshipper and the worshipped is broken, Strauss coincides 
altogether in terms and substance with the theosophist of Brah- 
manism™: while both are irreconcileably at variance with the 
doctrine of Moses and of Christ. 

And as our author is thus manifestly wrong in the com- 
parative positions he assigns to polytheism and monotheism, 
with respect to his own theory of religious perfection, he is no 
less in error concerning the means by which the transition is 
effected from the first of these states to the second. This he 
declares to be the result of intellectual cultivation and improved 
observation of the natural world, and not of any exaltation of 
the religious sentiments”. But accordant as monotheism is 
with reason, appealing to it and demonstrable from it, yet will 
our author find it impossible to point out any instance in which 
such has been the actual process and means of its reception by 
those who before worshipped many gods. The experience and 
history of mankind tell uniformly a different story from this: 
that where men have quenched the natural light afforded them, 
and, preferring the creature to the Creator, have sunk from their 
original belief of one God to polytheistic corruptions and idola- 
tries, then no bare cultivation of intellect, or advance in the 
arts of social and civil life, has been able to bring them back. 
It has induced scepticism on the one hand, and mystical specu- 
lation on the other. It has set men’s professions and practice, 
their institutions and their ideas, at variance with each other. 
But it has never availed to heal the corruption of manners 


15 See Appendix D. 

16 The sentence last quoted (in. not. 13, p. 68) from Strauss, concludes thus: 
‘und doch ist der Fortschritt von diesem [Polytheismus] zum Monotheismus nicht 
durch eine Erhéhung des Geftihls, sondern durch Schirfung des Denkens und 
Erweiterung der Weltanschauung herbeigefiihrt.” 
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Pelagians, we cannot tell: but certainly the sense of all who, 
from the beginning of the Gospel till now, have illustrated the 
Christian life in act or in endurance, is most abhorrent from the 
picture which he has drawn. The high degree of virtue re- 
quired of them suggests to them no reliance on self-developed 
powers and ideas, but the oft-repeated prayer of St Augustine, 
Da quod jubes et jube quod vis. Without the light which the 
incarnation of the Son of God has shed upon the path of hu- 
manity, men might indeed find no other means of avoiding ac- 
quiescence in the empire of sense and external things than by 
exalting to the utmost their innate powers of virtuous endea- 
vour: or, as Pascal!® has embodied this sentiment in examples, 
they could not avoid Montaigne’s conclusions, without adopting 
the style and sentiments of Epictetus. But the school of Chris- 
tianity has shewn as well what is true, as what is false, in both 
these opposed systems. It has taught,—what without this were 
impossible,—to be sensible of our corruption, and not to acqui- 
esce in it: to be ardently and even heroically virtuous, without 
self-complacency or self-confidence. This mystery, to the reality 
of which this argument shews our author to be most insensible, 
is learnt through Christ, dead and risen—not that ideal phan- 
tom of a Christ, which his generic system gives—but Jesus of 
Nazareth, the Christ of God, who is the Word made flesh, truly 
crucified in human weakness for the expiation of our sin, and 
living ever in divine power for our support and revivification. 

We have no authority beyond our author’s own pages for 
the existence of pious persons of Pelagian sentiments, to whom 
not only the supernatural adjuncts in the Christian revelation 
are an alloy and a scandal that impedes their progress to per- 
fection, but who require, for the animation of their strenuous 
efforts, to be assured that Jesus Christ is in no true sense their 
Saviour,—that he has accomplished nothing which they have 
not to accomplish for themselves, as much as if he had not pre- 
ceded them,—also that his example is not a sinless one, though 
confessed to be insuperable by man, and described as the pene- 
tration of his whole mind and faculties, without perturbation 
and without effort, with the sentiment of religious love and de- 
votion. The existence of human beings to whom such con- 
siderations and such contradictions as these are a support and 

1 Pensées de Pascal, Part 1. Art. 11, sur Epictete et Montaigne. 
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encouragement of piety towards God may be safely set down 
to the same non-historical region of philosophical myth in which 
our author has doubtless discovered the conversion of the world 
to these sentiments from polytheism by the mere force of na- 
tural philosophy. If originals in actual life are to be sought for 
them, may we not safely presume from the anxiety manifested 
to make out (in almost avowed opposition to the apparent fact) 
the absence of perfect sinlessness in Christ, that these persons 
are after all nearer the school of Montaigne than of Epictetus,— 
that they have more of Epicurean acquiescence in the imper- 
fection we see, than of that aspiration after unseen perfection 
(that Kantian unreality) which characterized Seneca and the 
higher spirits of Gentilism? If however the contrary should be 
the case ; if it be not the mental disposition, but a purely intel- 
lectual difficulty, that causes this strong reluctance in religious 
minds to the notion of One living Exemplar and source of all 
health and perfection,—who can sufficiently characterize the an- 
tichristianism of that philosophy, whether coming from Hegel 
or any more remote source, which thus interposes its dark cloud 
between the aspiring soul and its only Redeemer? 

For the existence of this all perfect exemplar, confessed by 
Strauss himself, as it is legible in the evangelical narrative, and 
interpreted in its effect and expression by the Apostles and the 
whole Church Catholic, remains an immoveable fact against all 
the purely ideal difficulties of this new anti-christian school. 
The laboured attempts of Strauss to set up in its stead a generic 
Christ, with many such as Jesus to embody the Idea, are not 
more powerful against this rock, than what the Epicurean Cel- 
sus scoffingly urged to the Christians fourteen centuries since”, 


19 Origen, adv. Celeum, Lib. vi. (p. 329, ed. Spenc.): ‘Eéfs 82 rowatrd roa 
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v4 Ancient objection of Celsus 


“If God, like Jupiter in the comedy, when awakened from a 

“long sleep, wished%o rescue mankind from the evils that had 

“befallen them, why did he send to one corner only of the 
“earth that Spirit of which you speak? when he ought rather 
“to have breathed it equally into many bodies, and sent them 
“through the whole world. The comedian excites laughter in 
“the theatre when he represents Jupiter, awakened from his 
“slumber, sending off Mercury with this errand to the Athe- 
“nians and Lacedsemonians; and do you not think it ridiculous 
“to have made the Son of God sent only to the Jews?” The 
answer of Origen to this scoff, though the earlier part as to the 
indecency of the comparison is irrelevant to our present pur- 
pose, is well worthy throughout of the? attention of all readers of 
the modern Pantheistic objections?®. “Not, as though roused 
“ from long sleep, did God send Jesus to the human race. For 
“ though for good reasons it was at that ime only that he assumed 
“the ceconomy of the Incarnation, he W@* ever beneficent to man- 
“kind. For never was any good dop€ ®24ong mortals without 
“the Divine Word inspiring it into the souls of men who were 
“able, though but for a season only, to receive these his ener- 
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20 How entirely Schelling participates in the feeling of this objection, is clear 
from his thinking that » Hindu alleging his many Incarnations of Vishnu (the 
second person of the Trinity) had the advantage, in knowledge of religion, over the 
Christian Missionary who could only tell him of one. Vorlesungen tiber die Methode 
des Academischen Studium, pp. 194, 5. The sentiments of Hegel, Baur, and Strauss 


have been given abundantly already. 
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“pies. But the coming also of Jesus apparently to one corner 
“only, has its reason: since it was there, to those who had 
“received the doctrine of one God, and read his prophets, and 
“learnt the Christ there announced, that it became him who 
“was the object of the prophecy to make his visitation; to visit 
“them at the appointed time when about to be poured forth 
“from that corner over the whole world. Wherefore also there 
“was no need of there being many bodies, and many spirits, like 
“that of Jesus, in order that the whole world might be enlight- 
“ened with the divine word: for the One Word sufficed, rising 
“as the Sun of righteousness from Judea, to send forth his beams 
“ nenetrating to the souls of those who were willing to receive him. 
“ But if any one desires to see many bodies also filled with the 
“ Divine Spirit, and like that One Christ ministering to the sal- 
“vation of men in every place, let him mark those who every- 
“where teach soundly and with rectitude of life the word of 
“ Jesus, who are therefore themselves called Xpicroi in the holy 
“Scriptures: ‘Touch not mine anointed (my christs), and do my 
“ Prophets no harm.’ [Ps. cv. 15.] For as we have heard that 
“one Antichrist is coming, and have learnt nevertheless that 
“there are many antichrists in the world,—in the same manner, 
“knowing that one Christ is come, we behold that through him 
“there are many christs in the world, who after his example 
“have loved righteousness, and hated iniquity; wherefore God, 
“the God of the one Christ, hath anointed them also with the 
“oil of gladness. But he indeed, having above his fellows loved 
“ righteousness and hated iniquity, both received the first fruits 
“ of that chrism himself, and, so to speak, the whole anointing of 
“that oil of gladness: but his followers, each as he was capable, 
“partook of his anointing. Therefore since Christ is the head 
‘ of the Church, insomuch that Christ and the Church are one 
“body, the ointment on the head descended upon the beard of 
“our Aaron, the symbol of the perfect man, and descended even 
“to the skirts of his clothing”. So much therefore for the 
“unbecoming taunt of Celsus, that God should have inspired 
“many bodies in like manner, and sent them through the whole 
“world.” So far this great Alexandrian doctor: whose voice is 
here in real accordance with that of the Catholic Church,—testi- 
fying to the entire grace which sanctifies humanity being com- 


1 Ps. xlv. 7, cxxxiii. 2. 
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prised in the one person of the Divine Word made flesh; of 
whose fulness, grace for grace, all real members of Christ are 
made by him participators. Thus, and thus only, do they re- 
semble him, and bear his image upon them: and as he was, 80 
are they in the world. 

In the unhallowed attempt to overthrow this foundation, 
and to substitute humanity in the gross for him who came from 
heaven to redeem it by his personal participation, our author, 
reckless as he is, is not without symptoms of occasional mis- 
giving ; which manifest themselves strangely but unequivocally, 
in the midst of his forced attempts to represent his cause as 
that of high practical spirituality. We find him indeed here 
treating the position of a Tiibingen contemporary”, that to the 
establishment of God’s kingdom among men one only incarna- 
tion of God as man was necessary, as really unworthy of refu- 
tation: a form of speech which in Dr Strauss’s mouth means 
just the same as if he had said, that the inconsistency of such a 
position with the oft repeated dogmata of Hegel is far too evi- 
dent to need pointing out. But another Catholic doctrine being 
adduced as a ground of this by a recent author, whose critical 
and philosophical survey of the evangelical history™ differs con- 
siderably from that of Strauss, leads him to pause for a while 
in hesitation for a reply, as what could not be dispatched 80 
easily. ‘ According to another course,” he observes, “it is in 
“the fall of man into sin, and the distorted relation in which, 
“in consequence of this, humanity stands to its own proper idea, 
“that we are to seek for a reason, why the human race could 
“find once only, or in one only individual, that which is its 
“true archetype, the perfect exhibition of the personality of the 
“Divine Word in the form of a creature-personality™*.” How 
then does our author dispose of this statement, which may be 
understood as that not only of Weisse, to whom he refers, but 
of the Church Universal and the entire record of Christianity ? 
He does it in the following singular style—the above sentence 


* Kern-Haupthateachen. See Strauss, Vol. 11. 

* Die Evangelische Geschichte kritische und philesouhs hohe bearbeitet con Dr Chr. 
Hermann Weisse (Leipsic, 1838).—Weisse is one of those whom Michelet in his 
History (Vol. 0. pp. 629 and 633 seq.) calls Pseudo-Hegelians, and to whom he 
profan ofanely applies the sentence that “many are called but few chosen,” having once 

himself to the school, but broken from it before Hegel's death on the 
reat point of the Idea of the Godhead. h clear of the worst pointe of this 
godless Philosophy, he is perhaps not free from its influences. 


* p. 778. 
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proceeding without interruption thus: “but then the further 
“prosecution of this thought leaves the case as dark as at the 
“ commencement: and the whole hangs, as it were, in mid-air 
“by means of a connexion with a certain fall into sin, con- 
“sidered as a fact of self-inculpation to the human race, which 
“ must therefore have been such as to be even possibly avoided. 
“Obviously, therefore, there is even with this averment its 
“own peculiar difficulty: but in fact one is here tormenting 
“ one’s-self with dreams, and fighting with shadows on every side, 
“inasmuch as the discourse is in truth throughout of no actual 
“given experience, but only of abstract possibilities. With 
“such like subtleties of the understanding religion need as little 
“concern herself, as a reasonable man would suffer himself to 
“be terrified by the calculation of the possibility of the earth’s 
“collision with a comet crossing its orbit.” The attention of 
the sagacious reader need scarcely be directed to the singu- 
lar style of argumentation, by which the alleged reality of 
the Fall and the Incarnation is taken out of the province of 
testimony, human or divine, and transferred to that of the 
“subtilizing understanding ;” converted first into a mere pos- 
sibility (on the ground, that antecedently to the event the avoid- 
ance of sin were to a responsible free agent as possible at 
least as its commission), and then again, as if that were exactly 
the same thing, into a possibility of which the chance is in- 
" finitesimally small, But putting this aside, which is only a 
glaring instance of the anti-historical character of this philo- 
sophy, the sentiment indicated m the above passage is most 
remarkable! Doubtless the fall of man is an awful object of 
thought: but what thinks our author of the “actual given 
experience” of crime and guilt in human affairs —nay, of that 
universal power of sin, without which his own assertions of 
the spiritual man battling with naturalness, within and with- 
out, are contradictory and unintelligible? And if sin be.so 
fearful, yet so undeniable, the news of a God incarnate, born 
into the world expressly for its repression and destruction,— 
that to which believers have ever attached the name of ETAT- 
TEAION, “glad tidings,”"—need not, we might imagine, be 
thus dreaded. It need not, surely, when apprehended as a 

** By precisely the same process of argument, starting from the same point of 
the liberum arbitrium, might we not prove to the friends of any convicted felon at 


the Old Bailey, that to be solicitous about procuring the reversing of his sentence 
were as unreasonable as to trouble themselves about collision with a comet? 
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bare possibility, be described by one who loves his kind and 
himself under such images of uneasiness and terror as he has 
here accumulated, to exhort the reader not to think about 
it. Perhaps however it occurred to Dr Strauss that, were this 
true, a niche in Alexander Severus’s chapel, though it were 
even a foremost niche, with Orpheus, Cesar, Mohammed, and 
others, as his inferior associates in the same honour, was not a 
fitting place for the One Divine Saviour of men: that, were this 
true, it were indeed grievous impiety for one bearing his name 
as a professed baptized disciple, to offer him this with a host 
of yet greater indignities, under the most insulting of all forms, 
that of praise. It might occur to him that, were this true, 
to exert every natural and acquired talent, for the purpose 
of banishing from men’s minds all belief in the person and 
acts of their Divine Redeemer, and destroying with this the 
very elements of their holiness and their hope, were a great 
and fearful crime. On this view we may well understand why 
the possibility should be dreaded, and therefore willingly re- 
presented as infinitesimal and evanescent, far below the ap- 
prehension of a reasonable man: since otherwise the feeling 
of a guilty community at a celestial visitant fast approaching, 
to dash them and their works to destruction, would be no 
more than its reasonable consequence. ‘O meodv én’ éxeivoy 
tov AI@ON auvOracOncetra. éf dy 8 av séoy, Aapnoe 
avrov™, Is this a correct interpretation of the extraordinary 
specimen of reasoning and sentiment that has been just quoted? 
It were the best charity to our author to hope it: and that, 
looking the dreaded contingency in the face, he would ask 
himself whether the elements of the orbit of human existence 
have been so surely calculated and fixed by his Hegelian phi- 
losophy, as to put these alleged facts of the Fall of man, his 
Redemption and future judgment by Jesus Christ, into the 
class of things which indeed may be, but whose chance is so 
small as to be safely discarded from practical speculation. 

A more confident assertion,—that of absolute impossibility,— 
is wont to be made by our author against this revelation in its 
totality, on the ground of its miraculous contents. And to this, 
as the sole preliminary question that now remains before enter- 
ing into the details of his objection to the history of the Incar- 
nation, I would direct attention in the following section. 

(St Luke xx. 18.] 
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SECTION VII. 


VIEWS RESPECTING THE INCREDIBILITY OF MIRACLES AND 
OF THE EXISTENCE OF ANGELS, GOOD AND EVIL. 


THE principle to which, amidst all inconsistencies of his specu- 
lation on other points, Strauss adheres constantly and in- 
variably, is that the phenomena of Christianity must be ex- 
plained in some manner without the admission of miracle. At 
the outset he had recognized fully with Schleiermacher’, that in 
the evangelical narratives “to explain away the miraculous is 
always fruitless ;” and peculiarly unsatisfactory and abortive, 
_ when, as in the example there considered (of Zacharias’s vision), 
circumstances must be gratuitously inserted for that purpose, 
that are alien from the whole spirit of the narrative on which 
alone we have to found our judgment. And therefore, like 
Schleiermacher, in that instance, he had recourse to the notion 
of mythical narrative; which he resolves further to carry un- 
sparingly through the whole Gospel, to the entire supersession 
of the historical and naturalistic explanations of Paulus and his 
school*, And when foiled in this, as we have seen, so far as to 
be forced to recognize something historical, he will much rather 
take up the explanations of Paulus that he had exploded, than 
admit what is miraculous. The miracle 1s impossible—is an 
axiom that stands with him above all criticism and all consider- 
ations of testimony. | 

If we ask for the proof of the unerring certainty of a prin- 
ciple, which has so ill evinced its truth, by leading its assertor to 

1 Critical Essay on St Luke, p. 27 (English translation). 

* Even in the earlier part of his work, Strauss had not been able to adhere 
consistently to the principle, that he had so sharply asserted in theory against the 
old Rationalists. The instances in which he has there himself attempted historical 


and ratiopalistic explanations are enumerated by Professor Tholuck in pp. 81, 82 
of his Credibility of the Evangelical History. 
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such manifest incongruities and contradictions as we have wit- 
nessed in him, the reference is to the better intelligence of our 
time; in which though there are many, as he confesses, to whom 
this perception is wanting’, yet is it so general in the philoso- 
phico-religious world, that it were rebellion against our superior 
enlightenment to doubt it. One main reason for slighting the 
“healings of the sick in Galilee” in comparison with the modern 
march of mind and invention is that in the latter we perceive, 
or at least presume throughout, the naturalness of the process, 
which, as it is almost despairingly announced, we cannot do in 
the other“. For this boast of our time we are then referred to 
Schleiermacher, saying that the interests of piety can no longer 
acknowledge the need of thus surveying the facts of religion: 
“as though the divine omnipotence were more displayed in the 
interruption, than in the orderly continuance, of the course of 
nature.” 

Now with respect to the omnipotence of God, as really no 
more exerted in the most extraordinary than in the most ordi- 
nary work, we have no wish in the least to dispute this remark 
of the translator of Plato. But that we may not be deceived by 
mere words into the tacit admission of a corollary which this 
true proposition will never support, respecting the incredibility 
of the divine omnipotence being exerted otherwise than in one 
only course and method, let the question be first propounded, 
What is meant by the orderly course of nature? Does it in- 
clude, with inanimate nature, the arbitrary acts of sentient and 
intelligent beings, or does it not ? 

If it does,—then is 1t a mere petitio princimt to speak of 
miracles as an incredible disturbance of this order, or indeed as 
any disturbance at all. The course of nature, in this extensive 
but true acceptation, can be known only by experience: and 
we have no collateral experience, as Bishop Butler has shewn 
(Analogy, Part II. Chap. 2)—-we can have none—respecting the 


3 These are the author's words on the subject, Vol. 1. 06, ins in which he claims 
this as a first principle: “Es gibt tiberhaupt kein rein es Bewusstsein 
ohne die Einsicht in die Unzerreissbarkeit der Kette endlicher Treachen und in die 
Unmiglichkeit des Wunders: diese Einsicht aber, welche 90 Vielen tn unsrer Zeit 
noch fehlt, war noch weniger zu jener Zeit in Palistina oder tiberhaupt im 
rémischen Reiche in grosseren Kreisen vorhanden.” 

4 Strauss, Vol. o. p. 7 

How Schleiermacher was obliged to abandon his own principles on this point 
when attempting to reconstruct anything like Christianity, may be seen, sup. 
p. 20, not. 15. ; 
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history of moral and intellectual beings and the process of God’s 
dealing with respect to them, which is sufficient to warrant our 
asserting that what we call miracles may not be an ordinary re- 
cognized part of the process, however less common than others: 
as certain convulsions of nature are a true, though a less com- 
‘mon, element in the order of the physical world. There is 
nothing in our experience on which we can build the notion of 
interruption of order and harmony: or raise the least ante- 
cedent presumption against an asserted divine miracle on this 
ground. 

But if the course of nature be understood in the more re- 
stricted sense,—1i. e. the course of inanimate nature according to 
certain physical laws which the process of philosophical dis- 
covery is ever enabling us to ascertain and classify more com- 
pletely,—then indeed is every miracle an interference with that 
order: not by any means necessarily an interruption of it in its 
own energies, (or what is called suspension of its laws), but an 
introduction into its sphere of an operation extrinsecal to it and 
so controlling it. But ere we consider every miracle as on this 
ground absolutely improbable and incredible, let the following 
considerations be first seriously weighed and examined. 

1. Is not every agency of pure will over matter, whether 
proceeding from an intellectual or a merely animal and sentient 
being,—the hurling of a stone into the air, for instance,—a real 
positive interference, in this very sense, with the order and 
course of nature? For, though involving no suspension of its 
laws, even for an instant, is it not an interruption of its regular 
course by a power extraneous to it, and irreducible to any cal- 
culation of causes why it should be exerted or withholden? 

2. When such agency proceeds from a being whose mode 
of existence and action is uncomprehended by the being who 
witnesses the effect, (as all living creatures seem uncompre- 
hended by those far below them in the scale of nature, e.g. the 
builder or navigator of a ship by the insect that inhabits it,) is 
not the effect to this latter (in the ordinary sense) a miracle,— 
i.e. a miracle in the same sense as the sight of a stone thrown 
up into the air would be to us, were the projector absolutely 
invisible? 

Now there is One Being certainly, whose mode of existence 
is to us far more incomprehensible than ours to the lowest, 
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object of the sentient creation: nor can we on any natural 
grounds be certainly persuaded of the non-existence of higher 
orders of created beings, whose range of existence and operation 
may include or cross our own, a8 ours invades that of the beasts 
of the forest or the fishes of the sea. When these considerations 
are pursued with that sense of human ignorance of which no™ 
reflecting person is destitute, the conclusion will approve itself 
to abstract reason, which the history of the world and of human 
opinion amply confirms: viz. that to the indistinct apprehen- 
sions of superstition (or desodaiovia) on this head the sole 
adequate remedy is in the facts which the true religion supplies. 
Natural theology does something here, but not enough, even 
witb all the large contributions with which the science of recent 
times has enriched it. It demonstrates indeed an absolute 
unity of design in every part of the universe, and that design 
most admirable and beneficent throughout. It thus effectually 
removes the worst suspicion, that of a rival creator, or a hostile 
administration of the world. But as it tells nothing respecting 
the fearful element of sin in mankind, so has it no assurance 
that this disturbing element may not probably extend higher in 
the moral creation ;—that much of evil and mischief may in this 
way exist, which the Most High may allow equally with many 
appalling things in our lower sphere of observation. But reve- 
lation supplies this as well as other defects of natural light to. 
the believer in its testimony. It tells enough, without satiating 
mere curiosity, of our relation both to the good and the evil 
among the created intelligences above our own, to make this a 
ground of far greater encouragement than uneasiness to those 
who love God: and without denying to those agents, as late sys- 
tematizers of its doctrine and evidence have too hastily done‘, 

5 Hugh Farmer [Dissertation on Miracles, 1771] was led to his opinion on this 
subject, in which others now better known have followed him, by an unsafe and 
precipitate desire to simplify the evidence of religion ; and has met recently with 
able censors in Mr Penrose [On the Use of Mi , 1824] and Mr Le Bas. The 
discussion, however, is much older than this in England. Fleetwood, afterwards 
Bishop of Ely, taught, in a treatise on this subject, that it was impossible for true 
miracles, or works undistinguishable from true miracles, to be worked by any 
other than God, and (like Dr Chalmers since) that we are never in a position to 
judge of the miracle by the doctrine, but only the converse. These positions were 
justly excepted against at the time by Hoadley (not usually an advocate of primi- 
tive truth), but who here proved that Scripture and antiquity and reason taught 
otherwise, in A Letter to the Rev. Mr Fleetwood concerning Miracles, first published 
in 1702. The school divines, who maintain a-miracle to be the exclusive prero- 


gative of God, uniformly define the word in a much higher sense than the above; 
and as uniformly allow to all beings above the sphere of humanity the lower sense 
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the power of miracle-working,—even in that general sense of 
the word by which it means the production of phenomena inex- 
plicable either by physical laws, or by any voluntary agency 
within our entire comprehension,—it defines quite sufficiently 
for our guidance and satisfaction the limits within which such. 
power must be exercised. It leaves the faithful person in no: 
apprehension of mistaking an agency of which the application 
to evil is distinctly represented as possible, and the omnipotent’ 
agency of Him to whom all the powers of nature are personally 
referred, who alone can give health to the distempered, and life 
to the dead. 

This view of things, which is that of the Christian Church, 
has been satisfactory to the highest intellects, no less under. 
(what we term in England) the modern, than the ancient, habits 
of philosophizing. That the Almighty should accredit his hu-. 
man messengers to other men by manifestations of his power 
exceeding that of all men or supposed rival spirits, and thus. 
give, as occasion required, a sign (MIN, oenueiov) in which his. 
omnipotent power, in conjunction with his moral attributes,. 
might be apprehended by his creatures, when estranged and. 
ignorant, is a conception that approves itself to the most em- 
pirical habits of thought and reasoning: while the most contem- 
plative will not be induced to question ita reasonableness by the 
sophism that such departure from the usual course is an im- 
peachment of the divine immutability; not, at least, so long as. 
God is conceived as a personal agent, and the relation of the 
Eternal to his reasonable offspring as necessarily varying with 
the finite party. The most philosophical Christian has ever, 
without difficulty, traced in these signs, but in the miracles of 
Christ most of all, the present power and majesty and restoring 
goodness of God: and submitted to the guidance, which the 
communication of such power from God and Christ has once 
accredited, as the direction of Him, whose utmost variety of 
Operation impeaches not in the least the perfect Unity and un- 
changeableness of His being. A new race of men has however 
arisen,—the Spinozas and Strausses of these last times,—who 
tell us that all this is wrong and unphilosophical: that God has 
no personal existence or agency upon or above the world ; that 
of miraculous power. (So Aquinas, Summa Theol. p. 1, q. 110, Art. 4.) There is 
much curious matter on this head in Cudworth, Ch. Iv. pp. 706-709. 
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the visible world is all,—that it is the body of which God is the 
soul, in which he is immanent, and in which he operates, and 
can operate only as we commonly experience. What man or 
beast or the meanest reptile can do in exerting a moving will in 
counteraction to the gravitating impulses to which inanimate 
matter is subjected, this is, it seems, impossible to that Infinite 
Spirit in which all these live and move and have their being. 
“ Mankind is the miracle-worker,” says our author. He is ever 
subjecting nature to himself by steam-vessels, rail-roads, and 
the like. But as to the Anima Mundi, the Universal Spirit, it 
were quite absurd to ascribe to this any will and operation— 
otherwise than as physical Jaws work, or human wills interfere 
with them. 

Is this an unjust statement of the sentiment of those who 
coolly maintain that a Miracle is impossible to God? The ever 
repeated axiom of their philosophy, that the subjective thought 
is the very essence of things, leads them, as they imagine, 
demonstrably to this which all Christians, and all Theists, must 
deem most absurd as well as impious. When, to give force to 
their axioms, the verba magistri are sounded in our ears in a 
style strongly reminding us of the heathen days in which the 
founders of schools were deified by their followers, and all this 
is accompanied perpetually with appeals to the superior intelli- 
gence of our age and society, it should seem that the confidence 
of these men is reposed in other things besides the mere 
strength of their arguments. It might be well for those who 
hear such appeals to consider, whether in yielding to them they 
may not be embracing, under the name of philosophy, one of 
the basest of the idola specus by which scientific error is en- 
gendered. For, amidst the manifold improvements and deve- 
lopments of our time, who will say that any fresh light has 
been thrown on the antecedent probabilities of revelation, or 
the methods which the Almighty might, or might not, pursue 
in imparting it? On this, however men may delude themselves, 
like most of the schoolmen, with mere terms, no step is gained 
by mere reasoning without data: and our age has discovered, it 
can discover, nothing. Our best course will be found at last to 
revert to the sound maxim, that in the things of God Fides pra- 
cedit intellectum: the maxim which,—however derided by these 
writers under the name of “the religious point of view, quand 
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méme,” or as an appeal to faith which at once does away with 
the character of philosophy in the man that makes it*,—does in 
fact stand connected with the highest intellectual development 
of modern Europe. And we may predict its endurance long 
after Hegel shall have been thrust aside by more favoured and 
more recent competitors, as Kant, and Fichte, and Schelling 
have been already. Meanwhile the sagacious Christian will ask, 
where is the authority which is to prevail over that of the Uni- 
versal Church; and where is even the wisdom so apparently 
superior to that of the great men who have submitted their 
philosophy to the miraculous story of Christianity? It cannot 
be said to be found in men whose reasonings against Jesus 
Christ and his religion are little more, when stripped of their 
verbiage, than what the Apostle expressed for them long ago, 
“Where is the promise of his coming? For since the fathers 
fell asleep, all things continue as they were from the beginning of 
the creation.” | 

But while miracles are discarded by the intelligence of the 
age on the ground of their imputing to God an agency which is 
impossible, the doctrine of angels and ministering spirits is re- 
jected out of the reverent care which the age has of the Divine 
omnipotence’! It is an unworthy anthropomorphitic concep- 
tion, we are told, to surround the Almighty with a court like an 
earthly sovereign, to suppose that he needs messengers to bear 
his commands, or that he works otherwise than immediately 
throughout the creation. Now, as far as relates to the special 
objection against the statements of the sacred books posterior to 
the Babylonic captivity, and an asserted difference in substance 
between these and the doctrine of angels in the earlier Scrip- 
tures, the refutation of this may be deferred to our Second 
Part, when our author will be met on his critical and historical 
ground: at present our concern is with his philosophical theo- 
logy only. And when it is considered that the accomplishment 
of divine purposes by human ministrations is never considered 
by wise and pious minds as any the least exception from the 
agency of God, who holds the hearts and hands of all at his 
disposal:—when also it is considered that the ministration of 


6 See Michelet’s History of German Philosophy, Vol. 1. pp. 618 and 633. 
7 See Strauss, Vol. I. p. 119, &., Vol. 11. p. 776, &c. 
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angels, with respect to man, is never represented in Scripture in 
any light that derogates from this divine agency, but rather as 
an efflux of His omnipotence, whom all from the highest to the 
lowest obey,—this sensitive concern for the undivided honour 
of the Supreme in this matter is surely somewhat misplaced 
and superfluous. It might be even more philosophical to call 
attention to what is true, or an image of the true, in the analo- 
pies of human sovereignty and attendance, than thus to bring 
forward, as if it were denied or impugned, the infinite differ- 
ence that exists between the two, in the relative capacities of 
the servants and the served. This difference was far more sen- 
sibly present, we may be certain, to the sacred writers, both 
Jewish and Christian, than it can be to our author and his 
school; whose aim in this, as in the kindred topic of miracles, 
is to sink altogether the character of personal agency and moral 
rule into the Spinozist conception of bare physical pervasive- 
ness and operation. 

On the topic of apostate spirits and their leader, another 
object of our author’s hostility*, as opposed to the asserted 
Bupefior religious intelligence of our time, little in this place 
need be said. It is merely necessary to observe that, in the 
Bupposition of the existence of those high created intelligences, 
whom we call Angels, the possibility of their falling into sin 
is necessarily involved: and that there is nothing in the cir- 
cumstances or the consequences of this apostasy, or their wish 
to extend it to other beings,—as they are declared to us in the 
Ohristian Revelation,—to which human analogies do not bear 
witness as antecedently credible. A greater difficulty may per- 
haps be imagined to occur as to the representations we there 
find of the extensive spiritual power which these apostate in- 
telligences exercise, their influence in some circumstances over 
the bodies of men, and the necessity universally inculcated on 
the Christian of watching against their assaults and deceits,— 
of supporting himself, not only by the assured sympathy and 
succour of all pure and uncorrupted spirits, but by the invinci- 
ble aid of the Holy Spirit, the inhabiting Godhead within him. 
But it is far easier to provoke the scoffs of the profane and 
careless on this topic, after the manner of the free-thinkers of 
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the last century, than to convince any truly rational enquirer, 
i.e. any humble serious-minded person, that such things are 
impossible and beyond belief. We know too little of the 
mysterious boundary between mind and matter to pronounce 
op antecedent probabilities here. Nor can we judge of the 
means of spiritual communication possessed by beings higher 
in the scale of nature than ourselves, when there is so much in 
our own, which even to other men less advanced than we are 
in arts and culture, would be extraordinary, or in Strauss’s lan- 
guage, incredible®, There is nothing therefore which should 
render inadmissible the distinct information on this head which 
the Christian revelation supplies, strongly iUlustrated as it is by 
the history of human error; when we remember the forms of 
positive moral evil that are embodied in the objects of adoration 
to a large portion of mankind, and see also, how, in the most 
cultivated period of the heathen world, that in which Christ ap- 
peared, the all-pervading wisdom and beneficence were hidden 
from the perception of the most sagacious observers of human 
affairs, and an actively malignant providence imagined in its 
place. 

The nullity of the considerations which this philosophy op- 
poses «n lumene to the admission of any supernatural revelation 
is now, it may be hoped, sufficiently evinced. It only remains 
to see whether our author's objections of critical detail are more 
formidable: and specially, whether he has succeeded in demon- 
strating any incongruity with historic truth in the narrative of 
our Lord’s birth and infancy, which should necessitate the re- 
course to his mythical interpretation. Before however I proceed 
to this, and take final leave of the general consideration of the 
Straussian principles, a few parting reflexions may not be un- 
seasonable, 


The maxim that “not an Individual, but the Idea,” must be 
the object of attention in the Christology of an enlightened 
period, is not peculiar to the enormous infidelity now under 
review, or even to the principles which in every German meta- 
physical school, from Kant downwards, appear to have directed 
the province of philosophical theology. It belongs in some 


® “Die in'’s Unglaubliche steigende Gewalt des Menschen tiber die Natur.” 
Vol. H. p. 769. 
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degree to the spirit of the age generally, an age impatient to 
grasp and systematize every thing; and it is found even within 
the pale of supernaturalist Christianity. While the sacred 
name of Christ is by many beside Strauss and his adherents 
considered as barely symbolizing the idea of human improve- 
ment, it is by some taken exclusively as representing the idea 
of pure benevolence,—by some, that of mental liberty,—by 
others that of impunity for sin to those who accept, and acqui- 
esce in, this one leading fact of gratuitousness. And while each 
of these deals freely with the inspired record of Christianity as 
his peculiar gnosis inclines him, and takes upon himself to de- 
cide, even in the words and works of the great subject, what is 
the Gospel and what is not,—the Individual Christ, the recep- 
tion of whom, as there portrayed in the totality of his attn- 
butes and dealings with man, alone secures to the receiver 
subjectively whatever is true and just and holy in these several 
ideas, is either not truly apprehended at all, or but partially and 
indistinctly. When the historical particular is not denied, as by 
Strauss, it is at least bent at will to the previous conception, 
instead of being the basis and perpetual suggestor of its own 
proper, and often complex, idea. And thus we find that, while 
in the central point of all—the Cross of Christ, its true Christian 
aspect, as the reconciling love of God to man, is missed by the 
first mentioned classes; its ever concurrent representation by 
the same Spirit of truth as the exemplar of human patience and 
humility, the effective source and principle of divine charity 
within us, the crucifixion of sin in our members, the essence of 
self-denial and self-sacrifice, and that as the only course in 
which the Atonement is applied and secured in effect to the 
individual Christian,—this is passed over by the others, deposed 
from its declared place in the Christian scheme, or even stigma- 
tized as a Socinian conception. Meanwhile these classes, how- 
ever conflicting mutually on other parts of holy Scripture, agree 
constantly in one point, in overlooking or explaining away all 
that relates to the Church: in divesting of all external attri- 
butes, and thus reducing to a mere ideal abstraction, the one 
divinely appointed instrument through which Christ, the image 
of the invisible Father, is declared by the Spirit to the world. 
For the purely objective manner in which the Church has ever 
exhibited her Christ to the faith of mankind is offensive to Ideal- 
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ists of every description. It interferes by a too prominent testi- 
mony with the authority both of their idolized compactness of 
system, and of their partial mode of interpreting holy Writ. 
And hence their small esteem of the catholic truth embodied in 
the confessions of every age, in comparison with the particular 
time when, and the persons by whom, their Idea was first set 
forth in its all-absorbing supremacy to the world. 

From all modes of error, and from that portentous one in 
particular, not far from ourselves, with which it has been the 
business of these pages to contend, our recourse is to the grand 
objective truth once delivered to the Saints, and, however ob- 
scured by human weakness, never without its testimony, its 
living exhibition of righteousness and power to mankind. This 
truth 1s what the Creeds of the earliest Church compendiously 
propound to us: the one God, the Father Almighty, the Creator, 
not the coexistent soul, of heaven and earth; the only-begotten 
Son Jesus Christ, true God of God, truly incarnate as man, who 
was born of the Virgin Mary, and spoke and acted and suffered 
all that the Gospels tell; who truly died on the cross for our 
sins, truly rose from the dead for our justification, and ascended 
to the Father, and will come again to judge all men according 
to their works; the one Holy Ghost sent by him from the 
Father, the one Holy Catholic Church which that Spirit orga- 
nizes and perpetuates, the Communion of Saints of all times 
with their Head and with each other in the divinely founded 
society which is animated and pervaded by the same Spirit; 
the Remission of Sins there obtained from Christ, ie. the first 
plenary remission in baptism, and all subsequent remissions to 
the penitent; the Resurrection of the Body from death, not by 
a figure or double negation, but in deed and truth; and the Life 
Everlasting, not of the shifting species, but of every individual 
faithful member of Christ’s body, in glory and blessedness. This 
is authoritatively presented to us from the first by the Church, 
our mother, as the sum and substance of saving faith. And the 
argument of our adversary himself has shewn sufficiently that 
it is from this quarter alone, of attested universal truth, that the 
means of effectually resisting him must be derived. The schemes 
of successive Rationalists for superseding this faith, or repro- 
ducing its supposed Idea in other doctrinal forms, destroy and 
refute each other: and yet while no less opposed to the scheme 
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of the Christian Church, the adversary rests the recommenda- 
tion of his own fabric on what he asserts it to hold in common 
with this orthodox scheme—the strength and virtue and conso- 
lation of union with God, which he admits to be in this; and 
which in all the other systems, except his own, he declares to be 
wanting!®, His own is shewn indeed to be as little tenable as 
any other: but greater testimony than this from an enemy were 


evidently impossible, 


10 Vid. sup. pp. 17—24. 
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PART II. 


CHAPTER I. - 


ON THE BIRTH OF ST JOHN THE BAPTIST. 


SECTION I, 


THE MYTHICAL VIEW OF THIS NARRATIVE OPPOSED TO THOSE 
OF THE SUPERNATURALISTS AND THE RATIONALISTS. 


THE first evangelical narrative to which Strauss applies his 
criticism is that of the nativity of our Lord’s precursor, con- 
tained in Luke i. 5—80. After a preface’, which will invite 
further notice, justly censuring those who would reject this with 
the following chapter, as forming no genuine part of the third 
gospel, he proceeds, agreeably to his constant method, first to the 
review and condemnation of the supernatural narrative as wholly 
incredible,—secondly, to the refutation of the natural explana- 
tion of it attempted by the rationalistic school,—thirdly, to the 
establishment of his own view of it asa pure mythus. I will 
rehearse his reasons succinctly in his own order, as well those 
under the second head, where he is on the side of Christianity 
and the Church, as those under the first and third, where he is 
diametrically opposed: in order that issue may be afterwards 
fairly joined on these two, the destructive and constructive 
points of his theory, beginning with the last; and that the con- 
trast of the truth with the self-destroying schemes of its oppo- 
nents may more effectually appear. 

I. *The ground for rejecting altogether the supernatural 
history, as it stands, is found in the angelic apparition and its 


1 Strauss, Vol. 1. p. 127. (See p. 104 inf.) 
® Strauss, Vol. 1. pp. 128—139. 
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alleged consequences. This is incredible, according to Strauss; 
1. because the Angel gives his proper name, Gabriel, with the 
assertion of a certain high rank in the celestial hierarchy; 
2. because the acts attributed to him are such as to shock our 
reason; 3. because the very existence of such beings and their 
functions are what the intelligence of these latest times can by 
no means admit. The first point has special importance at- 
tached to it, because these angelic names and orders are said to 
have come from Babylon; and because, as we are also confi- 
dently told, they occur not in any genuine prophetic writings 
even after the captivity, but appear first in the Jewish writings 
of the Maccabean period; a circumstance which, on the suppo- 
sition that no heathens could possess, and much less originate, a 
truth of such magnitude, consistently with the principles of 
supernaturalism, argues an unworthy ceconomy, or condescension 
to mere popular opinion, on the part of the Angel or his divine 
employer. The main stress of the second consideration is laid 
on the severity of the punishment with which a natural move- 
ment of doubt is visited by the divine messenger; whereas in 
Abraham and Sarah on a similar occasion much stronger indica- 
tions of incredulity than that of Zacharias have no such penalty 
following. As for the last point, the nonexistence of such super- 
human functionaries as these has been made abundantly clear 
by Bauer and other writers on “Hebrew Mythology;” the desire 
to conceive of other spiritual beings of a higher sphere is now 
satisfied by the persuasion that the heavenly bodies are peopled 
like our globe; no room is left in the creation, physical or intel- 
lectual, for agents like these: and those among the orthodox, 
who would represent them as so many divine forces employed in 
the administration of the world, are by that idea, according to 
Strauss, obliged to deny their personality. The personal angel 
of this and other histories being thus as remote from right 
reason as from our sensible experience, the supernatural history 
falls at once: the truth of which is moreover declared to be in- 
compatible, as well with John’s declaration that he knew not 
Jesus before his baptism (John i. 31), as with the message he 
subsequently sent to our Lord (Matth. xi. 2, Luke vii. 19,) requir- 
ing satisfaction as to his Messiahship. 

II. The miraculous history being thus summarily disposed 
of, our author proceeds to discuss the attempts to rationalize it 
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by the introduction of natural explanations*. Such is the idea 
that the visitant was a human being; or that of Bahrdt, that it 
was but a flash of lightning, followed by a fright or swoon; or 
that of Paulus, who thinks that in the excited imagination of 
the aged priest, long desirous of offspring, the smoke of the in- 
cense in the august sanctuary, partially irradiated by the lamps, 
might exhibit a floating spectral image that could easily be 
taken for an angelic apparition. On the subject of the dumb- 
ness, the doctors of this school are equally divided: some making 
it a paralytic affection produced by the sudden trouble and 
astonishment at the phantasm, and cured as suddenly by joyful 
emotion on the day when the long expected heir was named, 
(like the dumbness of the son of Croesus‘, permanently removed 
by a violent emotion of a different kind): others, among whom 
is Paulus, resolving it into a voluntary penance of the venerable 
priest, who having made an untoward soliloquy in the temple, 
avenges on himself, by rigid silence, this ungrateful abuse of the 
faculty of speech, until the time when he could exert it in public 
thanks to God for His signal mercy. On these laboured expla- 
nations Strauss remarks that they do not with all their pains 
remove the miraculous element from the story: for such a vio- 
lent ecstasy as is here supposed is certainly no natural effect of 
hope long deferred on an aged man, who was moreover too well 
habituated to the temple-service to be misled by any such opti- 
cal illusion as has been imagined for him. Thus, as Strauss 
pointedly and truly observes, Paulus has only exchanged a 
divine miracle for a miracle of chance: while in his own pan- 
theistic judgment (which cannot be repeated without horror at 
its senseless impiety) the doctrines that to God nothing is impos- 
sible, and that nothing is impossible to chance, are equally pre- 
carious and unscientific’, (What, on any less atheistic judgment 

‘ Hala’ Lien en 85. 

5 Strauss, Vol. 1. p. 142: ‘So hat Paulus hier ntir ein in gottliches Wunder in 
ein Wunder des Zufalls umgewandelt. Ob aber gesagt wird: bei Gott ist kein 
Ding unmiglich; oder: dem Zufall ist kein Ding unmiglich, ist beides gleich 
precir und unwissenachaftlich.” 
rationalistc mechod by a true philosopher, who should eonsider every part. a 
mythical, St Strauss says that when we set aside the angelic appearance, the dumb- 
ness of Zachariah, in its equally sudden infliction and removal, loses its only 
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than this, must therefore be the balance of rationality between 
the orthodox view and that of Paulus, is too evident to be en- 
larged on.) But our author proceeds to remark that, even with 
the largest recourse to chance, the dumbness is not explained 
satisfactorily by this method. Supposing it the effect of facul- 
ties overpowered by the strangeness of the ecstatic vision, the 
realization of the hope of progeny under such circumstances 
becomes doubly miraculous, as Schleiermacher had observed 
before: while the other supposition, that of voluntary speech- 
lessness, beside being contradicted, as is well shewn, by plain 
terms not to be explained away, and moreover by the whole 
import and tenour of the narrative on which alone it founds 
itself, is attended with fresh incongruities and strangenesses of 
its own. Our author concludes by asking; What would Dr 
Paulus think on reading that once on a time a somnambulist 
in an ecstasy predicted a nativity, antecedently improbable in 
all its circumstances, all which however were afterwards fulfilled 
to the letter ;—would he admit such a coincidence? And how 
then can he credit it in the New Testament, without recurring 
to the supposition of other laws than those of our ordinary life 
governing the events there recorded,—in other words, to super- 
naturalism ? 

IIL ‘To escape from this suicide of rationalistic naturalism, 
there is but one resource: which is to conceive the whole narra- 
tive to be not historical, but mythical®, And here our author is 
much displeased with those who, agreeing with him in the 
principle, adopt the conclusion in this case only by halves. Such 
is Bauer, who supposes that John had been actually born of an 
aged mother, long sterile; that his aged father had in fact some 
months before been troubled, from no extraordinary cause, with 
& sanguineous congestion that caused dumbness, and which joy 
at the birth of a son suddenly removed; and that these remem- 
bered events, when combined with the subsequent celebrity of 
John as a preacher of repentance, created by degrees the purely 
mythical part of the narrative; viz. the angelic apparition in 
the temple, the predicted birth of the Baptist, and the inflic- 
tion of speechlessness on his designated father as a penalty for 
having doubted the prediction. It is deemed by Strauss highly 
unworthy of the author of the “ Hebrew Mythology,” to reason 

$ Vol. I. pp. 147—155. 
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in @ manner so imperfect and informal, which is but the exploded 
naturalism come back, and not rather to conclude at once that 
the whole of the circumstances of this nativity,—the great age 
of the parents, the angelic announcement, and the dumbness 
inflicted for not admitting it at first,—were excogitated as an 
entire mythus from the single source of John’s subsequent 
fame as the forerunner of the Messiah. In every other mode of 
interpreting the circumstance, observes our author, we are 
pressed with all the difficulties of a half measure. Accordingly 
Gabler and Horst have gone into this matter more boldly than 
Bauer, and treated the entire story as a philosophical or rather 
dogmatical mythus: i.e, the dressing up in a narrative form, 
with poetic imagery and detail, of the notion that John, as an 
extraordinary person (extraordinary in himself, and still more 
so as the forerunner of Christ), should be granted in an extraor- 
dinary manner to the world. And such, with respect to this 
earliest portion of the Gospel narrative, is likewise the view of 
Schleiermacher: who, without indeed denying that some histo- 
rical ground may have existed for this, conceives all search for 
it, whatever it may have been, to be infructuous and vain. And 
that this is the only correct view, Strauss further assures us 
from the ancient examples of Isaac, of Samson, and of Samuel, 
all said to be born of parents to whom the hope of offspring 
had been apparently closed for ever: the story in each case 
being a mythus engendered by the subsequent facts of these 
persons’ history, or the importance of their names in Israel: 
each preceding fable also, according to this theory, having an 
influence in the production of the later ones. So essential is 
this last circumstance to the whole system, that the occurrence 
in the later narrative of any strictly original feature, would be 
considered as an argument against its mythical character’, But 


7 We may obeerve the anxiety of Strauss, after having found his strange 
prototype for the wwaxldor, to discover one for the only remaining circumstance 
which appears unprecedented, the dumbness of Zacharias, and his catching 
at the extremely issimilar j instance he finds in the Old Testament o this he is 
led, not only by his philosophical principles, but by the necessity of obviating an 
objection, of which he cannot help feeling the force, against his whole theory. The 
objection is, the impossibility of the creation of the evangelical history from mere 
obs in the short of time allowed by even the latest date that can be 

assigned for the ge neral reception of the four : and his answer is, 

that the mythi for the far part were already made, in the Christology of the 
Jews derived from the ts grosir par Testament after the Babylonian captivity, and needed 
only the individual application to Jesus and his circumstances to be formed in the 
period. Introduction, 3 14 (Vol. 1. pp. 112, 113). Without this finding 
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our author's sagacity has effectually removed all such apparent 
originalities here. Thus the tablet on which the divinely in- 
structed father, while yet speechless, writes the name of John 
for his son, is no other than the mythic offspring of the roll on 
which the prophet Isaiah (ch. viii. 1) was commanded to inscribe 
the name of the mysterious child Afaher-shalal-hash-baz, the 
pledge of the fast approaching spoliation of the two hostile 
kings :—while the circumstance of another prophet, Daniel (ch. 
x. 15), becoming mute with awe in an angel's presence, until the 
celestial visitant touched his lips and restored him, engendered 
the circumstance of the dumbness of Zacharias before his angelic 
messenger. From these and other ideas, floating together in the 
minds of the Hebrew converts to Christianity, and attaching 
themselves to the person of the Baptist precursor, this mythical 
story grew at length into the shape that it now wears, in the 
interval between John’s public life (in which alone there is a 
slight basis of historical truth) and the composition of the third 
gospel. 

Such then is the first specimen of Strauss’s historical pro- 
cedure: which, though not to be consistently embraced except 
on the philosophical principles that were the subject of our for- 
mer review, 1s far more adapted than they are to gain admit- 
tance among us. For while there is real force in the logic by 
which this is maintained as the only true carrying out of the 
anti-supernaturalist principle, the revolting inference is still ap- 
parently avoided, which drives many to take refuge in the forced 
explications of the rationalist. The word mythus is a milder as 
well as a less definite term than delusion or imposture: and 
though the assertions are perfectly equivalent, it shocks less to 
be told that Christianity stands on the same footing of mental 
truth with heathen fables, than to be told, as by the sceptics of 
the former age, that it is based on falsehood like them. But 
since our subject-matter is now at length precise and definite, 
let us discuss, on the grounds proper to such an enquiry, whether 
this theory be indeed applicable to the case before us or not. 


of precedents for each event, he feels that its wholly mythic and non-historical 
character were untenable. 
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SECTION II. 


EXAMINATION OF THE MYTHICAL VIEW OF THE HISTORY OF 
JOHN THE BAPTISTS NATIVITY, FROM THE CHARACTER 
OF THE DOOUMENT CONTAINING IT. 


IN examining that view of the Baptist’s nativity, which is thus 
put forth as the only reasonable and true one, it is not intended 
to dwell on the general question. It is not necessary to discuss 
the abstract possibility of mere ideas without any historic sub- 
stance forming themselves, in the minds of a people at the same 
time rude and imaginative, into narrative fables which pass 
afterwards for facts; or (to use the language of our author, and 
others of higher authority in these matters) the possible exist- 
ence of purely philosophic or purely poetic mythi, as distin- 
guished from the historic mythus which has some fact or other 
for its basis. The relative places of these in the formation of 
heathen mythologies, and the early fabulous history of most 
nations, may be an interesting subject of speculation; but it is a 
confessedly different people and age that form -the subject of 
our present enquiry. Plausible as it might appear to carry 
these considerations, as several predecessors! of Strauss have 
ventured to carry them (notwithstanding some serious and stub- 
born differences in the phenomena‘), into the region of the earlier 

1 Eichhorn, Bauer, De Wette, &c. &. 

* There is one respect in which Strauss is himself constrained in a remarkable 
manner to confess that the Hebrew religion has no mythus (Introduction, pp. 90, 
91), viz. in its constant maintenance. of the immutability of the Divine Being in 
Himself, His aspects only changing to the varying world,—unlike in this to every 
heathen. representation of the divini' But the contrast is no less true in other 
respects, where Strauss would confound the two together. The confession of 

agner (author of a work entitled Jdeén zu einer allgemeine Mythologie der alten 
Wey that the Hebrews alone were exempt from the general contagion of mythi 
formation may be seen in p. 15 of Pareaus Disputatio de Mythica S. Codicis 


pretatione (U trecht, 1824). The latter author's able defence of this position 
Bauer and others, in pp. 108—120 of his work (with the exception mn of an arc 


Trinitarian] observation in p. 111 on the name DFO, against which I would 
earnestly protest), is worthy of an attentive perusal. 
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Old Testament history, it required more hardihood than some 
of the boldest of them possessed to extend the application to 
the period of the Gospel ;—a period as historical as any that the 
ancient world presents to view; in which the transactions of 
every province within the limits of the late Macedonian and 
then Roman empire,—the barbarian, so termed, as well as the 
Grecian,—and the acts of Herod among the number, were the 
objects of research and careful narration, by natives of the soil’ 
as well as by strangers. We do not deny the possibility, even 
here, of the historical mythus or legend: such legends, we 
know, did arise, as soon as there was time for their formation, 
out of the previously admitted events we are now considering. 
But in order to conceive the existence of the other species of 
mythus in an age of the world so characterized, we must ap- 
parently imagine a people isolated from all surrounding earthly 
influences, in whose minds mere notions could grow into be- 
lieved facts, who could even form out of a multitude of similar 
spectral facts of old traditional belief a compound fable of their 
own, and give it out unanimously as what their fathers and 
nearest predecessors had seen and heard. It were useless to go 
into the elaborate distributions of the subject in Strauss’s intro- 
duction, in which, among other things, legend and mythus are 
distinguished, until we see how this attempt at scientific clas- 
sification will hold together on the field of actual enquiry ;— 
whether, when applied to that age of the world, his alleged 
unconscious mythi do not inevitably pass, even under his treat- 
ment of them, into something very different, viz. into what are 
called by the Apostle ui00. cecogicpévor, fables coined with an 
intention‘, and that intention no very honest one. The only 


$ Such particularly was Nicolaus of Damascus, one intimately known to 
Augustus as well as to Herod, and among the most celebrated historians of the 
ancient world, though only some scattered fragments of his Unirersal History, 
comprising some Jewish as well as other Oriental matter, have come down to us 
(Ed. Orelli, Lips. 1804). Other Gentile historians of the time might be named, as 
Timagenes the Syrian, and others equally near, who wrote of the affairs of the 
Jews: but the name of Flavius Josephus in the next generation eminently connects 
history of this species with the character of an Israelite and a Pharisee. And the 
five books of Maccabees, written some time before by Hebrews of the Hebrews, on 
subjects most apt to draw forth the national feeling and character, will exhibit to 
every one who dispasaionately reads them anything but a mythical or unhistorical 
characte 


r. 

4 Vide 2 Pet. i. 16. How inevitably the imputation of mythicism to the sacred 
writers passes into the charge of disingenuousness or something worse, whether the 
critic design it or not, is shewn in many instances of Strauss’s work. In the part 
how under review, the real meaning of his conclusion is that which a recent writer 
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question worth debating with him is this; whether the document 
that relates these things is of the character to which alone the 
epithet mythic can im any sense be truly ascribed: whether, 
either in the circumstances of its composition and reception, or 
in its manner of narrating the particular circumstances now 
under review, it will justify this view of the utter unreality of 
its contents. 

What then is, in the first place, the document in which this 
narrative of St John’s nativity is contained? It is one of the 
aTropynpovevpara Trav ArrooréAwy often referred to by Justin, 
himself a native of Palestine, and a convert from philosophical 
Gentilism, who underwent martyrdom soon after the middle 
of the second century,—“ Apostolic Memoirs,” which he states 
expressly to have been composed (partly) by the apostles of 
Christ and (partly) by their immediate followers®; and which 
he describes as read constantly, together with the writings of 
the Prophets, in the Christian assemblies*,—thus implying 
their reception and use in the Church at least in the age 
next preceding his own. That the “Memoirs” which he thus 
designates by the most appropriate name that the classic Greek 
language supplies, (the same which is prefixed to Xenophon’s 
minute record of the discourses and conferences of his master, 
Socrates,) are in fact our four Gospels, is a matter beyond all 
reasonable doubt. The identity is proved—not only by the 
perfect accordance of the above description to our four ca~- 
nonical Gospels, of which the first and last purport to be 
written by Apostles of our Lord, the two others by immediate 
followers of Apostles,—not only by his expression in another 


of kindred spirit expresses in the following terms: ‘ Nobis quidem probabilius est, 
que Matt. i. 18 seqq. scripta leguntur, commenta et narrata quam facta esse, ut 
oraculo Jes, vii. 14, exitus daretur perperam intellecto. Wjusdem, ni fallor, nature 
sunt fabulse secundo capite Matthzi narratm, ut oracula Mic. v. 2, etc., viderentur 
in Jesu impleta.” (Jo. Schultess, de Provexistentia Jesu et de Spiritu Sancto N. T. 
tam religiose quam libere disputationes. Lips. 1833.) (Contrast this view with the 
doctrine of the long citation from Otfried Miiller on the unconscious production of 
heathen mythi, formed in the minds of ali the people, and not only of the writer, in 
Strauss, I. pp. 100—103.) 

5 & yap rols dropsnpoveduacu, d gnu oxd rdw’ Aroorb\wy atrof xal ray 
éxelvois wapaxohovdnodyrwy cuvrerdxGat, Sri l8pws woel Opbp,Bor Karexetro abrod 
ebxouévou Kal déyorros, TapeNOérw el Svvardy 7d wordpiov rotro. Dialog. cum 

hon. p. 307, ed. Jebb. Compare Luke xxii. 42, 44. 

kal ra dxopynpovedpara Trav ’ArooréAwy, ¥ ra ovyypdpuara Top Tpopyrdw 
avaywwoKera, pexpis Eyxwpe ra mavoapévov TOO dvaywwaxovros, 6 ®poeorws 3d 
Abyou rh» vovGeclay kal wpdkAnow Ths Toy Kaddy rotrwv puphoews woetra. Apol, 
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place, “the Apostles in their Memoirs of Him, which are called 
Gospels’,”"—-but by the entire substantial agreement of his 
citations from them with our Lord’s discourses in the Gospels, 
an agreement sometimes verbally accurate, but more often 
attended with the same memorial inexactness which charac- 
terizes his citations of the books of the Old Testament. The 
doubts on this subject raised by Eichhorn and others (who 
have availed themselves of this name awopynpovedpara, as of 
that of Aoy in Papias, to indulge in every variety of hy- 
pothesis concerning them) have only given occasion to set 
this matter in a more convincing light; and the dissertation 
in particular of Professor Winer, shewing “Justinwm Martyrem 
evangeliis canonicis usum futsse®,” has decided the critical ques- 
tion. Now this alone carries the attested recognition of those 
authentic memoirs of our Lord to a time very near the death 
of the last surviving Apostle and Evangelist; and, in con- 
junction with the occasional notices and quotations of earlier 
Christian authors (including Papias and Polycarp for St Mat- 
thew, St Mark, and St John), proves that the canonical autho- 
rity of our four Gospels, compared by St Irenwus of Lyons, 
not much later in the second century, to the four winds of 
heaven bearing the breath of life to all the regions of the 
earth®, had descended without question or intermission from 
the first. Their constant use in the Church makes the silent, 


¥ Apolog. 1. § 86: rip 8° edyis \byou rod wap’ adrob edyapurrndeicay rpophy, é 
qs alua xal odpxes xara peraBodtw rpépowra judy, exelvov rot capxoranOérros 
*Incot xal cdpxa xal alua éddxOnuer elvas’ ol yap ’Arécroka dy rots yeropéras 
ix’ airay dropynpovetpacctr, d xaretrar ebayyédXra, odrws wapdéduxay érre- 
TdrhOa adbrots rd» “Incoty, \aBévra Eprow edbyaparicarra elxeiy’ Totro wroutre els 

dvdurnoly pov’ Tobré tort rd oid pov. cal rd wroripow duolws NaBbvra cal 
etxapurricarvra elxrety’ Tobré dor: 7d alud pov. Here is the constant catholic 
doctrine of the Eucharist, deduced from Matt. xxvi. 26, 27; Mark xiv. 22, 23; 
Luke xxii. 19, 20. 

8 In Tom. t Part 1. pp. 220—252, of the Commentationes Theologica, edited 
by Rosenmitller, &e. Lips. 1826. See also to the same effect, Olshausen: Echtheit 
der vier canonischen Evangelien, aus der Geschichte der zwei ersten Jahrhunderte 
erwiesen, pp. 289—294 [Konigsberg, 1823]. 

® "Eredh réscapa kNipara rou xbcpou, dy @ éoper, elot xal réocapa xadoduxd 
avetpara, xardowapras 88 f éxxdA\nola él wdons res vis, orddos 82 xal oriprypa 
éxxdnolas 7b ebayy&uor xal wreiua fwijs' elxérws réacapas Exew abrhy ortdous 
wayraxdber wvéovras Thy AdGapolary, xal dvafwrupoivras rods dxOpwrovs. Adv. 
Heres. Lib. m1. c. 11 [8. ed. Stieren. Tom. 1. p. 467]. The object of this chapter, 
which is not extant altogether but in the Latin version, is to shew against the 
heretics that there must be four Gospels—‘ neque autem plura numero quam hec 
sunt, neque rursus pauciora:” and this after he distinctly described the gospels 
of Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John. Irenseus’s testimony to these and other 
books of the New Testament is also the subject of the 8th chapter of Eusobius’s 
fifth book (Hist. Ecc. Tom. m1. p. §2, ed. Heinichen), 
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unobserved substitution of new Gospels for those béfore re- 
ceived a supposition not only gratuitous, but repugnant to all 
historical credibility, 

With respect to the particular memoir or gospel now be- 
fore us, it differs in two remarkable respects from the others: 
(1) in having been addressed to a Gentile Christian, with a 
view of confirming him as to the truth of the facts on which 
he had been catechetically instructed; and (2) in being ac- 
companied with a second treatise addressed to the same per- 
son, following up the history of the ascended Lord by the 
earlier history of his Apostles, and a more particular detail 
of the acts of one who was extraordinarily added to their 
number, who was eminently the Apostle of the Gentiles, and 
of whose labours and travels the author, Luke, was a sharer 
and companion. The weight accruing to his testimony from 
this cause, and from the intercourse which this latter work 
implies with so many to whom Christ’s personal history was 
well known, stamps an authority only inferior to the apostolic 
on his gospel: and it is in vain that our author attempts to 
evade the force of this by a contemptuous recurrence to his 
perpetual petitio principit, that the miraculous histories of the 
Acts impair the credit of their recorder, and by the false as- 
sertion, for which he appeals to De Wette, and for which it 
is sufficient to appeal to our Paley’s Horew Pauline for an 
ample refutation, that those histories are in many points con- 
tradictory to the genuine epistles of St Paul”. But the au- 
thenticity of St Luke's history of our Lord receives attestation 
from a singular quarter in ancient times. The more Gentile 

10 The hypothesis of Eichhorn, not very different from that of Strauss, that the 
four Gospels, at the close of the second century, suoceeded into the place of older 
evangelical documents, the Gospels of Marcion and Cerinthus, the “Aropurnpoved- 
para of Justin, and others su posed to be quoted by the Apostolic Fathers, is 
characterized in p. xliv. of the learned preface of the English translation of 
Schleiermacher as one which ‘‘a single positive proof of the early use of one of 
the three canonical gospels” (of Matthew, Mark, or Luke) ‘‘would be sufficient to 
overthrow.” 

1 Stra Mh a. T: Would itic wh 
in this strain air have | been "9 9 eeraectom & 13). 33). to say he would ove oon ht 
St Luke intr introduced the name of St Paul into the preamble of either the Acts or 
the Gospel? Would it not have been an occasion of suspicion, as though the 
author needed a certificate either to Theophilus or to the Church? Is not his 
almost unconscious use of the first person plural in the latter chapters of the Acts 
(which such wild conjectures are here invoked to neutralize) a more satisfactory 
evidence to us, when backed by the testimony of the disciple of St Polycarp, and 


the tradition of the whole Christian world? (Irenseus, adv. Her. ul. 1. 
Biscoe on the Acts of the Apostles, ch. xiv. xv. 
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eomplexion of his narration, compared with that of the other 
histories of the Saviour, commended it to the predilection of 
that class of persons in the earliest ages, who sought to engraft 
upon Christianity the heathen theology of the East: and who, 
in carrying out this idea, were constrained to represent Christ, 
the true God, and emancipator of the soul from matter, as in 
direct hostility to the old carnal dispensation and its author. 
To these men the Gospel of St Matthew was most distasteful 
from its perpetual reference to the law and the prophets: 
and it was doubly so in the interpolated and more Judaical 
form in which that Gospel appeared in the hands of the Hebrew 
Christians, the heretical Ebionites or the more orthodox Naza- 
renes, It is from St Luke therefore exclusively that Marcion, 
the founder (in the second century) of a new and strange form 
of this heathenized Christianity, compiled the Gospel that he 
thought necessary for the instruction of his followers: adding 
nothing, but omitting much throughout, and sometimes trans- 
posing ; but proceeding in all evidently on dogmatical grounds 
alone. One specimen of his procedure may suffice, as all others 
nearly resemble it. From Christ’s appearance in the synagogue 
of Nazareth, in ch. iv. 16—30, all is excluded which either re- 
fers to ancient prophecy, or which points to our Lord’s paren- 
tage as a man amongst men. But one of the omitted verses, 
the 27th, is strangely transferred to the history of the ten lepers 
in ch, xvii, because it seemed to this heretic to furnish a good 
opportunity of demonstrating the inferiority of the Demiurgus, 
the God of Israel: in that he in the days of Eliseus the 
prophet, when there were many lepers, could heal but one, 
whereas Christ, the true God of spirits, healed the whole ten 
before him. This example may serve to shew the wholly un- 
critical and unsound spirit of Marcion’s alterations wherever 
they are made; and thus to establish the true character of 
his compilation, as no independent history of Christ, but as 
the strongest witness to the fact that no such was procur- 
able*:—a witness to the indubitable authority of our own 


13 In Vol. 1. p. 70 of the second edition of the Leben Jesu, Strauss speaks as if 
the circumstance of Marcion entitling his work the Gospel of St Paul or of Christ, 
rather than of St Luke, impaired the constant testimony of the Fathers to the fact 
that his gospel is a mere mutilation of our third Gospel, and their unanimous witness 
on the other hand to this latter being St Luke’s. In the third Edition (Vol. 1. p. 
79), however, he has withdrawn this reference to Marcion altogether: either from 
consciousness of the weakness of the above observation, or from perceiving that 
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third Gospel, in every part of it that is retained, and no 
inconsiderable witness even to much of what is rejected, when 
the uniform principle of the rejection is once well marked and 
proved; when it is seen that all is retained which does not 
cross the heathen notion of the Oeogdavera by too strongly 
asserting the Christian one, the appearance of the Eternal 
Son incarnate, from the seed of Abraham and David. It is 
not then a matter of wonder that the Marcionite gospel should 


whatever force it might appear to have stood in the way of his subsequent argu- 
ment (considered in the last note) against the connexion of the third Gospel with 
St Paul, or from the consciousness that for his purpose it were far better to keep 
Marcion’s edition of St Luke wholly out of sight. Certainly nothing has been 
more decisive and complete than the overthrow, in the land of its birth, of the 
attempt of Semler, Eichhorn, and others, to set aside the Fathers’ testimony on 
this head by the assertion of Marcion’s gospel as an independent document. The 
minute and careful analysis of the citations of Epiphanius and Tertullian, made by 
Olshausen, in pp. 115—190 of the valuable work above mentioned, with his argu- 
ment in the twenty-five pages following, has completed the discussion which had 
been before opened by Hahn. Finally, the latter's restitution and re-exhibition of 
the document itself (Evangelium Marcionis ex auctoritate Velerum Monumentorum 
descripsit Augustus Hahn), inserted in Thilo’s Codex Apocryphus N.T. Tom. 1. pp. 
401—486, may be now confidently referred to as the exact context of what that 
heretic gave out as the only true gospel. On reviewing its contents, disjointed as 
they are, and mangled to serve a purpose (inarlou BeBpwudvou brd roddOv onréy 
éwéxe: Tov Tpdwoy, as Epiphanius writes), any Catholic may now well exclaim with 
the African Father of old, ‘ Misereor tui, Marcion, frustra laborasti. Christus 
enim Jesus in Evangelio tuo meus est.” ([Tertull.] Adv. Marcion. Lib. rv.) 

' The following extracts from a dialogue of Origen against the Marcionites will 
illustrate what is here said: 

‘‘ ADAMANTIUS (Origen)—to the Marcionite. Produce your own Apostolicon, 
though for the most part mutilated; and I will prove to you that Mark and Luke 
were assistants to Paul. 

‘¢ Evurropius (the umpire)—to the Marcionite. Shew it. 

“‘ ADAMANTIUS. I read in the latter part of St Paul’s Epistle to the Colossians, 
Aristarchus my fellow-prisoner saluteth you, and Mark, nster’s son to Barnabas 
(touching whom ye received commandments; if he come unto you, receive him): and 
Jesus, which is called Justus, who are of the circumcision, These only are my fellow- 
workers unto the kingdom of God; who have been a comfort to me......Luke the 
beloved physician, and Demas greet you (Col. iv. 1o—14). 

a e +] ® a Sd So # od 

‘‘ MeartuHius (the Marcionite). The Apostle did not say according to my 
Gospels, but according to my Gospel (2 Tim. ii. 8, &c.). Observe how he says one: 
and says moreover, Though we or an Angel from heaven preach any other Gospel to 
you than that we have preached, let him be accursed (Gal. i. 8). When he says 
that there is but one Gospel, how say you that there are four ? 

“ ApaM. We too say that there is but one Gospel: but there are four 
Evangelists. 

‘‘Megc. So far from there being four Evangelists, there is not even one. For 
he says also, that there is not another, according to my Gospel: but there are some 
that trouble you, and would pervert the Gospel of Christ to another (Gal. i. 7). 

* ® ® @ # ° & 


** ApaM. Who then is the writer of that Gospel which you say is but one? 
“Mra. Christ. 
“ Apam. Did the Lord himself write, J was crucified, and rose again the third 
day! Is it so written! 
‘‘Mrc. The Apostle Paul added this. 
““ApaM. Was Paul a witness of the crucifixion! &c. &c.” 
Orig. Dialogus centra Marcion. pp. 8, 9, 12, ed. Wetsten. Basil. 1674. 
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omit the passage now under review—striking out from St 
Luke the whole of the first two chapters, which contain the 
history of our Lord’s nativity according to the flesh, and so 
much also of the two following chapters as relate to His human 
genealogy, His baptism, and His temptation”. 

That this omission should be eagerly seized on by some of 
the anti-supernaturalists of Germany“, as it was with few ex- 
ceptions by the whole body of English Unitarians, as a ground 
for rejecting from the Scriptural canon the first two chapters of 
St Luke, (as they found other pretences for declining those of 
St Matthew, and thus freeing themselves altogether from the 
doctrine of the miraculous coneeption,) was to be expected 
from the genius and disposition of those parties. Our author 
in the commencement of this chapter truly reprobates this con- 
clusion as opposed to every just principle on which the genu- 
ineness of writings should be determined: though in his account 
ef the rationalists’ motive in the rejection, viz. a fear of extend- 
ing to every part of the Gospel the mythic interpretation which 
they felt to be required for this, he evinces strongly his own 
motive for zealously defending it“. In fact, the history of the 
birth of our Lord and his forerunner does afford apparent ad- 
vantages to the mythicizer beyond the other parts of the New 
Testament, where the events are closer to the narrators. But 
it should be remembered that among the passages justly vindi- 
cated from the arbitrary mutilations of Marcion is the preface, 
ch. i, 1—4, no less than the miraculous narration that follows: 


13 In his mutilated St Luke, Marcion gives but the beginning of iii. 1, and 
thence proceeds immediately to iv. 31; sdi , to mark connexion and to 
express his own sentimenta, 6 Oeds instead of ‘Incots,—a liberty with the sacred 
text which we do not observe except at this commencement: which rans thus, 
‘‘ Now in the fifteenth year of the reign of Tiberius Cesar, God came down to 
Capernaum, a city of Galilee, and taught them on the Sabbath-days. And they 
were astonished at his doctrine, &c. &c.” Thus he proceeds through the cure of 
the man with the withered hand, and of Simon’s mother-in-law, to v. 39, and then 
adds v. 16 conce i re want to Nasreth, omitting the words “where he had 
been brought up,” whi id not suit his system: and after pursuing that history 
to v. 30 Gut omitting the reading of the prophets, the re erence “to Elias and 
Eliseeus, and the Nazarenes’ mention of our Lorfs kindred), he then returns to 
v. 40. This transposition of the two clauses, 16—30 and 31-— 39, is made, not 
from any reference to St Matthew and St Mark (by whom that visit to Nazareth 
is placed much later, viz. between the events of the eighth and ninth chapters of 
St Luke), but to give meaning to v. 23, which implies previous wonderful works 
at Capernaum ; St Luke having here, as elsewhere, sacrificed the order of time to 
that of mental association, in bringing our Lord back to the place of his education 
immediately after his baptism. This is the only place I have observed, in which 
the motive for Marcion’s dislocation has been historical and not d ical. 
M Vid. Kuinoel. Prolegom. ad Luc. § 6. Strauss, Vol. 1. p. 127. 
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and that notwithstanding the difference of phrase, for which it 
18 very easy to account, the two must stand or fall together. 
Now the supposed difficulties of that narration cannot speak so 
forcibly, even to the mind of the rationalist, for the mythic 
wnterpretation, as the tenour of that preface speaks against it. 
Whatever be the particular interpretation we attach to the 
words vrapyxodovOnxdrs dvwbev rracw axptBas, nothing can be 
more diametrically opposed than the whole tone of that intro- 
duction to the character of a vender of mythi, of one who was 
either a credulous acceptor of such self-propagating fables him- 
self, or who apprehended a similar disposition in the person to 
whom he was addressing himself. If words ever bear the im- 
press of the mind of the speaker or writer, this is assuredly the 
language of one who craves for himself,—who is anxious to com- 
municate to his friend,—a confidence in the assured certainty 
(aogarea) of the truths in which he had been instructed: who 
seeks that security, not in a blind cultivation of those habits of 
mind on which Gentile or Jewish fables most readily depict 
themselves, but in the representation of the objective facts of 
Christianity, even as their original eye-witnesses and authorita- 
tive communicators had handed them down (xa@ds mapéSocay 
nui ot an’ apyns avronrat Kal varnperas yevopuevos Tov Noyov)— 
in tracing them with accuracy (axps8ds) from the report of 
such persons, imparted through long intercourse to himself, that 
he might transmit the same to others unaltered and unim- 
paired, as the foundation of the one true faith which was to 
continue to the end of the world. 

The undeviating simplicity of the narrative following, writ- 
ten in the very plainest style of Hebrew prose, and only poet- 
‘ical in the hymns of praise (still Hebraic) that burst from the 
parties benefited, agrees in spirit with the above preface as 
remarkably as the mode of constructing the sentences differs 
from it. It is most natural that a Hellenist Jew, when passing 
from a complimentary dedication, for which the Greek form and 
phrase was in requisition, should recur at once to the known 
structure of periods in the ancient Scriptures, when recounting 
how on the scene of Palestine God visited his people yet more 
signally than of old, and blessed them with the long-expected 
salvation, Accordingly even Schleiermacher, notwithstanding 
the microscopic criticism with which he would tear this Gospel 
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into independent fragments, acquiesces in the continuity of the 
discourse here from the 4th to the 5th verses: while he also 
pronounces the whole section that follows to the end of the 
chapter (though he would there stop!) to form one undoubtedly 
connected whole”. It may possibly be asked by an objector— 
-- how can the declaration of the preface, applicable as it may be 
tovhe public life, the death and resurrection of Christ, apply to 
these evemts to which it is more immediately prefixed? How- 
ever “the eye-witnesses and ministers of the word” may be 
deemed cognizant of the preaching of the forerunner and his 
testimony till death, how can they establish the certainty of 
these details of his birth The answer to this is found in that 
close connexion between the birth of John and the birth of 
Jesus, which the confessedly wnbroken continuity of this ¢hapter 
indicates. And while the Savyour’s nativity, as we shall see 
more fully hereafter, is a subject, of which the blessed Virgin 
and many in the early Church that Survived her, brethren of our 
Lord and others, were perfectly cognizant, there are none of 
these who must not have been well awara_ of the falsehood of 
any account of that nativity which proceeded;\on merely mythi- 
cal or legendary grounds, to connect and interwesave the history 
of our Lord’s mother at that period with the details of the birth 
of another person whose natural kindred to the Christ they did 
not know. Our assertion against Strauss is, that we have in 
this third canonical gospel, received by the Universal Chukch, 
the consistent and credible account of a matter on which the 
early Christians would not bear to be deceived: and that by 
this, as the only authorized account, all subsequent ones are to 
be measured!’, In furtherance of this assertion we maintain 
that, were the origin of this account such as Strauss pretends,— 
ie, were it the unhistorical offspring of imaginations fertile in ay 
mythi,—its contents, as we must infer from all analogous in- 
stances, would be essentially different from what we read here, 


16 Critical Essay on the Gospel of St Luke, pp. 21, 22, English translation. On 
what kind of ground the narrative of the next chapter is excepted from the 
continuity, we shall see hereafter. Vid. not. 13 to the next Section. 

17 Thus we find the very ancient witness, St Irenzus, alleging, as the authority 
for this history of the Baptist’s nativity, the name of St Luke as a companion 
of the Apostles: ‘‘Lucas autem, sectator et discipulus Apostolorum, de Zacharia 
et Elizabeth, ex quibus secundum repromissionem Dei Joannes natus est, referens 
ait, Erant autem justi ambo ante Deum, incedentes in omnibus mandatis e& justitits 
Domini sine querela. Et iterum de Zacharia dicens, Factum est autem cum sacer- 
dotio fungeretur in ordine vicis sue, &c. &c.” (Adr, Heereses, lib. M1. cap. 11.) 
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SECTION III. 


EXAMINATION OF THE MYTHICAL VIEW OF THE HISTORY 
OF JOHN THE BAPTISTS NATIVITY, FROM A COMPARISON 
OF IT WITH ACCOUNTS THAT ARE REALLY LEGENDABY 
AND FABULOUS. 


In order to judge how far this particular narration in the 
Gospel answers to the origin that Strauss assigns to it,—as the 
mere offspring in the minds of the early Christians of the 
idea that God’s extraordinary servant must have an extraor- 
dinary nativity,—we cannot commence better than with a pas- 
sage, which he terms a classical one on this matter, from the 
Latin Gospel of the Natinty of Mary. The book so entitled 
was first ushered to the world under the authority of three 
epistles, now universally considered as supposititious’, One of 


1 So even Baronius (Apparat. ad Annales, num. 44), a8 well as Erasmus, 
Petavius, &. &. The medieval testimony to this book, and the idea then 
entertained of it, is seen in the following extract: ‘‘ Exstat vero quedam non 
usiiata relatio, que clarissimi interpretia Hieronymi preenotatur nomine, referens 
beatum Matthssum post editum Evangelium ortum prefate Virginis atque in- 
itiamenta puerilia Jesu Christi ita obecuris manu propria obsignasse literis He- 
braicis, ut nullis infidelium illud vellet patere superfluis et mordacibus rictibus 
(fort. ictibus): qus tunc a prelibato interprete feruntur transportata, quibusdam 
obnoxe petentibus, ad linguzs Latins notitiam. Et quia hac relatio inter S. Scrip- 
ture canones non habetur inserta, ideo unanimis Ecclesie conventus in recitando 
aperte nec omnino eligit, nec in non recipiendo rejicit ; cum nonnulla reperiantur 

tcta vel facta, que in prefata serie impossibilia videantur, que tamen volentibus 
et amantibus legere non denegat fidelium industria.” Fulbertus Carnotensis, 
Serm. 1. de Nativitate B. Marie. This, with similar testimonies from the cardinal 
Peter Damian and the monk Eadmer, and another yet more depreciatory of the 
work as apocryphal from our more ancient countryman Alcuin, may be seen in 
Thilo’s Prolegomena ad Cod. Apocr. N.T. pp. xcviii—e. They prove, that in the 
most credulous period the Western Church never lost sight of the principle laid 
down by the father to whom they erroneously ascribed the translation of this 
legend—who, when a more ancient apocryphal book was quoted against him, said, 
** Hoc quia de Scripturis non habet auctoritatem, eadem facilitate contemnitur qua 
probatur.” (Hieron. ad Matt. xxiii. 35.) St Augustine also answers the allegation 
by Faustus of an apocryphal scripture, probably the original edition of this, to prove 
that Joachim father of the Virgin was of the tribe of Levi, not of Judah, by saying, 
“Quia non est canonicum scriptum, non me constringit.” And though writers of 
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these is said to be addressed to St Jerome by his known friends 
and correspondents Chromatius and Heliodorus, desiring his 
opinion of this pretended Gospel, on which they have great 
misgiving. The other two purport to be his replies; the latter 
of them containing an entire translation of the work, as it is 
pretended, from the Hebrew. The words following, which I 
have extended a little beyond Strauss’s quotation, are part of 
an angelic address to Joachim of Nazareth, the reputed father 
of the blessed Virgin, who had, like Zacharias, been long child- 
less, and his wife, Anna of Bethlehem, like himself, advanced 
in years :—“ It is not nature but sin which is the object of 
‘“‘God’s wrath; and when he closes the womb of any, it is but 
“that He may open it more wonderfully, that what is born may 
“be acknowledged as the offspring not of human passion, but 
‘of divine providence. For was not Sarah, the first mother 
“of your nation, unfruitful even to her eightieth year? Yet 
“in her extreme old age she bare Isaac, to whom the blessing 
“of all nations was promised anew. Rachel also, so pleasing 
“to the Lord, so beloved by the holy Jacob, was long barren; 
“and yet she bare Joseph, who became not only the lord of 
“Egypt but the preserver of many nations that would have 
“perished without him from famine. Who among the leaders 
‘‘of Israel was more valiant than Samson, or more holy than 
“Samuel? Yet both of these had mothers that were long bar- 
great name in the Greek Church have thought more highly than those of the West 
of the historical truth of so much at least of the preceding history of the Virgin 
and our Saviour, as was contained in the work thus proscribed by Jerome as 

m somnia ; yet we find St a from all reference 
‘to these legends when commenting on St ew’s early chapters: while those 


apocryphal books, a very numerous class, which ascribe miracles to the infant 
a he calls without exception yeddos kal wAdcpara. Hom. XVI. in Joan. 
i. 31 
: To these testimonies respecting the absence of all authority in the alleged 
ls of Infancy, &c., afforded by the great lights and champions of Christianity, 
I would add the testimony of one of its bitterest enemies, the Jewish author of the 
Nizzachon go &. 98 go, ap. Wagenseil. Zela Ignea Satan), alleging against the 
Christians the confessed abeence of all such miraculous works of Jesus in his earlier 
years, as these apocryphal works would abundantly supply ; and which the Jew 
contends (from Isai. vii. 14, 15) ought | to have been displayed from his very birth 
by the Immanuel there predicted. ‘‘ Whereas,” he proceeds, ‘‘since in the days 
his childhood we saw no miracles in him, but he went on in the way of all 
children, we do not believe in the signs which he \ seiaioenta in his mature age, 
but say that he performed them by means of as sorcerers, diviners, and 
enchanters, perform theirs.” Assuredly the au on of these words had never 
heard the apocryphal legends urged by Christians as of the same authority with 
the miracles of the canonical Gospels: nor did his own Jewish traditions lead him 
to regard the latter in the same light with the former, or to consider them other- 
wise than as historically true, while representing them, according to the blasphemy 
of his fathers, as performed by compact with demons. 
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“ren. If therefore reason does not persuade you through my 
“words, believe from the fact, that long-deferred conceptions 
“and births from the sterile are usually the most admirable. 
“ Accordingly, Anna thy wife shall bear thee a daughter, and 
“thou shalt call her name Mary: she shall be, as ye have 
“vowed, consecrated to the Lord from infancy, and filled with 
“the Holy Ghost even from her mother’s womb. Nothing un- 
“clean shall she eat or drink; nor shall her conversation be 
“without, amidst popular crowds, but in the temple of the 
“Lord, that nothing sinister may be either said or suspected 
“of her. Therefore when she shall have grown to maturity, 
“as she was herself wonderfully born of a barren mother, so 
“of her, incomparably remaining a virgin, shall be born the 
“Son of the Highest, who shall be called Jesus, and, according 
“to the etymology of his name, shall be the Saviour of all 
“nations.” (“Peccati namque non nature ultor est Deus, et 
ideo cum alicujus uterum claudit, ad hoc facit, ut mirabilius 
denuo aperiat, ut non libidinis esse quod nascitur, sed divini 
muneris cognoscatur. Prima enim gentis vestre Sara mater 
nonne usque ad octogesimum annum infoscunda fuit? Et tamen 
in ultima senectutis etate genuit Isaac, cui repromissa erat 
benedictio omnium gentium. Rachel quoque tantum Domino 
grata, tantumque a sancto Jacob amata, diu sterilis fuit, et 
tamen Joseph genuit, non solum dominum Agypti sed pluri- 
marum gentium fame periturarum liberatorem. Quis in duci- 
bus vel fortior Sampsone vel sanctior Samuele? Et tamen 
hi ambo steriles matres habuere. Si ergo ratio verbis meis 
tibi non persuadet, crede re, dilatos diu conceptus et steriles 
partus mirabiliores esse solere. Proinde Anna uxor tua pariet 
tibi filiam, et vocabis nomen ejus Mariam: hec erit, ut vovistis, 
ab infantia, sua Domino consecrata, et Spiritu Sancto replebi- 
tur adhuc ex utero matris, Omne immundum neque mandu- 
cabit neque bibet, neque inter populares forinsecus turbas, sed 
in templo Domini conversatio ejus erit, ne quid de ea sinistrum 
vel suspicari saltem possit vel dici. Itaque state procedente, 
sicut ipsa mirabiliter ex sterili nascetur, ita incomparabiliter 
virgo generabit Altissimi Filium qui Jesus vocabitur, secundum 
nominis etymologiam salvator omnium gentium erit*.”) 


* Hiecronymi Opera, Tom. Iv. p. 228 seq. ed. Mar. Victor. Fabricius, Codex 
Pseudepigraphus N. T. pp. 17—38. Thilo, Codex Apocryphus N. T. pp, 319—336 
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We owe thanks to our champion of mythico-philosophical 
interpretation for affording us this specimen of what he deems 
classical on his side of the question. We might enlarge on the 
prodigious difference in respect of external evidence between 
St Luke’s story and that of the document just quoted: a docu- 
ment never received as canonical or deutero-canonical by any 
body of Christians, or by any individual name of the least re- 
spectability within the Church: which even in the tenth and 
eleventh centuries, when the great Jerome was generally be- 
heved to be its translator and editor, is spoken of as non usitata 
relatto, and moreover as alloyed with evident falsehood, by 
writers, such as Fulbert of Chartres*, the most disposed to 
credit a great part of its contents: of which even its professed 
editor, the Pseudo-Hieronymus, in his affected and ambiguous 
epistles prefixed, (so different from the perspicuous and tren- 
chant manner of the father he is yet trying to personate,) leaves 
it doubtful whether he wishes St Matthew the Apostle or Se- 
leucus‘ the Manichean to be deemed the real author: lastly, 
one of which there is no evidence or probability of any ori- 
ginal, Greek or Oriental, having ever existed,—however the 
outline of the history of Joachim and Anna, with some of the 
details, may be found in apocryphal books of an earlier date 
and celebrity. Waving the consideration of all these points, 
we would invite attention merely to the internal character of 
the above quotation, so truly illustrative, according to Strauss, 
of the formation of the dogmatic mythus, and ask whether 
that character is, visible in the narration of St Luke, or whe- 
ther its absence from that narrative be not as visible to all 
sound moral perception as its presence in the other? 


3 The words of this table writer are given in a former note. 

4 A mistake doubtless for Leucius Charinus, a name celebrated in the annals 
of heresy, and the very probable author of the body of this work (condemned 
therefore among the rest of his fabrications as apocryphal by Pope Gelasius): the 

resonator of Jerome having bably done nothing more than retrench some 
Manichmisme, and amongst them the assertion of the Levitical and Aaronic 
descent of Joachim, substituting for it the descent from Judah and David. That 
there is good reason for ascribing ambiguity to his barbarous epistle on this head, 
is sufficiently proved by the fact that two such critics as Isaac Casaubon and G. J. 
Voasius here understand him differently, the one (Ezercttat. in Baronium, p. 75) 
thinking he points out Seleucus or Leucius, the other St Matthew, as the real 
author (De Genealogia J. C. p. 34). The obscurity is of that kind which a dis- 
ingenuous purpose often produces; the Pseudo-Hieronymus seeking, in case of his 
book not attaining the credit he desires as the work of an Apostle and Evangelist, 
to fall back on the Manichean author, and throw on him the blame of its falsehood 
and impiety. . 
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If the two accounts of extraordinary birth, that of John the 
Baptist in St Luke, and of the blessed Virgin in this composi- 
tion, stood on the same footing as our author supposes,—and if, 
agreeably to his system, the older examples of Isaac, Samson, 
Samuel, &c., were not only the types, but the actual sources 
and progenitors, of the later ones,—might we not expect some 
vestige of these ancient histories being as present to the mind 
of the authors and deliverers of the former account, as we see 
so abundantly in the latter?) Might we not expect in the evan- 
gelical narrative something corresponding, if not to the long 
speech assigned to the Angel in the above extract, at least to 
Joachim’s impassioned reference to the first of these examples, 
when earnestly desiring offspring, as we find in the more ancient 
apocryphal book commonly called the Protevangelium Jacobi’ ? 
On Strauss’s principle, the nearer we approach to the period 
when the mythus was forming itself, the more visible should 
be the reference to its original elements, the floating traditions 


5 Kal duvfoby ro? rarpidpyou "ABpadu, ori dy rais éoxdras atrod tpépas 
weer abrg 6 Geds vildv rdw *Ioadk’ xal d\urhOn "Iwaxely opddpa, xal odx epdyn rH 
yuvatkt abrod, GAN Ewxey davrdy els rh» Eonuov, wal Exnte rhy oxnvhy adrod éxei, 
xal évicrevcey hudpas rescapdxovra kal wixras Treccapdxovra, Néywy éy éaurg’ ob 
karaBhoouas obr’ éxi Bowriy obr’ ext wordy, Ews Oy éwricxéyrral ue Kipios 5 Oeds 
pou, Kal tora por 4 ety pov BpSya xal wéua. Protevangelium apud Fabric. Cod, 
Paeud. p. 69. Thilo, pp. 168, 170. 

Here we have as great a variety of Scriptural examples meeting in a single new 
subject as the most ardent mythicizer could desire. For beside Abraham’s ex- 
pectation (the only one expressly mentioned), we have the lament of the childless 

annah, the retirement and quadragesimal fast of Elijah, the Psalmist mingli 
tears with his drink, (to which I would add, the Saviour finding his meat an 
drink in devotion to the Father), all accumulated on this one Joachim; but not, 
as the Straussian hypothesis would have it, by the floating imaginations of a whole 
people, but by the tasteless and futile brain of a single pvorods. It deserves 
notice, that though the author of this silly book appears, from his concluding 
paragraph, to wish to pass for St James the Just, he does not venture to say more 
than ’Evyo "Id«wBos bypaya rip loroplay ratrny & ‘Tepvoodtuos, with a reference 
to his escape from Herod Agrippa’s persecution of the Church in that city, without 
adding, as the author of a more amplified legend afterwards did, ‘‘ Ego Jacobus 
Alius Joseph®:” and that his purpose, in thus writing like the first bishop of Jeru- 
salem, has escaped the notice of those simple-minded men among the Fathers, by 
whom his work was first noticed and attained celebrity. One of the earliest of 
these, Eustathius of Antioch, in the 4th century, quoting largely from this legend, 
of the author as merely "Id«w8és tis, which is certainly not the way in 
which he would mention the eminent Apostle our Lord’s brother (Comment. in 
Hexaémeron, p. 70. ed. Allatii). And though some eminent writers of the Eastern 
Church (unlike Jerome and Augustine in the Western) attached faith to the 
legends of this book, it is only the later copyista who affix to it the name of St 
James the Leas, or the absurd title of Protevangelium, which was chosen out of 
several others by ite first modern editor and translator, the injudicious Gul. Postel. 


® Historia de Nativitate Maria et de Infantia Salvatoris. Thilo, 340—100. This parent- 
of St James, of the inaccuracy of which we shall have occasion to speak in the following 
ter, is very general in the false Gospels, as in the opinion of many Fathers of the Greek Church, 
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of the whole nation: how is it then that this reference, so 
prominent in the latter legends, is altogether absent from 
St Luke? We see in him a simple determination to state the 
yain particulars of the event he had heard. All embellish- 
ment or even indication of the striking points of the narrative, 
and all reference to earlier things resembling them, are equally 
beside his purpose and his thought. The name of Elias in his 
angelic message occurs as a declared model of the spirit that 
was to animate the child to be born, not as a precedent of the 
birth, to which the Tishbite’s history affords no resemblance : it 
is part of the recorded event, the angelic annunciation of John, 
which they who knew the things “from the beginning” had 
handed down to the writer. He proceeds, without any of that 
amplification or fanciful effort at exhausting the particulars of 
the event which so characterize the apocryphal legends, to re- 
late with severe simplicity the miracle which gave to a vene- 
table couple, in extreme age, the designated forerunner of the 
Incarnate God. And when further pursuing the narrative to 
the event utterly without parallel, ia which the Israelite honour 
of holy marriage and human paternity yields to the mysterious 
necessities of man’s redemption,—the birth from a purely Vir- 
gin mother of that Divine Saviour himself,—how strongly con- 
trasted is his mode of linking these merely as sacred facts in his 
narration with that of the author before us, and every legend- 
ary intruder on the same field! This contrast of the early 
narrators with all others is inexplicable but on one principle ; 
viz. that in Christianity, unlike mythology of every description, 
the objective fact is the sole source of faith; the fact definite 
in itself, springing up in a well-marked historic period of the 
world’s development, set forth with the earnestness of mere 
faithful record by its first authoritative communicators,—and 
only when subsequent imaginations, less imbued with the 
spirit of its truth, have interfered with its story, made to bear 
the remotest semblance of fable. 

Were the case otherwise,—were the Scriptures, which the 
Universal Church has received from the period next following 
that of oral communication from Christ’s Apostles, instead of 
being rightly referred to the special influence and direction of 
His Spirit, conceived to stand on equal ground with what 
Strauss has pronounced classical on this matter,—we should not 
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fail to find in them other marks, beside vain and puerile ampli- 
fication, by which their non-historical character might be demon- 
strated. Such, even in the above short apocryphal extract, is 
the announcement of Mary’s education from three years of age 
as a sacred Virgin in the temple of the Lord, and under the 
special care of the priests; by whom, according to this and the 
other legends with which the painters have made us familiar, 
she was after ten years more betrothed to Joseph; a divination 
of rods, followed by a celestial sign, pointing him out to the 
spiritual guides of Israel as the appointed protector of that royal 
stem of Jesse from whom the Christ the Saviour was to spring®. 
One of these legends, the so-called Protevangelium, represents 
Zacharias the husband ef Elisabeth as the high priest to whom 
the charge of Mary especially belonged, and his dumbness con- 
sequent on his angelic vision as coincident in time as well as 
place with the angelic annunciation now made to Mary’ (i.e. 
not at Nazareth, but in the temple of Jerusalem!). The same 
book tells at the close how Zacharias was slain by Herod, un- 
known to the people of Israel, between the porch of the temple 
and the altar’, because at the time of the infant massacre he 
could not reveal the hiding-place of his son John, with whom 
Elisabeth had fled to a mountain that miraculously concealed 
them. The same book had also told us that the father of Mary, 
though of the house of David, wore the golden plate of the 
high-priest, with which, as bearing Aaron’s signet upon it (Exod. 
XxVlll. 86—38), he had the power of ascertaining whether his 
sins were remitted or retamed®. And another legend, the Arabic 
history of Joseph the Carpenter, extends the sacerdotal charac- 
ter to this latter person also, though selected, according to the 
same story, from the royal line of Judah and David to be the 


‘ 6 Vid. Thilo, Cod. Apocr. pp. 1o—13, 198—212 (Proterang.), 326—334, 352— 
395- 

7 Ib. pp. 204 and 214 seq. 

8 Id. pp. 260—267. [xapa ra rpd0upa 00 yaod cal rol Ovcotagrnplov, cal] wepl 
7d didgpaypua epovedOym Zaxaplas. From this passage (thus variously read) of the 
Protevangelium arose the belief entertained even by St Basil, St Gregory of 
Nyasa, and others, that it was the father of the Baptist (and not the Zacharias of 
2 Chron. xxiv. 20, 31, nor the Prophet so named, nor the then future Zacharias of 
Josephus, Bell, Jud. Lib. Iv. c. 6), who is meant by our Lord in his denunciation 

to the Pharisees as their victim in Matt. xxiii. 35: an idea pty rejected by St 
x erome ad loc. as the offspring of “a hal dreams.” s words respecting 
ape absence of Scripture authority for this legend were quoted in note 1 to this 

ion. 

® Protevang. § Vv. (Thilo, p. 188). 
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husband of the Virgin Mother: for it states that this very 
Joseph of Bethlehem-Judah, on account of his eminent learn- 
ing, had been made a priest in the temple of the Lord’. Of 
statements like these,—which their utter contrariety to Jewish 
law and usage would alone convict of fable,—the apocryphal 
histories of the holy family, even the oldest of them, are full. 
Nor was it possible that such errors should be wholly escaped, 
when events of which Judza was the theatre were excogitated 
by the imaginations of Christians of any period since the 
great dispersion. When the Church and the Synagogue stood 
markedly separate and opposed to each other, the knowledge of 
what was peculiar to the Mosaic ceconomy becoming daily more 
indistinct to the Jewish convert and his descendants, while from 
the minds of the mass of Christians it was absent altogether,— 
when in some even of the most scripturally learned of the 
Fathers we find inaccuracies of conception in what relates to - 
matters of Israelitic antiquity", and even the Nazarene Church, 
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of the name of Joseph, born of the family of Bethlehem in Judah, the city of 
David. He being well instructed in knowledge and learning was made a priest in 
the temple of the Lord.”] The Koran (Sur. 3) repeats nearly all the above Chris- 
tian fables, only making the saSdodoyla to be, not for the choice of a husband for 
Mary, but of the priest who should educate her, and issuing in the election of 

ias! Also, while calling her mother Hannah, as in legends above, it 
calls the father, not Joachim, but tyre é.¢. Amram, DUDY, the name of the 


father of the older Mariam, sister of Moses and Aaron. See Maraccii Alcoran, 
pp. 109—117. Sale, Vol. 1. p. 62 seq. 

11 KE. g. the mode of accounting for the absence of the blessed Virgin’s genea- 
logy by saying (as do St Chrysostom, St Hilary, and others) that her Davidic 
descent was necessarily implied in thet of Joseph, because it was unlawful to 
marry into another tribe: an observation, the unsoundness of which is eagerly 
seized on by the blaspheming Jews (as may be seen in the above-cited Nizzachon 
Vetus, p. 95, &c.), and which may be confuted from the instances of the New, as 
well as of the Old, Testament. We may add the notion, ressed by St Hilary, 
- §t Ambrose, &c., that while the first Evangelist deduces Christ's regal deecent 
through Solomon, the third traces his prophetical and priestly descent through 
Nathan: which, if meaning any thing more than a mere verbal coincidence of the 
name of Nathan the son of David with that of the eminent prophet who conveyed 
the divine promise to him, is as inconsistent with the fact, as with the firet-men- 
tioned notion (Hilar. in Matt. i. 1; Ambros. in Le. iii.; Epiphanius, Heres. xxxx. 
num. 4; Suidas in voce 'Ingofs). It is not therefore quite correct to say, as 
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where the ancient rites were to a great degree preserved, is not 
free from similar confusions™,—if this is seen in faithful histo- 
rians or candid and sincere expositors of the Scriptures,—what 
must be the case with the mythical creations of the same period, 
when such began to be framed by other minds from dogmatic 
ideas alone, and adapted to the scenes of original Christian 
history in Palestine? It is surely not too much to say that 
incongruities and contradictions to plain truth, such as we have 
seen in the apocryphal gospels, were then not only likely, but 
gure, to occur at every turn. But all the subtlety of the ablest 
adversaries of Christianity has never been able to point out 
any incongruity of this description, or even the least repug- 
nance to the condition and circumstances of Judaism, in any of 
the canonical Gospels. And what then is the inevitable conclu- 
sion, but that the authorised record, no less than the historical 
basis, of the great truths of Christianity, is concluded within 
the period of which the last years of Herod were the com- 
mencement and the destruction of Jerusalem by Titus was the 
close ?—a period within which not even our author, with all his 
views of the extreme rapidity of such formations, would ven- 
ture to assert the posmbility of the creation of such a fabric 
from dogmatic mythus. 

And here I would extend the observation to that part espe- 
cially of the history and chapter now before us, which has 
seemed to some modern critics, and Schleiermacher'! among the 


Schleiermacher does, p. 28 (English Transl.), that none but heretics introduced 
that idea of a partly Povitical descent of our Lord. The difference is that the 
Manicheans asserted this descent of Mary: the above orthodox persons of Joseph, 
but partially only. 

See Grabe, Spicileg. Paty. Tom. 1. p. 157 [Testamentum Symeonis], ’ Avacrhoet 
yap Kbpros éx ro Aevt dpxcepda, cal ex rol ‘lobia Baowiéa, Oedp ral EvOpawor’ 
otrus cdoe wdrra rh EOvn, xalrd yévos roG "Iopayri. It is from the Nazarene 
school that the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs proceed, from one of which 
we have this declaration, at variance with the Apostolical Epistle addressed to the 
Hebrews, ch. vii. ver. 14, &c. Some particulars told by Hegesippus of St James 
the Just appear to belong to the same category (ap. Euseb. H. £. 11. c. 23): but 

that history, notwithstanding the censure of Scaliger and some later oritica, is yet 

in its main features historical 
18 Critical Essay on St iy a4 seq. And the conclusion from these three 
effusions, that this is “ “rather ® little poetical work than a properly historical 
narrative,” is the principal reason for the strange dissevering of the first chapter, 
as an independent composition, from the second. The reason for denying a con- 
nexion apparently so obvious on the face of both chapters, is found in this one 
ce (p. 31):—that “there was here (in ch. ii.) an equal opportunity of 
dilating in lyrical effusions, as well in the person of the angels as in that of the 
shepherds, since, according to ver. 20, they return dotdfowres kal alvolyres rov 
Gedy. Yet has no advantage been taken of thts opportunity ; and we can THEREFORE 
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number, to exclude a strictly historical interpretation, and re- 
quire a mythical one. I mean the hymns, or lyrical effusions, as 
the last-mentioned able writer chooses to call them, which are 
said to burst from the lips of Elisabeth, of the Blessed Virgin, 
and of Zacharias, on occasion of these signal mercies. The Evan- 
gelist does not directly say of the hymn of Zacharias,—as he 
does say of that of the Virgin in his house, immediately after 
her kinswoman’s reverent salutation, and that of Simeon in the 
temple in the following chapter,—that it was pronounced on the 
spot; i.e. before the friends and neighbours assembled for his 
son’s circumcision. But the critics who so anxiously avail them- 
selves of this circumstance, as though the supposition thus 
escaped were incredible or inconceivable,—who so carefully allow 
the time supposed necessary for composing or taking down in 
writing this poetical effusion'4—seem, no less than the adver- 
saries, to carry the ideas of a very different age into their con- 
ception of God’s ancient people, and to miscalculate, even on 
psychological principles, the effect on them of events like these, 
which assured them that the long sought salvation of God was 
now about to appear, and that its pledges were already before 
their eyes. There is no need to summon to our conception 
any extraordinary powers of improvisation in the speaker, or 
of memory in the hearers, where strict prosodiacal laws! did 
not, as in contemporary India or Greece, limit the freedom of 
poetical speech, pouring itself forth in their Aramaic dialect, as 
in the ancient Hebrew, in mutually responding parallel clauses; 
a form no less strongly impressible on their recollection than 
that of metre on ours. How naturally strains like these, resem- 
bling the less highly wrought and imaginative part of the an- 
cient prophecies, would suggest themselves to a pious Jew on 
occasions of strong excitement, and take the place of prosaic lan- 
guage for the time, we have a memorable instance in the book 


recognize neither the same author, nor the prevalence of a poetical character, since 
this would NECESSARILY have occasioned the introduction of more lyrical a 

4 So Kuinoel on Luke i. 67, arguing from that verse following vv. 65, 66. But 
these two verses are more truly considered by Schleiermacher and Strauss as 
parenthetical. 

_ ™ See Lowth's 3d Prelection, with Michaelis’s Note (5), especially the conclu- 
sion of both [De Sacra Poesi Hebreorum, Vol. 1. pp. 39—42, Vol 1. p. 37. ed. 
Oxon. 1810]. There are sufficient means yet in our possession for the detection of 
strict laws, if any such existed: but what the ablest have failed to discover, with 
all the facilities that the certain divisions of the acrostic Psalms and Threni supply, 
may be fairly set down as non-existent. 
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of Acts (iv. 24, seq.); where joy at the liberation of the Apos- 
tles of Christ, and the general acknowledgment of their miracle 
in the face of opposed authority, produced from the whole as- 
sembly of Christians a burst of praise far above the level of 
ordinary speech, but not beyond what was familiar as the lan- 
guage of devotion in the Psalms to every devout Israelite. I do 
not speak this as in any way superseding the operation of the 
Holy Spirit in all these instances, sublimating the affections, 
and furnishing as well as guiding the thoughts, of the several 
speakers, I am merely desirous to evince that in this, as in all 
other respects, the Divine Agent operates in a manner accordant 
to the nature of the human faculties, purified and exalted by 
truths before received; and to obviate the self-contradictory 
objections or cavils which our author and others have raised 
against the effusion of praise now before us. Strauss says, with 
Schleiermacher, that it is equally improbable that Zacharias 
should first use his speech in pronouncing this canticle, and that 
after commencing it he should fail to be interrupted by the joy 
and astonishment of the assembly1® But with all due deference 
to these sagacious critics, or to the degree of sympathy with the 
faithful expectants of Israel which should entitle either of them 
to decide what must be those persons’ conduct on any given 
occasion, one may be permitted to entertain a different concep- 
tion, possibly of no less authority than theirs: to think some- 
what more highly of the force of joyful enthusiasm on him who 
had received the divine benefit, and less of its power in others 
to overbear and destroy the no less natural feelings of respectful 
interest, or rather of reverential awe, with which the hymn of 
the restored priest would be heard as an oracle of God. 

But it is to the subject-matter of these hymns—(for the 
observation now made on the hymn of Zacharias applies also to 
those of Mary and Simeon)—that I would principally direct 
attention, as constituting it no less than an impossibility that 
these should be the mythic creation of after times, merely re- 
flected back on their supposed authors by the Judaico-Christian 
sentiments since developed. The internal character ef these 


16 Strauss, Vol. I. pp. 146, 7. The considerations by which this speculation is 
obviated will be equally good against a profane observation subsequently made by 
Strauss: viz. that if the Holy Spirit were the inditer of the Virgin's effusion of 
thanks, we might expect in it more originality, %.¢. leas resemblance to that of 
r Sam. ii. 1—10, 


ee 
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hymns, I repeat, forbids this. It precludes the supposition of 
the Evangelist himself, even in the early stage of Christian his- 
tory which we confidently ascribe to him, bearing any share in 
their authorship, or doing more than record these effusions, 
which the traditions of the holy families concerned had moet 
probably preserved with care. For, observe the strain of senti- 
ment, purely Israelitic throughout, which the hope of the com- 
ing Christ, afforded either through the precursor or immediately, 
awakens in these highly favoured persons. It is the raising up 
the horn of salvation in the house of David?’ which is gratefully 
commemorated; the approach of the expected King from his 
royal line, who should give security from all foes, agreeably to 
God’s ancient promise of the land to Abraham and his seed for 
evermore: a mercy which, though not surveyed, as by a carnal 
Jew it would be, on the mere side of plenty, or mches, or ven- 
geance over oppressors, but principally and indeed solely as 
affording free scope for that fearless service of God which was 
the delight of all the faithful Israelites,—that in holiness and 
righteousness of life they might walk before God and his an- 
ointed King perpetually,—is yet in its frame-work and material 
essentially Judaica] still. There is, indeed, a glimpse of the 
highest blessing, the knowledge of salvation through the remis- 
sion of sins, when he of whom the child of Zacharias was the 
herald should be manifested to those who sat in darkness and 
the shadow of death. But this blessing’, which the song of 
Simeon expands further to a light to lighten the Gentiles, as 
well as the peculiar glory of God’s ancient people, and which 
the hymn of the blessed Virgin (like that of Hannah) connects 
especially with the disappointment of the proud expectants in 
Israel, and the exaltation of the lowly and meek, is spoken of in 
all as one yet to be revealed. The view yet afforded even in 
this far-advanced period is but a dawn or a day-spring, dimly, 
though sufficiently, guiding to the path of truth and peace. Nor 
does the reference in these Canticles to the particulars and the 
means of human redemption proceed beyond this species of anti- 
cipation, The hymns differ in no other respect from the ordinary 
tenour of the Psalms and other ancient predictions of the same 
mercies, than in the announcement of their time as now at length 


7 Luke i. 68—79. 18 Luke ii, 29—32; 1. 46—55. 
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close at hand; and the designation of the tnstrwments of their ap- 
proaching but yet unreached fulfilment as now actually present. 
Could this have been the case if they were written in the times 
of Christianity? The Church, we know, ever uses these evan- 
gelical hymns, as she does the Psalms of David, in her daily 
offices, and understands them as pointing with most express 
reference to the crucified and risen Lord. But the question is 
not how she understands them so written, but whether she could 
so have written them? They who saw in the Incarnate God- 
head, vanquishing death by death, reascending to heaven, and 
dispensing all power from the right hand of the Father, a reign 
more glorious and more secure than any earthly image whatever 
could adequately reach,—could they have failed to exhibit some 
explicit statement of this, bursting through the more sensible 
imagery with which it is encompassed, as we see continually in 
the visions of the Apocalypse'*? And those again in the early 
Church who still retained in view the ideas of the elder cove- 
nant, who thought of David's throne as yet to be occupied by 
the Lord who was crucified, and the hopes of all the faithful 
both now and of old as powerfully directed to this species of 
consummation,—could they have.forborne some indication of 
the intended concealment of the coming reign in an interme- 
diate period of humiliation and suffering, instead of setting it 
forth, like these hymns, as arising directly and uninterruptedly 
from the manifestation of the Prince of Peace and his forerun- 
ner? Either way, conceived as the work of a spiritualizing or of 
a Judaizing Christian, the origination of hymns of this strain 
solely from the ideas of the subsequent time is alike inconceiv- 
able. And as little will their structure consist with the suppo- 
sition of a dramatic purpose in the shaper of the mythus, care- 
fully ascribing to Zacharias and the rest such ideas only as 
suited their stage of religious development. We have many 
such specimens of religious fiction, and assumption of the per- 
sons of ancient writers; but none in which the authors” have 


19 See e.g. Rev. i. r3—18; v. 5—14; vii. 13, 14, &c. &e. 

2° Compare them for instance with the following words, put into the mouth of 
& much more ancient person than Zacharias,—even his ancestor, the Patriarch 
Levi,—by an ingenious, and by no means dishonest writer, the author of the 
Testament of the Twelve Patriarchs, a Jewish Christian of the of Adrian (for 
his Hebrwo-Hellenistic style, the language of the LXX. and of the New Testa- 
ment, became extinct soon after that period). The patriarch is addreesing his 
descendants respecting things to come, and says, § iv.: ‘‘Now therefore know that 
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not thought it essential to the prophetic character in those they 
would personate, to introduce much more than can possibly be 
found here of the explicit notions of their own day. We may 


the Lord will execute judgment on the sons of men, when the rocks being rent 
and the sun extinguished, and the waters dried up, and the fire quivering, and all 
creation being disturbed, and the invisible spirits dissolved, and hell spoiled at the 
time of the ion of the most High, men unbelieving shall abide in their iniqui- 
ties : wherebore | they shall be adjudged to punishment. Therefore (said the Angel 
of God to me) the Higheat hath heard thy prayer, to separate thee from unright- 
eousnese, and to be to Him a son and a servant and a minister of His presence: as 
a shining light of knowledge shalt thou shine in Jacob, and as the sun shalt thou 
be to all the seed of Israel. And a blessing shall be given to thee, and to all thy 
seed, until the Lord shall visit all nations in the bowels (of mercies) of his Son for 
evermore. Nevertheless thy children shall lay hands upon Him to crucify Him. 
And therefore have counsel and understanding been given to thee, that thou 
inayest give thy sons to understand concerning Him: for he that bleaseth Him 
shall be bl but they that curse Him perish.” in, § xviii. : “‘ And 
after vengeance has come upon them (the evil priests) from the Lord, the priest- 
hood shall fail: and then shall the Lord raise up a new Priest, to whom all the 
words of the Lord shall be revealed: and he shall execute the judgment of truth 
in the earth in the multitude of days......The heavens shall be opened, and from 
the temple of glory shall consecration with the paternal voice proceed upon him, 
as from Abraham. the father of Isaac. And the glory of the Highest shall be 
pronounced upon Him, and the Spirit of understanding and sanctification shall 
rest upon Him in the water. He shall impart the majesty of the Lord to His sons 
in truth for ever: nor shall there be any succession to Him for ages and ages for 
evermore. And in His priesthood shall the Gentiles be multiphed in knowledge 
upon the earth, and shall be enlightened through the of the Lord: but 
Israel shall be diminished through ignorance, and darkened in tribulation......And 
He shall open the gates of Paradise, and stay the menacing sword placed there 
against Adam, and give the saints to eat of the tree of life, and the Spirit of 
holiness shall be upon them. And Beliar (Satan) shall be bound by Him; and he 
shall give power to his children to trample upon evil spirits.” Vide Grabe, Spicileg. 
Patr. Tom. 1. pp. 160, 161, and 171, 172. 

Now this author has no intention of deceiving any one by his composition: he 
is merely from his own time, i.e. from the early days of the l, carrying him- 
self back to the age of the twelve Patriarchs, in whose name, and with a careful 
observance of the propriety of their times, he writes a dissuasive against as many 
pernicious vices: and, in the case of the father of the priestly tribe, he is imagini 
that foresight of the future bleasing of the world, of which God has never sufft 
‘His chosen people to be wholly destitute. And in executing this purpose, which 
we may truly call a mythico-dogmatic one, we have seen how he cannot avoid 
attributing to Levi an explicit knowledge both of the details of Christ’s baptism 
{accompanied with the Paternal voice and the descent of the Spirit), and of the 
circumstances attendant on the crucifixion, such as we find not possessed by the 
Prophets who spoke most fully and most graphically of the inauguration and the 
passion of the Redeemer (e. g. Ps. ii. xxii. ; Is. xi. lili). Moreover, he cannot avoid 
making the Patriarch announce the calling of the Gentiles, and the supersession 
of his own descendants, in a far more precise and specific manner than we find 
those facta enunciated even in the most evangelical of the Propheta. What was 
thus inevitable to this author, when ascribing to Levi the presentiment of truths 
so well known in their detail to himself, would have been doubly so to St Luke, 
had his object been similar; i.e. to supply to the immediate father of our Lord’s 
precursor the sentiments proper to Ais circumstances, and to the far closer contact 
with the same truths which the annunciation of his son’s birth afforded him. It 
is impossible but that some detail analogous to those in the preceding extracts 
must have been imputed by the author of the mythus to Zacharias: impossible 
but that, as there, he must have inserted in the hymn some intimation of the 
literal Israel’s rejection, the excision from the actual blessings of the coming king- 
dom of these to whom it was especially proclaimed. 
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mark this tendency in the religious imaginings even of our own 
critically disposed age?!; and it is certainly not without example 
in those of earlier Christian antiquity**. Let then the works be 
carefully examined which are the product either of pious imagi- 
nation or of presumptuous and unhallowed fiction exerted on 
the personages of sacred story, and compared with the tenour of 
the canticles called Benedictus, Magnificat, and Nune dimittrs: 
and this is the conviction we would maintain as the result of 
the comparison. Such a vision of coming power and light and 
majesty as these hymns indicate,—a picture so vivid as to the 
blessedness of the approaching reign, so indistinct and void as 
to the means by which that blessedness was to be realized,—in 
which, while the view of faith is so concentred on the Source of 
salvation then initially manifested, the whole detail of His acts 
and the particulars of His redemption continue closely wrapped 
up in the figure and symbol which represented them in the 
ancient dispensation,—such a vision could belong only to the 


21 The instances of this are without number: but it may be sufficient to refer 
to a work which has attained great popularity in certain circles of England as well 
as Germany, ‘* Elijah the Tishbite, by Dr F. A. Krummacher,’ and especially to the 
communication he supposes the prophet to have made to the widow of Sarepta when 
he raised her son, representing him to have produced by 7¢ her confession in 1 Kings 
xvii. 24— viz, an explicit statement of the sacrifice and merita of the future Divine 
Victim for sin, and of her need of their personal application, by which she was 
turned from being merely a devout person to what the author esteems a totally 
different thing, a daughter of Abraham’s faith*. This, which is imagined not 
only without Scripture, but in plain repugnance to it, is no uncommon instance. 
The same tone of mind which has led so many to disrelish the use of the ancient 
Psalms in the worship of the Church, and to substitute for them what they deem 
evangelic accommodations or phrases, professing in their slender expression to 
give the entire substance of what those sublime strains adumbrated to them of old, 
and far more to us, leads also to an impatience at conceiving the ancient worthies 
themselves destitute of the explicit information we possess, and a determination at 
all events to ascribe it to them. 

23 One cause, however, far more effectual than critical sagacity, kept the most 
imaginative of the orthodox ancients from excesses of the kind quoted in the last 
note: and that is, their vivid perception of a great Christian truth, which a con- 
siderable proportion of our modern theology tends to obscure: I mean the supe- 
riority, in kind as well as degree, of the e conferred under the sacraments of 
the Gospel, to that possessed under the elder dispensation: —where, as the Apostoli- 
cal Epistles distinctly teach, there was no express spiritual remission exhibited, 
and where the restoring mercy of God was apprehended not explicitly, but impli- 
citly. (The interpretation of Heb. xi. 4, now so popular, which gives to its wicre 
an explicitness as to the remote future unlike all the rest of the Scion and makes 
its welova Ovolay to mean an animal sacrifice as such, was never embraced, or s0 
much as conceived or imagined, by any ancient.) 


* § rv. last par. It is singular, but not uninstructive to remark, that the same name, with 
which this and a multitude of other ens of an unhealthful though earnest piety have been 
associated of later years, was attached n 1805 to one of the most decided preludes 


n acher rin rang. historischer und asthetioc 
Hinsicht.” This I earn rom Parent a Gythien Conti I Menpretatione pp. 36, 37, 96, 99, 
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particular position assigned to it in the boundary of the old and 
new covenants. The projection of a vision like this from the 
point of view under the New Testament is what cannot in sound 
reason or just criticism be maintained: with the possession of 
such explicit knowledge as even Christ's earthly life supplied,— 
but still more His death and the events that followed,—such 
reserve, united to such imagined anticipation, were to an earnest 
mind unnatural, to a deceitful mind impossible. 
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SECTION IV. 


ANSWER TO STRAUSSS OBJECTIONS AGAINST THE SUPER- 
NATURAL HISTORY OF JOHNS NATIVITY. 


OuR view of the subject has led us to the conclusion, that 
Strauss’s final hypothesis, attributing a merely mythical charac- 
ter to the introductory narration in St Luke’s Gospel, is just as 
untenable as the rationalistic explanation he had confuted before: 
that it is inconsistent alike with the character of the document 
on which it is founded, and with the nature of stories thus formed, 
which are all necessarily and inevitably of a different complexion 
from this. But that this proof may redound to the benefit of 
the actual Christian belief, i.e. to the truth of the history as it 
stands in the Gospel, and not either of the previously aban- 
doned middle way of naturalist explication, or the more shock- 
ing but more consistent hypothesis of deliberate and sustained 
falsehood, we must now recur to the reasons that were sum- 
marily urged by our author against the first scheme as impos- 
sible, and evince their gratuitousness and insufficiency. 

The main argument against the literal truth of these events 
is founded, as we have seen, on the angelic appearance. With- 
out repeating here a discussion already touched upon in the 
first part of this inquiry’, respecting the credibility of the 
existence of super-human beings in general, I would notice the 
particular objection on which Strauss lays the chief stress in 
this place,—inferring from the name and designation of Gabriel 
a later and less divine original for this popular article of the 
Jewish creed of the time than that which supernaturalists 
suppose to exist in the Mosaic revelation*, One might expect, 
in order to found any serious refutation upon this, that some 


1 See above, pp. 86, 87. 2 Strauss, I. 128, 
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inconsistency or contradiction wight be indicated between these 
notions of the angelic hierarchy and what we find in the law 
and the prophets preceding the captivity in Babylon. But 
what do we find in the earlier Scriptures to convict of inconsist- 
ency, or even of novelty, the mention here of “Gabriel that 
standeth in the presence of God”? In the vision of Isaiah 
(ch. vi.), nearly two centuries before the captivity, he beheld 
the Almighty on an exalted throne surmounted by the six- 
winged Seraphim. At a similar interval of time before this, 
the vision of Micaiah® represents the Lorp sitting on his throne, 
and all the host of heaven (Da xay-5>) standing by Him 
on his right hand and on his left. We find, some centuries 
again before this, in the book of Joshua, the mention of one 
who appears to the leader of Israel, and describes himself as 
holding a place of archangelic pre-eminence over that army, as 
Captain or Prince of the host of the Lorp (M}M-NI¥~ WY). 
And in the book of Job, older than all these, we have the 
Angels, or (as they are there termed) the sons of God, present- 
ing themselves before the Lorp on the seat of his heavenly 
state, and the malevolent Accuser also coming among them 
from walking up and down in the earth®. With such indica- 
tions, in the oldest of the sacred books, of a doctrine identical 
with that of Zechariah® and others after the captivity respect- 
ing the ministry of the angelic host before God and in behalf of 
men,—so that there is nothing in Daniel, respecting even the 
command of these hosts and the championship of Israel assigned 
to the leader, of which we have not the actual substance in the 
books of Moses and of Joshua,—it is strange to see with what 
confident credulity this false statement of the post-Babylonic 
doctrine, as an entire innovation, is adopted by one neological 


3 1 Kings xxii. 19—22, 2 Chron. xviii. 18—21. 

4 Joshua v. 13—15. In expressing the belief that this leader of the heavenly 
host, who conducted the people of Israel into Canaan, and vanquished their ene- 
mies before them, was a created angel, i.e. the Michael of Daniel, to whom the 
same functions with respect to Israel are ascribed,—and not, as many have sup- 
posed, the Divine Word or Angel of the Presence, who appeared in various man- 
ners to Jacob in Peniel, to Moses in the flaming bush and elsewhere,—I follow the 
general consent of ancient interpreters, and what appears to me the most obvious 
sense of the Scripture. As the interpretation of this passage is of some moment 
(though yet by no means indispensably necessary) in the argument against those 
who would have no Archangels before the captivity, I will state the reasons on both 
sides at greater length in Appendix E. 

5 Job i. 6 seq., and ii. 1 seq. (coll. xxxviii. 7). 

© Zech. i, 10, 11; iii. 13 Vi. 5, &c. 
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writer from another. Whatever difference in this respect may 
be observed in the Scriptures of the later period, it is assuredly 
one of further development, not of inconsistency or contra- 
riety: and since none among orthodox Jews or Christians have 
pretended to limit the ancient revelation to Moses, or to make 
the prophecy to cease from Israel till two full centuries after the 
return from Babylon, this circumstance can occasion no difficulty 
whatever to the pious believer. We might enlarge further on 
the indications of gradation or specific difference implied in the 
terms Cherubim, Seraphim, and others of the most ancient 
scripture ; and on the remarkable circumstance, that among the 
ten names by which, rightly or wrongly, the various orders of 
ereated celestial beings are denoted by Maimonides and other 
later Jewish writers’, there is not one that bears the impress of 
the period, in which ideas formed by residence in Babylon 
could gain prevalence: they are all taken from those inspired 
writers, of whom Ezekiel is the last in order of time, who were 
born before that period, and were unaffected by it. 

But the proper name Gabriel is of itself enough to determine 
the novelty, according to our author: because the Jerusalem 
Talmud, often cited by Lightfoot and others on this passage 
of the Gospels, states expressly, “ R. Simeon the son of Lachish 
says that the names of the Angels in the land of Israel as- 
vended from Babylon. For before this it had been said simply, 

7 These names are enumerated in the first book of the Yad Hazakah of Moses 


ben Maimon, treating on the Foundations of the Law, ch. 1. $ 8 (p. 136 ed. 
Scherzer. Lips. 1705, or pp. 5, 84, of the recent edition of Bernard), and are the 
following :—1. BIPITNUN, Animantia Sancta, the highest of all. 2. O°3BIX, Wheels 
(of the divine Chariot or Mercaba). 3. p*Sae, Ambassadors, or Lion-like ones. 
4: pSown, Amber-coloured, or Electric ones. 5. D°DW, Seraphim, or burning 
ones. 6. DINO, Angels, or Messengers. 7. pnb, Gods. 8. ondxn 3, Sons 
of God. 9g. D°3175, Cherubim, on which the Divine Majesty rides. 10. D°Y*R, 
Men (as in the above-cited passage of Joshua and other places). Now though of 
these names some are mere synonymous repetitions or epithets; and of some, as the 
3rd and 4th, the application to angels is doubtful, resting on Rabbinical interpre- 
tations of Scripture (Ezek. viii. 2; xiii. 15, &c.), yet others undoubtedly express 
distinct orders of beings: and the Scriptures from which they are taken are the book 
of Job, the Psalms of David, and the prophecies of Isaiah and Ezekiel. And that 
the names derived from these pure ancient sources were the recognized titles of 
angelic orders among the Jews in the evangelic era, we have a singular proof in the 
apocryphal book of Enoch written about a century before; in which (ch. lx. ver. 13) 
we have an enumeration of the celestial hierarchy, consisting of the gth, the sth, 
the 2nd, and the 6th of Maimonides’ list, the 6th being again subdivided. ‘The 
Cherubim, and Seraphim, and Ophanin (or Wheels), and all the Angels of power, 
and all the Angels of the Lords, (Aithiopicd Sn naxdp $5) EN) BWA RIND 
mre noedp 551)... . shall raise their voices and bless &. &c.” Lawrence; 
Book of Enoch, p. 66 (Ath. p. 61). 
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ONE OF THE SERAPHIM flew to me: THE SERAPHIM stood be- 
fore Hum, Isai. vi. &.: but afterwards THE MAN GABRIEL, Dan. 
ix. 21, and MICHAEL YOUR PRINCE, Dan. x. 215.” The Rab- 
binical writer is here alleging an unquestionable truth, of which 
every reader of the Scriptures must have always been aware: 
but it were greatly to distort his meaning, and (what is of more 
importance) to misrepresent the real fact and phenomenon to 
be observed, to substitute for this the assertion that these 
names of the chief angels were borrowed from the heathen 
mythologies found in Babylon, or even (which is all that can 
be with real probability maintained) that the idea of naming 
the angels was taken by the Hebrew writers from those mytho- 
logies. The former assertion has its sufficient and ample re- 
futation in the names themselves: which are not only Semitic, 
but of that Semitic form which is distinctively and pecu- 
liarly Hebrew, as distinguished even from the Aramaic of Baby- 
lon® in which the greater part of the book of the Prophet of 
the captivity 1s written,—and of course excluding still more 
the Zendic names (springing from the totally different Indo- 
German stem of languages), which belong to that particular 
system of mythology from which it is Strauss’ pleasure to 
deduce them. The latter assertion, in the absence of its only 
unequivocal proof, the names themselves, of which none can 
find a vestige in either Chaldean or Persian heathenism, is very 
lamely proved by our author. He quotes the words of the 
angel Raphael to Tobias and his father, describing himself nearly 
as Gabriel to Zacharias, except for the specification of number, 
as “one of the seven holy angels who....enter in before the 
glory of the Holy One” (Tobit xii. 15); and then asserts that 
this number of seven Archangels is borrowed from the seven 
Amshaspands of Zoroaster. But allowing the substantial agree- 
ment of doctrine in our canonical narrative and that pious and 
pleasing story, respecting the high ministering spirits that at- 
tend more peculiarly on the Divine Majesty,—and even extend- 


8 Vid. Lightfoot, Hore Heb. et Talmud. in EBrang. Luce, p. 492, ed. Leusden. 
® The first of these names, Michael, Sseorp, ‘‘Quis gic ut Deus?” would stand in 


the Chaldee dialect Manchaelah, 7783 }D (Arab. alJ\S ..0). It need scarcely 


be remarked how remote is this name from the appearance of derivation from any 
Pagan system. Does it not seem expressly designed by the Divine Spirit as a 
protest against idolatry in every shape or degree? The same observation may be 
applied, though in a somewhat lower degree, to the other archangelic names. 
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ing that coincidence to the designation of seven, neither more 
nor less, which other less venerable statements might lead us 
to enlarge to seventy, and others to contract to four”,—=still, 
allowing this to the testimony of the book of Tobit, supported 
as it is apparently by far higher authority in Zech. iv. 10, Rev. 
i. 4, viii. 2, we utterly deny and repudiate the unproved posi- 
tion of De Wette and Strauss, that this belief of the good 
Israelites in the period following the captivity was derived from 
the Magian belief of the Amshaspands. For the spirits called 
by that name in the books of Zoroaster are no otherwise made 
seven than by including with the six highest of the good genii 
their creator Ormuzd", by whom they are all produced (as 
the evil genii, or Devs, are generated by Ahriman the creator of 
evil) ;—a circumstance which utterly destroys that supposed 
analogy of number with the seven angels around the throne of 
God, on which the pretence of derivation rests for its princi- 
pal support. And on looking further at the provinces assigned 
to these six genii in the sacred books of the Persians}*, and 
comparing them with what is said in Jewish or Christian 


10 The following is the Chaldee paraphrase of Jonathan ben Uzziel on Gen. xi. 
7, “The Lorp said to the seventy angels that stand before him (YYIW> ” “TON 
DIP PO"pT xx), — come now, let us go down and confound their language, 
&e. &e. ” 
On the other hand, the singular collection of traditions, called Pirke Rabbi Eli- 
ezer, states the matter thus (cap. Iv. sub init.): ‘There are four armies of angels of 
ministry, singing praises before the Holy and Blessed One. The first is the host 
of Michael, on his right hand: the second that of Gabriel, on his left: the third of 
Uriel, in front of Him: the fourth of Raphael, behind. And the (Shekinah or) 
glorious Presence of the Holy and Blessed One is in the midst.” account 
(making Raphael one of four attendant Archangels, not, as in Tobit, one of seven) 
Green oures the older one of the Book of Enoch, mt Test to v1 Syncellus 
ronograph. p. 22), [Fabricius, Cod. Pseudepigr. Vet. Test. 1. rgb, speaks speaks of 
1 réocapes peyddos doxdyyehoe, Mixahr cal Ovpihd xal'Papadr ral afSpjr. The 
corresponding text of the A=thiopic version of that book, ch. ix. 1, gives the names, 
as it should seem, corruptly, 9°73) S71, y792) Setetp, Michael and Gabriel 
and Suriel and Uriel (though the name Raphael appeass afterwards in x. 6); 
and the translations of both De Sacy and Archbishop Lawrence, of the former 
place, inserting both Raphael and Suriel, make five Archangels instead of four. 
(Compare Lawrence’s Book of oom Pee 194, 206; and th. p. 7.) 
11 Zend-Avesta, Vol. 1. pp. 23, 155 al Angueti)). The latter passage, from 
the Vendidad Sade of Zoroaster, y distinguishes Ormuzd from the 


12 In the. Zend-Avesta, Vol. I. pp. 42—45, and pp. 152—155, we have two 
neparato Leah Tesht Sades, or ascriptions of praise to the seven Amshaspands. In these, 
uzd the Supreme is invoked as specially the patron < of man, his firstborn 
Bahman, his ear of intelligence, is represented as the lord of animals; the next, 
Ardibehesht, as the regent of fire; the next, Shahriver, of metals; the next, Sapen- 
domad, who differs from the rest in being female, is the mistress of the earth; 
while the next, Khordad, is the mt of water; the last, Amerdad, of trees and 
fruita, There is little reeemblance here to the Jewish idea of ministering spirits. 
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writings of the seven spirits that surround the throne of the 
One Creator of all, or the regents of kingdoms to whom the 
nations of the world are assigned'’, we shall find the analogy 
to fail as signally in other respects as in the two principal 
points of name and of number. The seven Rishies of Jn- 
dian mythology who are next in order to the creator Manu, 
the representative of Brahma, and move in his nearer presence 
like the stars of the Great Bear which they inhabit around 
the pole-star of the heavens, might supply our mythical au- 
thors with a far more analogous resemblance as to number: 
while in other respects it is not a whit more fanciful and un- 
sound. For whereas the doctrine of the heavenly host, of which 
the Sabian system is the polytheistic corruption, existed in 
the Hebrew nation, as amidst their Semitic kindred of Syria 
and Arabia‘, long prior to their contact with any people of 
Indo-Scythian, or Medic, or Persic original, we have no more 
reason to seek for the origin of this in the Zendic books of 
the Magi than in the Vedas or Puranas of their kindred Brah- 
mans. 

But further, had Strauss even succeeded in shewing that any 
truth less developed in the Mosaic system were found, without 
derivation from the Israelites, among the adherents of Zoroas- 
ter!5, we should not yet be reduced to conclude that the autho- 
rity of the ancient revelation were therefore in jeopardy, or 
that we were freely abandoned to that eclecticism in choosing or 
rejecting from all Gentile systems indifferently, which he scems 


13 The same Chaldee Targumist, who speaks of (note 10 sup.) seventy principal 
angels standing before God at the confusion of tongues, gives also a most extraor- 
dinary brase of Deut. xxxii. 8, assigning seventy peoples and languages to 
these sev angels. And the LXX. Alexandrian interpreters (whose number is 
also connected with this Jewish notion) have so far done the same in their transla- 
tion of that place, as to substitute for the words of Moses, ONT 2 IBpP?, 
‘¢ according to the number of the children of Israel,” xara dpiOpdv ayy éXwy Geod. 
- 14 The worship of the MINI, the Sabaoth, or hosts of heaven, instead of the 
Lord God of hosts, and the supposed inhabitation by them of the visible host, the 
Sun, Moon, and Stars, whence sprung the Chaldean astrology (as well as the 
worship of Baalim, Ashtoreth, &c., by other neighbouring nations), is one which, 
from Abraham’s leaving his tate kindred in Mesopotamia, was ever the form 
of false religion nearest to his descendants. Nor was this new to them in the Baby- 
lonian captivity ; though they then apparantly for the first time came into contact 
with the system of element worship practised by the Magi of the further East. 
The Sabian superstitions are curiously treated by Maimonides in Chap. Iv. of the 
More Nevochim. (See p. 155 seq. of Townley’s tion. Lond. 1837.) 

18 The question of the of Zoroaster, and his reform of the Magian caste 
and their syatem, is very well discussed by Heeren, in his Researches on the Persians, 
pp. 307—393, English translation. 
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to consider as the inevitable logical consequence!®, The most 
reverent regard to the inviolable sacredness of that truth, with 
which the father of the promised seed and his descendants were 
peculiarly entrusted, consists well with the belief of the preser- 
vation of much original truth elsewhere. Such we find in 
nations most infected with polytheistic error: and much more 
we might well conceive to exist in one by which the grosser 
forms of idolatry were ever held in peculiar abhorrence ;— 
a nation whose greatest Prince is signally honoured by divine 
prophecy in being named as the future restorer of God's people 
to their ancient seat, and whose sages were summoned from 


afar, before the great and wise of Israel, to adore the infant 
Redeemer. 


The best Christians see no contradiction or scandal in all 
this. Nor is there to them any difficulty in the supposition to 
which alone the actual phenomena of the case conduct us, viz. 
that, on occasion of a closer sojourn of Israel among the hea- 
thens, the spirit of prophecy might begin the designation of 
the angels of God after the Gentile manner by proper names, 
and thus exhibit a more marked testimony both against the 
idolatrous worship of even the highest of created beings”, and 


36 Strauss, Vol. 1. p. 130. He proceeds hence to deduce the liberty of reject- 
ing, as unworthy of our conception of God, the idea of His being surrounded with 
a court, &c. Now, though the whole of this argument, being on the false 
assumption of the doctrine of Angels coming from heathens to Jews, falls to the 
ground when that assumption is contravened, it may be as well to add, with respect 
to other fallacies contained in it, these positions:—1. That the possession of any 
truth of religion by heathens, and their recognition of it as agreeable to reason, or 
even as demonstrable on natural grounds, does not in the least imply, as a neces- 
sary inference, that they arrived at this truth from a state of previous ignorance 
by their own exertion of reason. 2. That it is not to be regarded either as a 
superfluity or a merely negative action in revelation, if, of the truths originally 

by all, some should be found kept back, or less prominently stated, in 
the peculiar woonomy of Judaism, ¢.¢. in the Sinaitic covenant, whose provinoe it 
was to “shut men up into a faith to be hereafter revealed” in Christ. Nor does 
this exclude the intimations of the more enlarged original truths in the Old Testa- 
ment itself ; which we find in the ancient books, as Deuteronomy, as well as in the 
Prophete—and these before, as well as after, the Captivity. In the actual view of 
this development of the divine scheme, there is no absurdity from which we in the 
least need escape, by either denying express divine communications to Israel, or 
asserting their common possession by other nations, when we know that the best 
traditions of truth retained by these last were unable to resist the torrent of idola- 
try that overwhelmed them all. 

17 See note 9 to this chapter, sup. We may also observe the care taken, in 
anticipation of the Captivity, to furnish the people of Israel with a protest against 
Sabian idolatry in the roth chapter of Jeremiah; the rth verse being written 
(unlike all the rest) in Chaldaic, in order to serve as a formulary in the mouth of 
the captive Jews to be used to their polytheistic masters. There is no allusion 
there to the iconoclast system of the Magian fire-worshippers, as dominant in the 
land of the conquerors, 
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also (in the doctrine of the like origination of the good and the 
apostate angels) against that which is the peculiar capital false- 
hood of Magianism, the assertion of two Principles. Strauss’s 
argument from this against supernaturalism is at once annihi- 
lated when we consider the strictly Hebraic character of the 
ceconomy he is criticising, and further, that it is a Prophet of 
the Captivity, t.e. one not only nurtured from its first com- 
mencement in the zealous profession of his ancient religion 
in the midst of Gentilism, but recognized as a possessor of the 
prophetic Spirit, by whom we find these names of Gabriel and 
Michael to be first used. Hence the anxiety he evinces to 
degrade the book of Daniel from its place even in the Baby- 
lonic age, and to refer it to the Maccabean period. But this, 
which he assumes in his epithet—‘“ the Maccabean Daniel ”—as 
if it were confessedly demonstrated truth, is as groundless as 
the more direct statements of the same sentence; and, like 
many other infidel assertions, it is one that continues to be 
repeated confidently, after the ground on which alone it plau- 
sibly rested has been cut away. The many non-Semitic words 
occurring in the books of Daniel and of Esther, which appeared 
to Grotius and other critics of later date to be of Greek origin, 
and which, if so, might seem to point to the times of the 
Seleucide, or of the Asmonsans, for the composition of these 
books!® as we have them in the Bible, are now generally con- 
fessed not to belong to the Greek, but to other languages of the 
Indo-European family, better known to the western world in 
this than in the former age; and thus become evidences to the 
direct contrary of what they were once adduced to prove. Of 
the considerable list of alleged Greek words in Daniel, given 
by Eichhorn in his Introduction to the Old Testament'®, but one 


18 It is right to add that the great Grotius himself did not draw this conclusion, 
though such words ashe conceived to have been Greek would have gone far towards 
establishing it. He referred the words in question entirely to an influence (highly 
improbable) of the Greek colonies in Asia Minor on the language of the Chaldzan 
monarchy. 

19 Eichhorn, Finlettung in A. T. Vol. m1. p. 347. But no critic now pretends 
to deduce from xipvt the xing of Daniel, which, if not purely Arameo-Semitic, 
is Zendic, not Greek; or (still more improbably) the common Chaldaic NDIND 
from ¢6¢;ya, when the Pehlevic and the Persian contain the same root; or the 
word ODF P (in which the Alexandrine interpreters never suspected a Greek 
origin, as they gave it popfoyul» or ropGepupels) from xpéripo, when it ia shown to 
be (divested of its Hebrew plural termination) a Zendic word answering to the 


Sanscrit prathamds Twat: or the Latin prims. And so for other words. 


ee 
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or two remain, which any judge of the subject would now 
esteem to be such; both of these being names of musical instru- 
ments™, which commerce might easily carry from the Ionian 
or other colonies of Asia Minor to the regions beyond the Eu- 
phrates. The rest of Eichhorn’s list are to be referred to the same 
foreign class with N*)57 UM, “Satraps,” and the other official 
names in ch. iii. 2, 3, 27, which are as utterly inexplicable from 
Greek, as from either the Hebrew or Aramean language of 
Daniel: viz. to that class and family of nations which included 
the Medes and their sacerdotal caste, the Magi; who were 
found in Babylon under the Chaldseans?! some time before the 
Medo-Persic conquest, and from whose sacred language, the 
Zendic, all these names may be explained. An argument 


30 Even these two names, viz. NIIBEND, cunpevia, and W]DB or INIDB, 
Yarrhprov, are contested by Jahn—Finleitung in A. T. Vol. 1. Part m1. p. 623,— 
who, since the first edition of his work, in which he had expreased the opinion that 
there were several Greek words in Daniel, had found reason to conclude that there 
were none. But the arguments that tell for the Oriental origin of the names xOdpa 
and cauBéxy (in Daniel DIN'P and N30), though not improbably applicable to 
the latter of the two names above mentioned, the psanter or psaltery (thus making 
the Greek derivation from y¥d)\\ew an after accommodation), can scarcely be ex- 
tended to the former, the word rendered dulcimer in our version of Dan. iii., but 
in reality a kind of pipe, whose original name yet lives in the Italian zampogna. 

f the coincidence with the Greek symphonia were accidental, and the Syriac form 
QQ, exhibited the true Semitic origination of the name, we should have 


found the latter and not the former in the Chaldee text of Daniel: where, on the 
contrary, we find the Keri reading identical in form with the Greek, and the Ctib 
only omitting the D x. 

® According to the opinion of Michaelis—Spicilegium Geographue Hebraorum 
Extere, Part 1. pp. 77—104, and of the able ethnographer and voyager, J. R. 
Forster, whose Epistola de Chaldeis is there inserted, the proper Chaldzans who 
founded the Nabonassarian empire at Babylon were not of the same Semitic race 
with the people they subdued, but of the same class that comprised the Medes and 
Persians, as also the Sclavonian and other European families of nations. This 
opinion is o by Adelung in his Mithridates, Vol. 1. p. 314 seq.; by Rosen- 
miiller on Habaccuc i. 6; also by Gesenius on Is. xxiii. 13, and in his Lexicon. 
But the argument of Adelung from the undoubted Aramaism of Abraham’s kindred, 
who were of Ur of the Chaldees (2°33), will not prove the same origin of the 


northern people so called by the prophets above mentioned—(whose discrepancy of 
language from the Aramean people is shewn from Jer. v. 15—17, vi. 31—23)— 
who under Nebuchadnezzar conquered Jerusalem. And when the origin of this 
warlike people is traced from the mountains of Carduchia or Curdistan, and their 
identity asserted with the present similar inhabitants of the same country, they 
are by this proved to be a non-Semitic people, of kindred origin with the ancient 
Persians. (See Sir J. Malcolm’s Persia, Vol. 11. p. 207 seq., and, for a proof of 
what is there said of the Curd language, Pallas’s Vocabularium Linguarum omntum, 
Vol 11. p. 478, not. 83, and Adelung, Vol. 1. p. 298.) The Chaldean conquest of 
Assyria and Babylon was therefore, as Heeren truly states, a prelude of that of 
Cyrus: and it is to that well-known era of the Ptolemaic canon, B.0. 747, that 
I would refer the undoubted fact of the existence, under their d y, of the 
Magi concurrently with the Chaldwan scothsayers as a sacerdotal order in Babylon. 
See Heeren’s Researches on the Babylonians, pp. 168, 321 seq. (French edition). 
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therefore the most opposed to Strauss’s conclusion grows out of 
these premises. The Aramean language, in which the greater 
part of the book of Daniel is written, is distinguished beyond 
other Semitic Dialects for its ready admission of foreign words. 
During the millenary period of Greek and Roman domination, 
Hellenic words sprung up there in great abundance, as we find 
both in the Chaldaic of the Targumists and the Syriac of the 
Western provinces; while the words above mentioned, arising 
from the preceding foreign monarchies which Alexander over- 
threw, disappeared, leaving scarcely a trace behind™. The 
occurrence, therefore, of words of this last-mentioned description 
in the book of Daniel, joined with the absence of Greek ones, 
indicates unequivocally a time when the division of satrapies 
yet subsisted, and the corresponding system of judicial and 
other administrations which the Persians made or left in the 
provinces was either standing, or fresh in the memory. It 
proves the composition of the book at the very Medo-Persic 
period of which it treats, and that its fabrication in the time of 
the Maccabees, two centuries after the supersession of these 

32 A decisive proof of this may be obtained by any one who will compare the 
original of the first three verses of Dan. iii. word for word with the Syriac version. 
So near are the two Aramaic dialects to each other, that a verbal coincidence, almost 
entire, may be observed between the Assyrian text and the translation, except where 
the foreign names of those Medo-Chaldaic magistrates ocour: which had all, with 
one exception, become obsolete long before the age of the Christian translator, and are 
replaced by general terms, of native and purely itic origin. The one exception to 
this is of a nature to strengthen our observation rather than impair it: for the only 
name of magistracy, NY12'73, “treasurers,” which is retained [with the transposi- 


tion of d and +] in the Syriac Lap Ding (like the same foreign word 12]) in the 


Hebrew of Exra i, 8, vii. 21, in the Syriac Lohy o Lom owes its 


preservation in the Aramaic language, after the Medo-Persic domination was gone, 
solely to its resemblance to the Greek work yafog¢épos, from which Grotius erro- 
neously derived it ; and by which the same magistracy might continue to be denoted 
under the Macedonian dynasty that succeeded. The word is not Greek (otherwise 
than the cognation of the Indo-European languages makes it so), but a Zendic word 


answering to the Sanscrit zpgpyTs * and the later Perso s\y33S- 


(Another name, that of NY)}NY, “‘law-officera” (Pera. ...\ jiu) is not re- 


tainod but transformed in the Byriao b, 252 of this : for the transposi- 
tion of the kindred letters, d and ¢, gives te this word—though a foreign compound, 
of widely different origin and meaning—the appearance of being purely native and 
uncompounded, as if deduced from the root 13°I -2), “to rule or administer.”) 


* Synonymous with atwarg: or Sarerey:. For, as Professor Wilson has told us, 


TR ganja in the vocabulary of Hémachandra is “a treasury” equally with the cognate =4% 
and yd¢éa of the Persians and Greeks, 
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Magistracies by Grecian ones, is not only a gratuitous suppo- 
sition, but an inadmissible one. 

There is indeed an argument for referrmg the book of 
Daniel to the time of the Maccabees, which is probably more 
relied on by our author than the exploded one of language. 
IT mean the old argument of Porphyry, from the historical ac- 
curacy of the details in the concluding chapters, respecting 
Alexander and his successors. To those who conclude that 
Gen. xlix. must have been written after the establishment of 
David's dynasty, and all of Isaiah, from the fortieth chapter 
to the end, after the restoration of the Jews from Babylon,— 
simply because the royalty of Judah is mentioned in the one, 
and the edict of Cyrus in the other,—this argument must needs 
be irresistible**, Unfortunately however it assumes as granted 
the whole matter on which such critics are opposed to our- 
selves, viz. that no higher intellect than that of man has been 
concerned in what those writers of Israel propounded to the 
world. And it is quite sufficient to reply, that in all to which 
the art of criticism properly relates, the criteria of human 
authorship and transmission of meaning which are common to 


33 See e.g. Gesenius de Pentateucho Samaritano, p. 6, where are added other 
examples of a criticism founded altogether on this anti-prophetic assumption. But 
the ntery of the assumption is nowhere more conspicuous than in the words of 
Rosenmiiller [in Gen. xlix. 1], who says of the benediction of Israel, ‘‘ Que omnia 
quam Jacobus nullo modo preenogse potuerit, nisi Spiritu illum divino affatum 
putemus, quod sine ratione idonea sumitur (!), efict dicunt ease totum hoc carmen 
non compositum ante expugnatam atque inter singulas tribus divieam Chananzam 
terram: Davidis temporibus esse confectum verisimile est Heinrichsio, &., &c.” 
EFrici indeed, if the Christian world will allow these neologista the premise, on 
which alone they profess to build their conclusion: the flagrancy of which in this 
case is made more remarkable by a note of a directly opposite tendency by the 
same author, on Gen. xxxvi. 31. 

With respect to the particular predictions of Dan. xi. the fact that the ablest 
of the ancient adversaries of revelation, who lived when many minute records of 
the Macedonian monarchies in the East existed which are now lost, could no other- 
wise elude the accuracy of the prophecy than by asserting its subsequent fabrication, 
has ever been esteemed a most important testimony*. It is therefore disappointing 
to find the application of the prophecy to these events denied by Mr [now Dr] 
Todd, in his learned and valuable Discourses on Antichrist. This is, however, no 
place to enter into the reasons which have led the very able author to this result : 
the principle of interpretation which forbids him to recognize in Antiochus 
Epiphanes, before the dest Advent, an image or t, of the Antichrist that is to 
come, and leads him to consider all these kings, and even the kings of Persia and 
of Greece in the vision of ch. viii., to be yet future, excluding also the Roman 
empire from any place in the prophecy. 


® Hieron. in Dante. proem.: “Contra Prophetam Danielem duodecimum librum scribit 
Porphyrius, nolens eum ab ipso cujus inscriptus est nomine esse compositum, sed a quodam, qui 
temporibus Antiochi, qui appellatus est Epip es, fuerat in Judea, et non tam Danielem ventura 
dixisse, quam Ulum narrasse prevtertia. enique ioquid usque ad Antiochum dixerit, teram 
historiam contincre'’; si quid autem ultra opinatus sit, q futura nescierit, esse mentitum.” 
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these writings with all others, there is nothing to justify their 
allegation, but everything against it. But another speculation 
respecting Daniel, on which our author had enlarged in his 
Introduction, has perhaps had the principal share in this as- 
sertion of its comparatively recent composition. This is the 
notion that the history of Daniel is a mere mythical offspring 
of that of the patriarch Joseph: whose skill in the interpre- 
tation of dreams, when a bondman in Egypt, with his rescue 
from unjust imprisonment, and high promotion to royal favour, 
engendered in the minds of the Jews of a subsequent age this 
story of a precisely similar intelligence, trial, deliverance and 
advancement, in the person of their captive countryman in 
Babylon™. Wonderful process, indeed, of mythic formation, 
where, while all is subjective throughout in those who dreamed 
the later history, yet is everything wanting there which in the 
asserted parent-story is most singular and characteristic,—the 
separation from parents and kindred by fraternal treachery, 
the retribution following, the preservation from famine, the 
affecting recognition and reunion, together with the signal 
example of chastity under temptation: where, also, in the cir- 
cumstances that are common to both, the discrepancies, as any 
one may see, are just as striking as the resemblances; e.g. the 
persecution and trials, which wholly preceded the royal notice 
in one case, being the mere consequence of that notice and 
favour in the other. If such coincidences, or even much greater 
than these, are enough to prove one set of events the mere 
mental offspring of another, what would become of all history, 
nay, of all fable, subjected to such a criticism? The two young 
sons of a king are placed by his death under the care of their 
nearest kinsman; the treacherous protector murders his royal 
charge, and makes himself king; till, assailed by wars that his 
ambition provokes, he loses his usurped crown and his hfe: 
will the common possession of these remarkable circumstances 
prove the story of our Richard III. a mythus created from 
that of Jugurtha? Or if instances of the marvellous kind are 
* Strauss, Vol. 1. pp. rro—112. ‘So wenig der Verfasser...des Buchs Daniel 
(ganz ohne Bewnestecin dartiber geweson sein kann) dass or dessen Geschichte der des 
oseph, setne Weissagungen aber Erfolge nachbildete :” (as before he had said, 
p. 74, ‘‘ Daniel einem Juden des babylonischen Exils, werden Weissagungen in den 
Mund gelegt, die nicht vor Antiochus Epiphanes geechrieben sein kénnen ”). On 


the former point, the derivation of Daniel’s history from Joseph’s, he enlarges in 
a note, 
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more suitable, let us take the case of a cruel monarch expos- 
ing, with a view to destroy, the offspring of a female member 
of his house from whom he apprehends danger to his throne. 
That exposed child, after being nurtured by an animal of the 
solitude, a she-wolf in one account, of the canine species in 
the other, (but in both explained severally to be a woman, a 
herdsman’s wife, whose proper name corresponded to the name 
of the animal,) at length by a train of extraordinary circum- 
stance realizes his appointed destiny, dethrones his intended 
destroyer, and becomes the founder of a new dynasty of far 
greater and more extended empire: will even these extraor- 
dinary details, meeting in the Romulus of Livy and the Cyrus 
of Herodotus, persuade any sane person that the latter story 
is but the Western tale re-echoed from the East, or that each 
has not its separate basis, whatever that may be? To believe 
this, on the mere ground of community of incidents, of Daniel 
and Joseph,—where, though the nation is the same, the dif- 
ferences are so much more remarkable,—requires a mind most 
singularly attuned to the pantheistic philosophy that blends 
together the subjective and the objective, and knows no dif- 
ference between them. 

The reader may, however, now judge of the truth and 
accuracy of the observation of Strauss*, “These more precise 
determinations of the doctrine of angels are found for the first 
time in the Maccabaic Daniel, and the Apocryphal Tobit: ev- 
dently in consequence of the influence of the Zendic religion, as 
indeed the Jews themselves attest that the names of the angels 
came with them from Babylon.” If these several assertions, 
—1, the absence of precision from the old Scripture doctrine 
of angels, 2, the late composition of the book of Daniel, and 
3, the derivation of the names of angels from the Zendic 
system, either in Jewish testimony or in fact, be wholly un- 
founded, and nothing remain but a certain course in the 
divine ceconomy with reference to Gentilism, we may estimate 
the importance of the questions which follow this series of 
gratuitous assumptions, and their extremely embarrassing na- 
ture to the “Supernaturalist.”. We may pass, therefore, from 
the subject of angels to the other objections raised by Strauss 
against the literal truth of this history. 


*% Vol. 1. p. 129. See Note 16, sup. p. 129. 
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The reason of Strauss is shocked not only by the name and 
rank, but by the discourse and conduct, of the angel, and par- 
ticularly by the merciless severity of his infliction on the doubt- 
ing priest. While directing his criticism against the mission 
of Gabriel, he had described it as evidently useless and there- 
fore unworthy of the Divinity, unless the credence of Zacharias 
were predetermined by it as a necessary result™: and in the 
prosecution of that argument, (which, as we may observe in 
passing, assumes the irresistibility of the divine purpose by the 
waywardness of man,) he had asserted, in defiance of the nar- 
rative and of common sense, that so far was such a purpose 
from taking effect, that Zacharias was convinced only by the 
event,—in other words, that even after the signal proof afforded 
by his own dumbness he continued incredulous to the divine 
message until the pregnancy of Elisabeth was indubitable. It 
is perfectly in character that the same critic should proceed to 
cavil at a dispensation, to the intended and effected object of 
which he was so determinately blind; that, dismissing from view 
altogether the previously asserted necessity of maintaining the 
credit of the angelic message, and the character of a sign which 
he himself labours to give to this infliction when the object 
is to connect it with Old Testament precedents*®’, he should 
now presume to tax with needless severity what the good priest 
received with meek resignation, and (connecting it throughout 
with the signal mercy of which it was a pledge) certainly 

*% Vol. I. p. 130. ‘‘ Man wire also auf den Ausweg hingewiesen, eine Anbe- 
quemung von Seiten Gottes anzunehmen, d.h. dass er einen hiheren Geist ab- 
gesendet habe mit der Weisung, sich, um bei dem Vater des Taufers Glauben zu 
finden, der jiidischen Vorstellung gemiiss, einen Rang und Titel beizulegen, die er 
eigentlich 1 nicht hatte. Da aber, wie | *n sich zeigte, Zacheriag such so dem 

ni ubte, sondern ers rfolg: so war jene 
unniity, und Fann daher nicht von Gott veranstal tet worden vain.” masung 

The more icacious and less captious mind of Schleiermacher has discerned 
the truth which the haste of constructing his hostile syllogism has concealed from 
Strauss. The former’s words are worth quoting (though his mode of speculation in 
the passage from which this is extracted is most presumptuous), p. 20 of the English 
Translation of the Essay on St Luke. ‘‘Similar to this is the circumstance that 
Zacharias is acme with dumbness for his unbeliet, and thus contrasted with 

; orth under divine on into a0: : 

altivegh his unbelief meat long before hae case he docs not recover is oak 
till the instant , eonnt renee 

declaration of his son's calling.” y ‘long before,” the soute critic of the history 
before him, mythical as he deems it, does not certainly mean, since the ascertain- 
ment by Zacharias of his wife’s pregnancy merely, but since his experience of divine 
power in the rebuke of his own unbelief at first—ra:devGels r7 Thoyyi Tis cuswhs 
wisrevew rots TOO d&yyédou phuaci, as a Greek Father has well represented the case. 


Euthym. Zigab. Comment. tn IV. Evangel. Tom. i. p. 217, ed. Matthai. 
7 Vol. I. p. 155. See also page 95 sup. 
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esteemed a most blessed as well as merited chastisement. Why, 
says this self-constituted advocate,—with Paulus, his usual an- 
tagonist, here enlisted on the same side,—why so imperious a 
censure of a mere natural question on the part of Zacharias, 
indicating a spirit of inquiry which a celestial bemg might 
rather approve, when the same question from Abraham was 
unrebuked, when even his laugh and the more noticed laugh 
of Sarah were forgiven; and, to come nearer home, when a 
corresponding inquiry preferred by Mary to the same angel 
meets with no punishment, but instant resolution of her diffi- 
culty? To objections like these, it would be justly offensive 
to the sense of all right-minded Christians were we to attempt 
a, detailed reply, which indeed were hardly possible without 
falling mto somewhat of the same irreverence that dictated 
them**, When Dr Strauss can put himself and us in the place of 
the Judge of hearts, to determine the measures of incredulity 
that deserve blame according to the experience and opportu- 
nities of observation, or the means of religious culture, in each 
several person,—when, from a point of view far higher than 
that which any human criticism can reach, he can enable us 
to tell exactly how much of this incredulity appeared in the 
several deportments of Abraham and Sarah, of Zacharias and 
the blessed Virgin on these occasions, how much of joyful sur- 
prise, how much of mere desire of explication, how much se- 
verally of the sense of personal unworthiness and of the more 
estranging unbelief arising from some secret sin, might pos- 
sibly be concerned, though by imperceptible admixtures, in one 
or more of their replies or gestures or thoughts,—when, lastly, 
he can bid us estimate, from the surrounding persons and 
circumstances of the time, what animadversion on the several 
deficiencies of these just persons would best answer the pur- 
pose of salutary discipline to themselves, and confirmation of 
faith in all,—then alone can we seek to follow him, and hold 

%° The contact of an irreverent author must be strangely infectious, at least in 
Germany, that could cause a scholar and divine of great eminence, a priest of 
the Catholic Church, usually serious in his style, and impressed with due and 
becoming respect to the saints of the Old and New Covenants, so far to forget the 
wise man’s advice (Prov. xxvi. 4), though but for a momentary digression, as to 
admit the following miserable pleasantry into his answer to Strauss here: ‘ Aber 
auf die Strafe zurtick zu kommen, die man in Vergleichung mit Sara, die gleich- 
falls nicht an einen versprochenen Sohn geglaubt, ungerecht findet; wenn Garant 
ein Erwid gehort, fragen wir: wdre es nicht grausam eine Frau auch 


gewesen, 
nur auf eine Woche sur Stummhett cu verfdllen? Wenden wir aber die Sache ins 
Ernste, &c. &. (!)” See Gen. xviii. g—15. 
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ourselves bound to satisfy his queries. Till then they must 
appear to us mere vain and ignorant presumption. The ina- 
bility to determine 4 priort what should be the right measures 
of divine judgment with respect to ourselves and others, or to 
do otherwise than investigate with reverent attention the traces 
of a preceding wisdom in such dispensations, is among the 
first and latest lessons of religious discipline. A whole book 
of the most ancient Scripture is devoted to the inculcation of 
the truth, that though wisdom and not mere arbitrary will 
directs the Almighty’s proceedings, his reasons are for the most 
part latent to us. And we regard it among the greatest of 
the unhappinesses, as well as the follies, which rejection of 
God's revelation brings with it, that it leaves untamed the pride 
which canvasses and questions the proceedings of Omniscience. 
To the pantheistic deniers of the divine unsearchableness 
all this will doubtless appear irrational, or as it were begging 
the question: and it will perhaps be said that such a mode of 
thought leaves no room for the inquiry in any case, whether 
a given proceeding, said to come directly from God, be worthy 
of his moral attributes or not. But it is not so. The appeal to 
man’s natural power of moral judgment is made by the Gospel 
for all its contents: and part of the answer made to that appeal 
by the best of mankind is this, that where sufficiently ample 
marks of God’s goodness and greatness are visible to bespeak 
the whole matter His, it is then the highest reasonableness to 
leave the details with Him: to believe all right in every par- 
ticular of adjustment, where yet the several minute reasons 
that make it so are not, because they cannot be, present to our 
minds. How then stands the case here? Will any one say 
that cruelty to the favoured and grateful Zacharias is the legi- 
timate impression on any ordinary mind from the review of this 
history, or that complaint on his behalf can be sustained, except 
on a principle which would equally give every man room to 
complain of Providence, when he saw others, whom he be- 
lieved, truly or falsely, to be no greater sinners, less visited with 
ordinary afflictions than himself? And how then can differ- 
ences of this nature (supposing them far more inexplicable than 
they seem here), which result inevitably, on our principles, from 
the Gospel being of the God who rules the world, be possibly 
made an argument, or a presumption, against our conclusion ? 
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SECTION V. 


ANSWER TO THE OBJECTION TO THE HISTORY OF JOHN'S 
NATIVITY, DRAWN FROM HIS SUBSEQUENT UNAC- 
QUAINTANCE WITH JESUS. 


THE arguments urged against the probability of the high-toned 
effusions of thanks which we read in this Gospel have been 
noticed in the third Section of this Chapter’: and we have now 
only to meet an objection of greater apparent weight, the 
assertion of a historical inconsistency between the truth of this 
narrative and the testimony of the precursor himself, on two 
several subsequent occasions (John i. 31, and Matth. xi. 2). The 
former, which is the only one in which the present history is 
really concerned, is contained in the words, “J (the Baptist) 
knew Him not,” twice repeated in the account given in the 
fourth Gospel of the forerunner’s testimony to Jesus Christ. 
Each time there is a marked emphasis on the personal pronoun 
I: and in each the negative assertion is followed by a positive 
one connected with a “but ;” that clause in the former instance 
containing the same emphatic personal pronoun again, while 
in the latter the Ego of the speaker is contrasted with the 
Divine Being who gave him his commission. Otros éote 
wept ob ey elroy’ drriaw prov Epyerat avnp, ds Eumpoobéy pov 
yéyover’ Ore mpa@tos pou Wy. Kayo ova ydetv avtoy GAN 
iva. pavepwOn ro “Iopanr, Sia todto ANOov éyd ev (1H) Vdare 
Bamrifwv. Kayo ov 7oecy avtov arr 6 Trép- 
pas pe Barrifew dv dats, éxetvds po elmer ef’ dv dv Bys 
TO Teta KataBaivoy Kai pévov err avrov, ovtos éotw 6 Bat 
Tiley év mvevpatt aylp Kayo édpaxa Kal pepaptipnka, Ste ovrds 
éorw 6 vids tod @eov. How then is this reiterated profession 


1 Vid. sup. p. 115 seq. 
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of previous ignorance to be reconciled with the kindred of 
the parties, and with all the fore-announcements of John’s 
kinsman being the Christ, which we find in St Luke's first 
chapter ? 

Now we grant (if that must be called a concession to the 
adversaries which belongs rather to our full conception and 
realization of the case to ourselves), that the truth of our pre- 
sent narrative, as it will not allow the supposition of John’s 
ignorance of his own high vocation from the first, will as little 
consist with his non-apprehension of the fact, that it was the 
son of Mary, bis own maternal relative, whose advent he was 
to prepare. The designation to which he bore testimony un- 
consciously in the womb, and which his mother, with entire 
consciousness of its meaning, expressed reverently to the Virgin 
Mother of her Lord, cannot have been kept secret from his 
earliest years: and however the memory of the wonderful facts 
in question might fade, as would naturally be the case, from 
the minds of the many that heard them, when nothing of 
public or stirring interest appeared afterwards to connect them 
with their hopes of the future era, the tradition of them could 
not possibly thus pass away from him. Nor would his solitary 
life in the desert, apart from his kindred, as from mankind in 
general, tend to impair the recollection, but to strengthen it. 

As one sense of the words ove 7Sey avrdy is thus excluded, 
so also is another sense, viz. the denial of all knowledge of the 
person of Jesus, and consequently of the identity of the new. 
Galilean applicant for his baptism with the subject of the pre- 
vious natal announcements, tll revealed as such by the celestial 
sign. For this solution—though, unlike the former, very pro- 
bable in itself, and entirely consistent with the narratives both 
of St Luke and St John—is precluded by another and a prior 
testimony. Though the previous life of the Baptist had never 
brought him into contact with the family of our Lord, and it is 
probable that they in Galilee had little or no intercourse with 
even Zacharias and Elisabeth before their deaths, after the 
apparently singular journey of Mary to visit them in Hebron 
(or some other city of the mountainous region of Southern 
Juda), yet we learn from the first Evangelist St Matthew that 
John did actually recognise his kinsman, and that in the most 
distinct manner, just before the sign. His recognition of Jesus, 
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even as the exalted person whose way he was now preparing, 
seems implied in the acknowledgment that the sanctity now 
before him was such as to stand in no need of the baptism 
required by the rest of Israel, but should rather be invoked to 
impart higher purification to himself*. Now, whether it were 
from a divine impulse, or (what is very probable) from some 
short unrecorded conversation immediately preceding that of 
Matt. iii. 14, that John discerned the relative whom he had not 
seen before, still it is clear at all events that this was prior to 
the baptism, and consequently prior to the sign here spoken of 
by the Baptist ; which, according to all the first three Evange- 
lists that relate it, was consequent on our Lord’s emerging from 
the baptismal waters of Jordan. 

The entire difficulty is thus before the reader. And now, 
recurring to the whole passage (John 1. 29—34), I would ask 
whether it is not accordant to the manner of the Scripture to 
understand the «ayo ove #dev avroy in both the 31st and the 
33rd verses as defined in meaning by the affirmative clauses 
which balance it, and simply as denying that John’s own know- 
ledge of Jesus was at all concerned in his recognition of him as 
the Christ: denying absolutely that, when making the an- 
nouncement of v. 30, he had the least personal acquaintance 
with the coming Superior, or that there was any other ground 
for his proclamation of him at last than the divine proof afforded 
immediately after the baptism. The two passages may be thus 
connected® and paraphrased: “He, whom I now proclaim by 


3 From the Baptist’s words in St Matthew, éya xpelarv Eyw brd ool Barrw Oia, 
it was by some inferred that, having baptized Jesus, John was by Him baptized in 
the same water: an idea that may be seen expressed in a curious antique drawing 

iven by Paciaudi (Antiquitates Christiane. Dissert. Sec. De cultu 8.J.B. p. 69 
(Rom. 1755), from the library of Turin, with the inscription, 7b: XPS et Jhoannes 
tn Jordane fumine tincti fuerunt. The learned Roman antiquary, with his usual 
partiality for such legends, cites St Augustine as bearing out his painter's idea: 

t the words of the great Father® import no such express baptism as this: they 
mean that, by being with Christ in the water, which then i 
the washing away of sin from humanity in the person of its new Head and Repre- 


Saviour, and was cleansed by the baptism which he himself administered. The 


ae aT debeo eat necessarium est mihi. Ef hoc tli ib 
Ta: “qasndo'enlin Dominus im snus 


stifua a in aquam, non preter aquam. uribus ? 

deinceps, si feri ~ contrarius wavator : quia et preeconem suum iberaPit ipee Salvator.” 
’Serm. 393 in N J.B. Tom. v. p. ed. Benedict.) The opponents alluded to aro the Pela- 
gian deniers of original sin. : 
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divine authority as the remover of human sin, is the same 
whom I have, throughout my ministry, announced as the 
greater one that should come after me,—superior, because 
prior, to myself,—who should baptize with the Holy Ghost and 
with fire. Not that I knew—had ever seen or communicated 
with—the person whom I thus fore-announced: though it was 
solely in order to his public manifestation that God sent me to 
baptize with water. And the whole even of my present testi- 
mony is comprised in this, that I saw the Spirit descending on 
him as a dove and abiding. For it was not that I, John, knew 
Jesus: but the God who sent me to baptize, He had given 
me the sign by which His Holy One should be known to Israel. 
He had instructed me, before I ever saw or recognized the Per- 
son now proclaimed, that in whomsoever I should behold that 
celestial appearance verified I should acknowledge the Dis- 
penser of the Holy Spirit. Then accordingly, and not before, 
did I bear my express public testimony to the individual; the 
testimony from ocular proof that this is the Son of God.” Such 
is in substance the explanation of Ammonius‘, of Chrysostom, 


runner, pronounced to his disciples the day after his baptizing Jesus (as that which 
next follows, in v. 35 seq., was pronounced the day following to two disciples only) : 
and the words in v. 32, omitted in the above paraphrase, vis. Kal duapripyce 
"Iwdyrns \éyuw Sri, are therefore no new beginning, but an insertion of the Evange- 
list into the midst of the Baptist’s discourse, for the purpose of indicating the 
capital point of his testimony. (Another instance of a mere insertion appearing 
like a new commencement appears in Luke vii. 31, where the discourse has been 
interrupted from another cause, in order to explain to Gentile readers, in vv. 29, 
30, the ground of the illustration that follows. To Hebrew readers this was not 
fequired: and therefore in the parallel place, Matt. xii 7—19, the discourse is 
uninterrupted.) 

How singularly the truth of Matt. iii. 13—17, and Joh. i 32—34, is attested 
even by the Gnostic sect that peculiarly venerates John the Baptist and blasphemes 
our Lord as a false pretender to the character of his superior, i.e. of a Divine Aon, 
may be seen in Norberg’s Coder Nasareus, Vol. nl. pp. 18—27 (compared with 
the passages in Vol. 1. pp. 54—59, 98—-117, 226—229, which contain the names of 
Jesus, Immanuel, Pilatus, and Mohammed). 

* Ad re 7d Kayo OK Adecy avTdy Abya; dytrowrroy Thr papruplay epydoa- 
oar Bovddpevos, Ws ovx dw’ dvOpwrivns gidlas fr avin, GAN €f dwoxadtews’ Selxvver 
8é cal Gy elxev alriay 7d Bow atrot Bdwricua. "AXXN' Toa havepwIF7Q'lopadn, 
— robr’ Eore bd 7d rpoodororfoa: ri Tol Xprorod xlore rots Nocwois Araci, 8a Toiro 

YrOor xayhd Baxriftwy év Jdart. Bovdrduevos 8 détcoricrorépay rip éavrod 
papruplay rohoa, dydye abrhy érl rip Warépa xal éwt 7d Tveipa 1rd yrs, odrws 
elraw Sri reOédapacr rd Iveipa caraBatvoy woel reptorepdy xal rd étfe. 
LuvexGs 8¢ Aéyer 7d Kayo obx Fdew abrodp, didrt ovyyerhs abrod Fp card odpxa’ 
"L300, gnoly, 6 Ayyedos, dyol, rpds Thy Maplay, "EXcodBer } cuyyerhs cov. 
“Iva ody ph Sdty xaplfec@ar bd rhy ovyyévaas, roSrs gnow’ Shey xal rdv Exavra 
xpbyoy car’ olxovoplay Geod dv ri eptuw b:érpiBe. Ammonius Presbyter (in Catena 
. Patrum in 8. Joanmem, p. 191). 
, . © In his [17th al.] 16th Homily on St John’s Gospel, Chrysostom enl on 
all these particulars, mentioning the recognition of Matt. iii. 14: and observ- 
ing that till that time, from the date of the first wonders recorded in the earlier 
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of Theodore of Mopsuestia’, and others: understanding this 
speech of the Baptist as intended to merge all personal testi- 
mony of his own to the Son of God in that of the Father and 
the Holy Spirit, and to disclaim strongly any previous concert 
with Christ either as to the baptism or the sign (a concert pre- 
cluded by his own solitary life, and the perpetual absence of his 
kinsman in Galilee or Jerusalem, till the day when He pre- 
sented himself on the banks of the Jordan to be baptized). 
It is strictly in accordance with this view of the Baptist’s mean- 
ing, that the few and only words that he had himself ever 
addressed to the Saviour should be words of dissuasion from 
the approaching baptism. We there see that, whatever might 
be the degree of apprehension, obscure probably even to him- 
self before its fulfilment, with which John looked to Jesus as 
the One to be revealed, he did not anticipate by any agency or 
speculation of his own the act of God of whom he was the 
_ organ: and he was free to express to the superior Person ap- 

‘proaching him the thought that mainly occupied his mind, of 
the incongruity of his own offering to that spotless virtue the 
symbols of cleansing from sin. For it may be useful, for the 
sake of obviating objection, to remember, that, though the sign 


chapters of St Matthew and St Luke, i.e. while the Baptist was yet an infant, 
there had been no mal knowledge or intercourse between them. He observes 
that this absence of the knowledge that might be expected from their near kindred 
was then most complete when John received his commission to baptize with water, 
in order to the manifestation of Christ to Israel—(a p from which he infers 
by the way the falsehood of all the alleged miracles of the intermediate time con- 
tained in the apocryphal Gospels of infancy, as was remarked in note 1, p. 107, 
sup.): and he then observes that the past tense, “I knew him not,” ought to be 
understood with special reference to that time ; viz. that the Baptist, when entering 
on his preparatory preaching of repentance, had no personal acquaintance what- 
ever with the Greater One whom he announced as about to follow him. This, 
therefore, does not prejudice the recognition immediately before the sign, as told 
by St Matthew: dere Sray Aéyy, odK Jdecv adbrody, roy Euxpocbev Ayer xpdbvoy, Ob 
rov éyyds rol Barricuaros’ érel ras abrdv éxddve A¢yuw, byw xpelay Exw brd 
cot Barricbfrat; 


Baptist in his preceding life had been kept from all intercourse with the Saviour, 
affection or collusion being the source of his testimony thus 


Ba 
rlfeew dv Vdare, éxetyds por elxe. (Fragmenta Patrum Grecorum—edidit et 
illustravit F. Mtinter. Fascic. 1. Hafnise, 1788, pp. 138—141.) 
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of the dove-like Spirit was announced beforehand to John, ac- 
cording to his declaration (John i. 33), it was not announced 
that this should follow the baptism of the person so designated. 
That was known only by the event, after the fulfilment of all 
righteousness in this particular by the Son of God. Conse- 
quently, in deprecating the baptism, it cannot be pretended 
that John was seeking to decline any known essential of his 
mission ;—that he was either suppressing an actual conviction 
of his own, or, what were no less unworthy, merely affecting a 
disposition to omit what he knew must be, in order to remove 
from the auditors all suspicion of collusion with him whom he 
baptized. But if it appear hard to take the words ova jew 
avrov otherwise than in their most strict and absolute meaning, 
—i.e, as relating not only to the preceding life and ministry 
of John, in which he was really without personal knowledge of 
his all-holy kinsman, but to the very last moment before the 
baptism,—it would be well to consider the many passages in 
this Gospel where the negative part of a sentence followed by 
a) is limited in meaning by the positive clause annexed: and 
where, taken absolutely without such limitation, the negation 
will be found as inconsistent with other plain affirmations of the 
same Gospel’, as the assertion of John’s previous entire igno- 
rance of Jesus is with the circumstance related by St Mat- 
thew. 

As for the other occasion of professed ignorance adduced 
here by Strauss, the message of John the Baptist to Jesus from 
prison, the relevancy of the citation is not so clear. For since 
that message and reply are told by the two Evangelists, St 
Matthew (ch. xi.) and St Luke (ch. vii.), who had before most 
circumstantially related the baptism of Jesus by John and the 
heavenly sign following, the allegation that an utter ignorance 
of Jesus is implied in this subsequent message strikes much 
more at the explicit revelation said to be afforded to John 
on that occasion, than at the more remote announcements made 
to his parents thirty years before. The alleged difficulty is in 
fact an impeachment of the consistency of the adult history 
of the parties, instead of being, as it professes to be, an ap- 


_ ° I would refer to the following passages of St John’s Gospel as illustrating the 
limitation contended for: iii. 17 (compared with the 19th verse following) also 
vii. 16, ix. 3, x. 18, xii. 47 (compared with ix. 39), and xiv. 24. 
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peal to that history from the pretended fabulous circumstances 
of their infancy. But there is no such unaccountable and sui- 
cidal self-forgetfulness in either Evangelist as should force us 
to sacrifice to this solitary incident either the circumstances 
of Christ’s baptism which all the Gospels commemorate, or the 
earlier events of St Luke’s first chapter. However we may con- 
ceive the object of that message,—whether for the satisfaction 
of the Baptist himself, or, as it is more truly and generally 
thought, of his disciples, whom John, now decreasing and re- 
tiring from the scene, sought to direct altogether to Him whose 
doctrine was growing and eternal,—it would be plainly absurd 
to understand it as intended to throw doubt on the testimony 
he had given before. The point requiring resolution was simply 
whether the person, the fame of whose wonders in Galilee had 
penetrated his remote prison on the Arabian border®, were iden- 
tical with Him whom he had before, in the plain of Jordan, 
proclaimed as the coming Christ, or were merely another of 
his precursors or attendants. Such an attendant, under the 
name of “the Prophet,” was ordinarily associated with Elias 
ain Jewish tradition as ushering in the Christ: and to remove 
the idea that the new northern teacher might be possibly such, 
no answer could be more appropriate than that of pointing to 
the works then performed by Jesus, works assigned in ancient 
prophecy (Is. lxi.) as distinctive characteristics of the Messiah. 
No more surely need be said of the pretence that John must 
be supposed, even at this close of his career, utterly ignorant 
either of the person, or the character, of Jesus Christ. 

Before closing this chapter, it may not be useless to recur 
to the important place in this enquiry held by that most inter- 
esting particular contained in Matt. iii. 14, 15, by which we 
are preserved from an exaggerated interpretation of the words 
of the Baptist in the fourth Gospel. Without this indication 
by the first Evangelist of John’s previous knowledge of the 
character of Jesus of Nazareth, it might have been more 
plausibly pretended by our adversaries, that to the tradi- 
tions of the Christians in Palestine all relation between Jesus 
and his forerunner, antecedent to his baptism, was totally un- 
known ; and that this appears only in the Gentile mythus of 


® In the castle of Macherus. Vide Joseph. Antig. Jud. lib. XVII. cap. V. 
Sr, 2. 
MILL. 10 
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St Luke. But this incident, which the Gospel of the Cireum- 
cision alone records, and respecting which St Luke is silent, 
proves the contrary to be the fact. For it proves that John had 
before that sign the knowledge of a sanctity in Jesus, which 
not only pre-eminently distinguished Him from every other 
candidate for his baptism, but qualified him to be a puri- 
fier of others, even the holiest of the sons of Levi, from their 
moral stains:—a knowledge for which, unless an extraordinary 
and unrecorded inspiration on the spot be supposed, we can 
scarcely conceive any other adequate foundation to the se- 
questered John, than those wondrous facts of which St Luke's 
first chapter contains the history. It proves that, though it 
did not suit St Matthew's more concise account of our Lord’s 
miraculous conception and birth of a Virgin to add to it the 
nativity of his kinsman and precursor, the narration of St Luke 
in this, as well as in other circumstances of moment which 
will be noticed hereafter, did in no respect contradict that of 
his predecessor, but merely supplied his omissions: and the 
omission, in this instance, we have the best reason to pronounce 
a conscious one, %.¢. accompanied with a full personal know- 
ledge in St Matthew of the facts omitted. Whether Mary the 
mother of our Lord were related to Elizabeth the mother of 
the forerunner,—whether it were at the house of that kins- 
woman that she received the first human recognition of her 
transcendent honour and blessedness, and was herself divinely 
prompted to utter her hymn of humble thanks,—must have 
been well known, before her decease and afterward, to St John 
her adopted son; as it was, from far earlier recollection, to St 
James the Just, and Simeon the son of Clopas, who were 
members of her household at Nazareth and at Capernaum. 
The reception of a false or fabulous story on this head were 
equally impossible in the churches of Asia Minor, enlightened 
by the beloved Apostle, with others of the Circumcision, where 
St Luke’s Gospel was first current, and in that of Palestine, 
ruled by those brethren of the Lord, in which St Matthew’s 
Gospel attained its first use and prevalence: impossible equally 
in the Catholic Church, uniting all the Apostolic sees, by which 
both Gospels were early received and sanctioned. 
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CHAPTER II. 


ON THE DESCENT AND PARENTAGE OF THE 
SAVIOUR. 


SECTION L 


THE TWO GENEALOGIES OF JESUS, CONSIDERED APART FROM 
EACH OTHER, EVINCE NO MARKS OF MYTHICAL FORMATION. 


From the birth of the forerunner the opponent of the evan- 
gelical history proceeds to the genealogy of Christ; the ac- 
count of which, in St Matthew, is prefixed to that of the 
conception and nativity, and so to the whole life and acts of 
the Saviour, but, in St Luke’s Gospel, which we have hitherto 
been reviewing, is annexed to the statement of his first public 
manifestation when thirty years of age. The chain of Strause’s 
argument on this topic, as pursued in his second chapter, and 
reverted to, after a discussion of the miraculous conception, in 
his third, may be exhibited in the propositions following :— 
1. That the genealogies, considered each separately, bear evi- 
dent marks of not being historical’. 2. That this proof of 
their non-historic character becomes overwhelming when we 
compare the two together, and observe their irreconcileable dis- 
crepancies*, 3. That since accordingly they are purely mythi- 
cal, 2.e. springing solely from the idea of connecting the Messiah 
with the lineage of David, and since there would be no accord- 
ance with this idea in tracing the descent through Joseph, 
unless Joseph were the real and natural father of Christ, it fol- 
lows demonstratively, that the framers of both these genealogies 
must have thought with the Ebionites on that matter, and on 
1 Strauss, Vol. 1. pp. 155—166 (§ xx.). 
* Ibid. pp. 167—177 (§ xxi.) 
10—2 
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the mere humanity of Christ’, 4. That, whereas it appears 
from unexceptionable testimony that the Ebionites rejected 
both genealogies from their Gospel, that most unfortunate cir- 
cumstance for the argument must be overcome by referring it 
solely to the infusion of Gnosticism, or of the spirit of the 
Essenes, into the system of the later Ebionites of Epiphanius's 
day ;—an infusion altogether alien from the doctrine of those 
first pure Ebionites, to whom, from the internal evidence above- 
mentioned, it is quite necessary to ascribe the authorship of the 
genealogies, rather than to the later authors of the Gospels in 
which they are contained‘. 5. That though the miraculous 
conception, excluding the paternity of Joseph, is announced 
very decidedly in the two Gospels bearing the names of St Mat- 
thew and St Luke,—more rudely in the former, but with the 
mythus developed in the latter (the development being yet 
more complete in the apocryphal Gospels),—there is no vestige 
whatever of such a dogma in the two other canonical Gospels, 
not even in that attributed to St John, or in any of the Aposto- 
lical Epistles, but much that is plainly opposed to it®: while, of 
all the exegetical proofs thus obtained of the unreality of the 
supernatural conception of Jesus, the most decisive and direct 
is found in the two genealogies’, the genealogies contained in 
those same Gospels of St Matthew and St Luke. 

The strangeness of the conclusion is here equally remarkable 
with the gratuitousness of the argument, and its contempt for 
the facts of external evidence compared with the assumed 
certainty of the rules of the subjective thought, from which all 
is to be deduced. While intent on his principle of affixing the 
mythic interpretation to the Gospel, our author had animad- 
verted strongly (and justly) on the uncritical proceeding of 
those who would deny to the chapters containing the miracu- 
lous conception their genuine place in the first Gospel, as before 
in the third’. He conceives the same illusory view of rational- 

3 Strauss, Vol. 1. pp. 177—180, and 211—215 (§ xxi. xxii. xxvi.). 

4 Ibid. pp. 215—222 (§ xxvi.). 

5 Ibid. pp. 205—2ar11 (§ xxv.). 

® Ibid. p. 211: ‘‘Doch die entscheidendste exegetische Instanz gegen die 
Wirklichkeit einer iibernattirlichen Erzeugung Jesu, liegt uns niher als alle bisher 
aufgeftihrten Stellen, niimlich in den beiden Genealogien, die wir nur so eben erst 
betrachtet haben.” 

7 Ibid. p. 156: ‘‘ Auch die zwei ersten Kapitel des Matthius tibrigens, welche 


die Geburts-und-Kindheitsgeachichte Jesu enthalten, sind, wie die parallelen _ 
Abschnitte des Lukas, in Bezug auf ihre Aechtheit angezweifelt worden; doch 


does violence to History and Criticism. o «14g 
izing the Evangelical narratives to have misled these critics in 
the case of Matthew as of Luke: and “here likewise solid 
refutations” (viz. from Griesbach and others) “have put all 
objections to silence.” So writes Strauss at the commencement 
of the very chapter now before us. But as the progress of his 
argument leads him, in conjunction with these same rationalists, 
to represent the doctrine of the miraculous conception as an 
addition to primitive Christianity, he adopts a mode of reason- 
ing which the above admission annihilates. For if the first and 
third Gospels as we have them be each a genuine whole, subse- 
quent to the Apostolic age,—and if consequently there is 
nothing in either of them, from the third chapter downward, 
where the mother and brethren and kindred of Jesus are men- 
tioned, which is inconsistent with the belief of the miraculous 
conception,—how can such inconsistency be predicated of the 
corresponding passages in St Mark, or 4 fortiori of any other 
passage in the New Testament? All idea of the unity, before 
respected, must be abandoned with respect to these two Gospels 
throughout, as well as in the genealogies; which, on no other 
critical ground than the general reasoning above mentioned, we 
find expressly referred to an older authorship than the other 
parts. Thus is our critic led to the maintenance of these two 
very singular positions:—1. That the Gospels bearing the 
names of Matthew and Luke are later developments of Christian 
doctrine than that of John, or than any other book of the New 
Testament; they alone having introduced the narrative of 
Christ’s birth of a pure Virgin into the Ebionitic system before 
existing: 2. That it is, notwithstanding, these same two Evan- 
gelists, and they alone, who have furnished us from older 
sources with the most certain and obvious refutation of that 
addition, the genealogies: the former of them placing the pedi- 
gree in close juxtaposition with the dogma it refutes, and as its 
most appropriate preface ! 

But it is required that we should examine separately, and 
without reference either to their mutual consistency, or to the 
probability of the conclusion evolved from them, the five propo- 
sitions which form the chain of this argument: in which though 
there is one, the second of the number, that presents a consi- 


nur von demselben befangenen Standpunkt aus wie jene: wessw auch hier 
durch grtindliche Wiederlegungen die Zweifel zum Schweigen gebracht sind.” 
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derable and long acknowledged difficulty, we maintain that 
there is nothing to justify the strange inference here deduced, 
or any that is adverse to the historical credit of the Gospels. 
Let us begin therefore with the genealogies considered each 
separately ; and first with that of St Matthew. 

Agreeably to the constant purpose of the first Gospel, to 
exhibit Jesus of Nazareth as the Messiah promised to the 
fathers, we find his line of descent traced downward from the 
father of the faithful primanily, and secondarily from the head of 
royalty in Israel. And because, from Abraham to David inclusive, 
the number of recorded names in the Old Testament genealo- 
gies is exactly fourteen, the sacred author, parting from this 
main purpose of his genealogy, adopts a very common Hebrew 
usage (intended to aid the memory in estimating the distances 
of remarkable persons and events, and connected frequently 
with the idea of peculiar excellence either in the denary or sep- 
tenary numbers®), in making this remarkable double hebdomad 
of generations the measure of the period that follows from David 
to Christ ; an interval which is twice as long as the other, and 
which divides itself into two periods, each equal to it, at the 
most memorable of all intermediate eras, that of the extinction 
of the Davidic royalty in the Babylonian captivity. He says, 
Tldoas ovv ai yeveal dwéd ’ABpaap éws AaBid yevead Sexaréc- 
capes xal amd AaB gws ris petotxeclas BaBurdvos yeveat 
Sexatéacapes wal amd tHS petotxecias BaBSvdAavos éws Tod 
Xpurrod yeveal Sexaréocapes. 

It is upon this that Strauss founds his first objection, 
which is that the author of this genealogy has not attended to 
his own division: that whereas from Abraham to David inclu- 
sive there are actually fourteen names enumerated, and as many 
from Solomon in the royal line to Jechonias the captive king 
inclusive, there are from that king’s son Salathiel to Jesus only 
thirteen names in the list, even when we have included both. 
It is hard to say why our author should dwell so long and so 
seriously upon this, even more than on the alleged divergencies 
from history in these numbers, when his object is to prove the 
genealogy no history, but a mythus. For on arbitrary points of 
this nature, the writer of a fable is wont to be no less exact 


® So writes Philo in several places, particularly in the two passages quoted in 
notes 15 and 18 of the present chapter. 
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than a historian; or rather, as we may add, more so, when the 
matter on which he has to be accurate is not subjected to any 
external facts for its determination. And the only issue of 
the argument, supposing it successful, would be to prove the 
genealogist inobservant of the numeral classification which he 
bad himself arbitrarily adopted; leaving the question whether 
his object were historical or mythical just where it was, but 
with the balance rather in favour of the former. But we have 
no intention to concede to our objector, however disinterested 
his desire for it, the existence of any negligence or blunder 
here. If we began the second’ tessarodecad, as some propose, 
with David, and ended it with Josias, the last king named as 
wholly antecedent to the captivity,—and if we similarly began 
the third series with Josias, and ended it with Joseph, in whom 
the assertion of proper paternity ceases,—we should thus have 
in each of these, as in the first from Abraham to David, four- 
teen names including the first and last®. But there is a less 
exceptionable manner of consulting the integrity of the num- 
bers, without either impairing the continuity of numeration 
by any double reckoning, or omitting the sacred name of Jesus 
from the third series. It is by beginning this last series with 
the captive king Jechonias and ending it with Christ. For this 
we are free to do when we bear in mind, what is abundantly 
clear from the history, that the last-named Jechonias, truly 
called such, of Matt. i. 12, is not identical with, but the son of 
the one mentioned in the preceding verse ; their names, though 
differing in the Hebrew, being very commonly confounded in 
Greek”. Of the earlier one, the son of Josiah, the Scholiast 


® This is the method of Storr, Opuscula Academica, Tom. 1 I. pp. 1—4 (Titbing. 
1803), and seems the favourite one of the later German cri 
° 2 Kings xxiii. xxiv.; 2 Chron. xxxvi., &c. Hieron. ‘in Mattheum: “Si 
voluerimus ye echoniam in fine prioris tesearodecadis ponere, non erunt quatuor- 
decim. Sciamus igitur Jechoniam priorem ipsum esse quem et Joakim, secundum 
autem filium non patrem: quorum prior per & et m, sequens per per ch et » scribitur ; 
quod ecriptorum vitio et longitudine temporum apu Latinosque con- 


The confusion mentioned by the learned Father between the names D‘p*t 
and {*5'}i1" may be instanced among the Latins by St Ambrose, who, in in giving 
the same solution precisely as was afterwards given by Jerome, speaks of duos 
Joachim, hoe est duos Jechonias (Comm. tn Luc. in. Lib. 3 cap. ult.): and among 
the Greeks by St Clement of Alexandria, who, after describing the reign of Jehoia- 
kim, says, Mera roiror 6 Sucivupos atrod 'Twaxely rplunvor Bacireter (Strom. Lib. I. 
p- 241, ed. Heins.). It is highly probable that the habit of considering the two 
names as identical existed among the Hellenist Jews in Alexandria and elsewhere 
some time before the Christian era. 
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of one of the Moscow MSS. truly says, odros xal "Iwaxeip 
éxaXetro, since he, t.¢. Jehoiakim, alone could be said to have 
brethren (Johanan the eldest, Jehoahaz or Shallum the young- 
est, but his predecessor in the kingdom, and Sedekiah or Mat- 
taniah the next brother to himself, who reigned after his 
nephew’s captivity), whereas the son, Jehoiachin, Jeconiah, or 
Coniah, had but one brother, if any™ (1 Chron. iii. 15, 16) :— 
@ circumstance which may help to evince the spuriousness of 
the insertion made in some respectable MSS. of the New Testa- 
ment, after "Iwaias 5¢ éyévvnce, of the words tov "Iwaxeip 
"Iwaxelp 5é éyévvnce, with a view to remedy the deficiency 
which the above Scholion sufficiently supplies to the text as it 
stands. It is extremely futile to object, as Strauss does”, to 
this insertion that, instead of filling up the deficient place in 
the third tessarodecad, it only superadds one to the second, 
which is complete already: for what is there in the text of 
St Matthew, dividing the tessarodecads at the captivity, to 
forbid our closing the second with Jehoiakim the son of Josiah ? 
Surely nothing: when we read in the last chapters of the Kings 
and of the Chronicles that he was the first of the successors of 
David that suffered by the Babylonian invader: when we learn 
further from the latter of these (as from Dan. i. 1, 2) that the 
actual captivity began in his day”, and that he was himself put 


11 Tt is most probable that the Sedekiah of 1 Chron. iii. 16, is not a son of 
Jehoiakim, but a repetition of the name of his brother, who was his last successor 
in the kingdom of Judah. Vid. Jun. in loc., Grotius on St Luke, and Mr Burring- 
ton’s work on the Genealogies of Scripture, Vol. 1. p. 239 seq. But whatever be 
the decision of that question, it is a most uncritical, as well as presumptuous, 
proceeding of Kuinoel and Fritzsche in their several notes on Matt. 1. rr to reject 
the words xal rods d3eX\gods avrod as interpolated, on no other account than the 
historical difficulty they find in the statement. 

13 Strauss, Vol. I. p. 158: “ Freilich wiirde......die Einschaltung des Jojakim 
den Mangel in der dritten Reihe nicht ersetzen, sondern nur die zweite tiberzihli 
machen.” This is true only on the supposition that King Jeconiah, who reign 
but three months, and that after the first capture of Jerusalem, the remainder of 
his long life being wholly spent in exile, must by all means belong to the series 
before the captivity, and cannot possibly be considered as the head of the series 
following. 

18 4 Chron. xxxvi. 6, 7. Accordingly, of the ten captivities enumerated by 
the Jews (viz. four under the several Assyrian conquerors of the ten tribes, four 
under Nebuchadnezzar, one under Vespasian when the temple was destroyed, and 
one, lastly, under Adrian), this of Jehoiakim is made the fifth, i.e. the first of the 
Chaldean four: the other three being the great captivity of Jeconiah, when the 
best of the nation were carried away, then that ‘of Sedekiah, when the city and 
temple were burnt, and lastly the destruction of the fugitive remnant in Egypt 
after the murder of Gedaliah. Joseph Hebreeus, De decem Captivit. pp. 280—283. 

il, 1559. 
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in chains to be taken to Babylon, had not his natural death in 
the city of his fathers prevented it. 

This is enough and too much to say on this alleged in- 
consistency in the Evangelist’s own division of the genealogy 
into three series of fourteen, which our author has followed Por- 
phyry and some Jews in making a ground of captious objec- 
tion”. The deficiency of one in the list, were it even admitted, 
would be but the same which may be seen in a contemporary 
Jewish tradition recorded by Philo”, making two decads and 
a hebdomad from Adam through Noah and Abraham to Moses. 
There the first decad from Adam to Noah is complete, including 
both of these progenitors of mankind, as is also the second 
decad, proceeding thence without repetition (and therefore be- 
ginning with Shem) to Abraham the father of the faithful; 
precisely like the first two periods of St Matthew. But the 
third period, the hebdomad, more perfect than either according 
to the ingenious Alexandrine, can no otherwise be made out 
than by including Abraham again in it; just as would be the 
case in St Matthew’s third period, were we obliged to reckon 


14 Hieron. in Dan.: ‘‘Ob hanc causam in Evangelio secundum Matthsum una 
videtur deesse generatio; quia secunda reccapodexds in Joakim desinit filio Joaiz, 
et tertia incipit a Joachin filio Joakim. Quod ignorans Porphyrius calumniam 
struit Ecclesiz, suam ostendens imperitiam, dum Evangeliste Matthei arguere 
nititur falsitatem.” 

15 "ANA wpdrov pdy wapatinow Uxps Sexd8os, dpcOpot redelov, Ahperac [rd 
dvOpirrwy yévos], xa” av db Slxacos Nie cuvlorara’ Sevrépay 5¢ cal duebw triy dxd 
To) waidds abroG Zhu érépay Sexdda redevrdcay, Fs 'ABpady b wisrds éwdvupos’ 
tplryv 82 cal redewrdpay Sexd8os éB8oudda dwxd rovrov péxps Muwvog rod wrdvra 
coped raphxoucay’ EBsouos yap dxd "ABpady odrés dorw, ox Ere xard roy tw Tap 
dylwr Kxixdov, ola piorns, eldodpueros, AN’ Sowep lepopdyrys dy roils dévras rowb- 
peevos Tas ScarpiBds. Philo, de Posteritate Caini, Opp. Tom. I. p. 259. 

The distribution of this triple period of ten, ten, and. seven, and its complete 
analogy with the case of St Matthew,— supposing (what however is not admitted) 
that only one Jechonias is reckoned by him—may be seen in the following 
scheme : 


PHILO. 
I. Adam, Seth, Enos, Cainan, Mahalaleel, 

Jared, Enoch, Methuselah, Lamech, Noah. (10) 
II. Shem, Arphaxad, Selah, Eber, Peleg, (10) 

Reghu, Serug, Nahor, Terah, Abraham. 
Ill. Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Levi, Kohath, Amram, Moses. (7) 

8ST MATTHEW. 

I. Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Judas, Phares, Esrom, Aram, ; (14) 
Aminadab, Naasson, Salmon, Booz, Obed, Jesse, David. 4 
II. Solomon, Roboam, Abia, Asa, Josaphat, Joram,® * * Ozias, (14) 
Joatham, Achaz, Ezekias, Manasse, Amon, Josias,* Jechonias. 4 


III. Jechonias, Salathiel, Zorobabel, Abiud, Eliakim, Azor, Sadok, (14) 
Achim, Eliud, Eleazar, Matthan, Jacob, Joseph, Jxsus. 4 
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but one Jechonias. The deficiency, whatever may be thought 
of it with respect to the mystical analogies of Philo, is too little 
repugnant to the usage of arbitrary memorial numeration among 
the Jews”, to constitute the least real objection to the credit 
of the Evangelist. I proceed to matters of graver moment, and 
much more to the purpose of Strauss’s argument, viz. the 
alleged sacrifice of historical truth to this numeration by the 
Procrustean retrenchment of royal generations, and the alleged 
insertion of some non-historical particulars in the genealogy. 

To the former description—beside the omission, which has 
been shown to be apparent only, of Jehoiakim after Josiah 
in the second tessarodecad—is referred the earlier and certain 
omission from the same series of three successive kings, Aha- 
ziah, Joash, and Amasiah, whose names, if inserted, would make 
the number seventeen instead of fourteen. The Evangelist’s 
words in v. 8, "Iwpau éyervnce tov Ofiay, are therefore incon- 
sistent with historical fact, unless they can be understood to 
mean that Joram was Uzziah’s progenitor, viz. the grandfather 
of his grandfather. This then is the question we are called 
on to decide. Did the genealogist, having before him an Old 
Testament statement to the effect that "Iwpay éyévwnce tov 
"Oxoliar “Ovolias 8 éyévunce tov "Iwds: "Iwas 5¢ éyévynce tov 
"Apectay’ ’Apeclas 5é éyévvnce tov ‘Ofiav, pass on, after the 
manner of heedless transcribers, from Oxyofiay to "Ofiav, misled 
by the great similarity of the names!’, and, having thus erro- 
neously skipped three generations, ground afterwards upon his 
own mistake the estimate of fourteen names between David 
and the captivity? Or did he, after having previously fixed 

16 This is shown in several examples by Lightfoot on St Matthew, and by 
Surenhusius, de Genealogia Christi, p. 140 seq. But in the example produced by 
Schoettgen in his Talmudical notes on St Matthew, mentioned, but for a different 


urpose, by Strauss (p. 108, not.), we have another remarkable instance of a 
ailure of complete accuracy, in making from Abraham to Solomon fifteen generations 
of increasing rosperity corresponding to the days of the waxing moon, and again 
from him to Sedekiah fifteen, to correspond with the wane, terminating with the 
putting out the king’s eyes. The first quindecad is accurate according to the Old 
Testament genealogies, as may be seen from the list just given; but, beginning the 
second according to rule with Rehoboam, we cannot even thus extend the quin- 
decad so far as Sedekiah, his father Josiah being the fifteenth (when we include 
the three kings between Joram and Uzziah). 

17 T am reasoning here with those who believe the Greek text of St Matthew 
to be the original. But conceiving it to have been, as antiquity attesta, originally 
written by the Apostle in his own language, the transition is not so easy: for the 
actual names J7'IMN and 3/7't!, beginning with different letters, do not furnish the 
same materials to the mistake of a transcriber as the Greek representatives of those 
names, ’Oxofias and ’Oftas. 
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the number fourteen, to suit the older series ending with David, 
designedly omit the generations in question, so as not to exceed 
that number in the series of kings? Hither way, as Strauss 
would contend, the transcendent credit claimed by Christians 
for this Gospel is destroyed. But, by our author's leave, if the 
latter should be the true solution, there is yet another question 
to be asked before the destructive conclusion can be esta- 
blished: and that is, whether is the designed omission of a de- 
ceptive character or not? In other words, does the genealogist 
presume on ignorance in his readers of the historical truth of 
certain three generations that he would suppress, or is he act- 
ing in good faith and sympathy with them, merely calling the 
attention of all, the learned in history as well as the unin- 
structed, in a manner generally intelligible, to the leading points 
in the matter presented to them? It is not difficult, if we enter 
into the Hebrew modes of thinking and writing, to estimate 
the comparative probability of the opposed answers to both the 
primary and the subsequent question. 

Let us conceive for a while that the enquiry were respect- 
ing a writing that had no pretension to the character of inspi- 
ration, the following Samaritan poem for instance, which I 
translate from Gesenius’s Anecdota Orientalia (fascic. i. p. 40), 
because it contains a genealogical statement exactly parallel 
in its circumstances to that of St Matthew here. The author 
is speaking of Adam and his descendants: (I give the original 
words of the verses containing the genealogy in what we com- 
monly call the Hebrew characters, instead of those really such, 
which the Samaritans have retained, and in which their dialect, 
the language of this poem, is properly written.) 
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1. He raised the heaven of heavens; 
and constructed the stars and the great luminary ; 
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Tf. 


12. 


13. 
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And spread forth the earth without a pillar; 
and in it caused herb and seed to spring up: 


He gathered the waters into seas; 
and drew forth from the archetypal image 
ApaM, for the completion of all created beings, 
who was formed from the dust of Mount Safrah; 
Perfecting him after the similitude and form of His children, 
neither adding ought, nor taking away. 
And He placed him in the garden of Eden, 
to cultivate and to guard it: 
The chain of whose genealogy 
ts by ten and ten— 
To Noau, to Shem, to Eber, 
to Abraham the son of Terah, 
To the man, “‘ This is he,” [viz. Isaac], 
to him who said, “‘ How dreadful /” [viz. Jacob]; 
From whom arose the twelve tribes, 
each tribe being His for ever: 
But Levi was the highly-favoured, and the peculiar possession ; 
from whom the chain proceeds thus— 
To Kohath, to Amram, 
to the summit of the world and tts diadem, 


Moszs, the man of God, 
the sun and luminary of the world : 


Whose light burst forth, 
and rose from the East; 


Who trod in the midst of fire, 
and spoiled fortified places, 
And ascended into heaven: 
and the Law was given into his hand; 
The Law which to every one that sees, 
prescribes and determines every thing. 


The peace of the Lorp be upon him, 
from extremity to extremity. 


The meaning of the passage from the 7th to the 13th verses 
can be no other than this: that as there is a decad complete 
and accurate from Adam to Noah inclusive,—(a mystery of the 
number ten observed by the rabbinical Jews, as well as by this 
Samaritan,)—so do we obtain a second decad to Moses the man 
of God, by taking the names after Noah which he enumerates 
as links in his “chain,” (vv. 7, 11), viz. Shem, Eber, Terah, 
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Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Levi, Kohath, Amram, Moses. Such, I 
submit, is the author's certain meaning. For to suppose, as his 
very learned editor has done, that the second decad terminates 
with Abraham, as did the first with Noah, is to consult the 
historical accuracy of the poet!® at the expense of the clear drift 
of his whole discourse: which is to trace the line of descent 
from Adam to Moses,—from him who was created after the 
image of the sons of God, 1.e. the angels, to him who is con- 
ceived as endowed with super-human splendour, the crown and 
perfection of humanity. From his mere passing notice of Abra- 
ham as the son of Terah, compared with his six verses of 
panegyric on Moses, it is clear that the former could not be 
the termination of his “chain:” and that in his eyes, as in 
those of the Pharisaical Jews, the receiver of the Promise was 
an inconsiderable person compared with him that gave the Law. 
This then being the author’s meaning, the same questions arise 
in his case as in that of the sacred genealogy we are reviewing. 
Did he ignorantly omit the two names between Shem and Eber, 
and the four between the latter and Terah, and ground upon 
this mistake his notion of a postdiluvian decad to Moses? Or 
did he, after having derived the idea of this decad from the 
antediluvian one, which was accurate, proceed to adjust the 
series to this numeration, purposely omitting those names which 
would make the number sixteen instead of ten? This is the 
first and principal question: which, if solved according to the 
latter supposition, will leave another, viz.: Was his designed 
omission intended to impose upon his readers as to the matter 
of fact, or does he reckon upon it as understood by them, while 
intending to deduce a certain meaning, true or imaginary, from 
the names selected ? 

Now in the case of this author, and others that might be 
produced to the same effect from among the Jews, there can be 
no doubt as to the answer which unprejudiced readers will re- 

18 See the scheme in note 15, supra. Our poet prefers the continuity of decads 
to annexing an imperfect hebdomad, with Philo, to the second decad, in order to 
reach to Moses: unwilling, apparently, to give Abraham the pre-eminence above 
Moses that would thus be afforded,—agreeably to the account, given by Philo 
elsewhere, of the import of the decad. Adrixa réy Nae tiv (xpdros 3’ otros 
Slkasos év rats lepats dvespjOn ypadpais) dwd rod dtawdacbévros éx ys eladye Séxa- 
Tov, obK émauTay TAHOos éwcorioas Bovdduewos, ANAL BiSdEa cadds, Sri Wowep Sexds 
&pcOuay Trav dxd povddos dori wépas reXetbrarov, ovTw rd dlxaroy dy uy, Té\ecoy kal 


wepas Svrws ray card roy Blov xpdiewr, De Congressu—Opp. Tom. I. p. §32, ed. 
angey. 
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turn to both the above questions. The familiar acquaintance 
with the Pentateuch exemplified in his references to the intro- 
duction of Isaac to Rebecca, and to Jacob's exclamation at 
Bethel, in Gen. xxiv. 65, xxviii. 17, prohibits the supposition of 
the names of Arphaxad, Selah, Peleg, Reghu, Serug, and Nahor, 
in the same book, being unknown to him: while his mode of 
reference to those events, showing that he presupposes in his 
readers a knowledge like his own, equally precludes the hy- 
pothesis that he had any hope or thought of deceiving them by 
the suppression of those names. And the same reasons which 
compel this answer in the case of the Samaritan poet tell with 
surely no less force for St Matthew; who in thus exhibiting to 
the earliest Christians of Palestine the ancient royal genealogies, 
occurring also in the Old Testament, with whose oracles he ever 
supposes them conversant, cannot, where he omits, omit from 
ignorance, or from fraudulent reckoning upon ignorance in his 
readers, but must be considered as using a liberty of abridgment 
well known to them, and only inviting, as quite sufficient for 
his own purpose, attention to the names he retains. 

Should it be said, that abridgments of this nature, however 
justifiable in ordinary writers from the lax mode of criticism 
characterizing their nation or age, are not to be endured in one 
laying claim to inspiration, we answer, 1, That such a cen- 
sure—continued after the removal of what would be indeed, if. 
true, serious and fatal objections to the genealogy, the imputa- 
tion of either ignorant mistake or deception—assumes a kind of 
& priort acquaintance with what should be expected in a revela- 
tion, which we cannot either claim for ourselves, or allow to be 
claimed by others. 2. That supposing the apparent fact to be 
no more than this, that the inspiration which enabled a few 
men of Galilee to regenerate the world left them under the in- 
fluence of their national habits in matters of this nature, we 
ought to be satisfied with that fact, without questioning the 
reasonableness of the dispensation. 3. That we do not, how- 
ever, pronounce a thing indifferent, or done without reason, 
merely because we may be unable to point out the causes of it: 
being fully persuaded that there is nothing in revelation, as in 
Nature, without its proper and adequate reason. When Ezra, 
in detailing with apparent particularity his own lineal descent 
from Aaron, contracts twenty-two or perhaps more generations 
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belonging to this millennial interval into sixteen’®, by calling 
Azariah, who was high-priest at the dedication of the first 
temple, the son, not of Johanan his father, but of Meraioth his 
ancestor at the distance of six generations,—and probably also 
by calling himself the son, instead of the grandson or great 
grandson, of Seraiah, the last high-priest who officiated there, 
as we read in Jer. lii. 24—-27,—it 1s perhaps idle to seek any 
other reason than the desire of abridgment, and the consequent 
omission of names that had no remarkable association connected 
with then. The same may be said when in that book of the 
Chronicles, which enables us to supply the preceding deficiency, 
we find, from Reuben the first-born of Israel to the captivity of 
his tribe by the Assyrian king Tiglath-pileser, but twelve gene- 
rations at most specified, (some of them appearing to be col- 
lateral), and probably only nine, for a period of nine centuries 
(1 Chron. v. 3—6); and when in many other instances of the 
same book (iv. 1, compared with ii. 4, 5, 7, 18, 19, 50, &c. &c.) 
we find lineal descendants spoken of as sons”: an observation 
which may probably be extended, as we shall perceive hereafter, 
to one part of those genealogies in the same chapter which be- 
long to St Matthew’s first tessarodecad. But that there is some 


19 Compare Ezra vii. 1—s (or the Greek 1 Esdras viii. 1, 2) with 1 Chron. vi. 
3—15, where the six names between Meraioth and Azariah, which the former 
passed over in the genealogy of Seraiah from Aaron, are supplied. The compa- 
rison will of itself show the groundlessness of the attempt of Lud. Capellus to 
refer the omiasion to an erroneous transition of the librarians; such as might, but 
for the specification of number, have been much more plausibly suspected in Matt, 
i. 8 (Vid. p. 154, sup.). Had this been the case here, (to say nothing of the con- 
sent of all the copies both of the Hebrew and Alexandrine editions of Esdras), 
there are, at least, five other places in the complete genealogy at which such a 
transition might have been far more easily made than from Johanan 33!) to 
Meraioth N1°D, viz. from one name to another identical with it, either in the case 
a the twice occurring Amariah, Ahitub, or Sadok, or of the thrice occurring 


0 We should have another remarkable instance of a remote descendant being 
placed as a son, if, with Bishop Lowth and J. D. Michaelis, we could identify the 
four names of men celebrated for their wisdom, Ethan the Ezrahite, Heman, 
Chalcol, and Darda, in 1 Kings iv. 31, with those mentioned as sons of Zerah the 
son of Judah, in 1 Chron. ii. 6 (De Sac. Poes. Heb. Prelec. iv. Tom. I. p. 47, and 
It. p. 39). But that the persons are not the same, and that the coincidence of 
names, though remarkable, is merely accidental, appears from the first-mentioned 
two (who were the authors of the 89th and 88th Psalms respectively, and, like 
Asaph, contemporaries of David) being certainly Levites and not of Judah; as we 
find by comparing the same book of icles, ch. xv. 19, with the genealogies of 
those three Psalmists in ch. vi. 33—-48. 


* [In the first edition this stood “ Ahimaas PYD'NN,” which was corrected by the author with 
the following remark]: “I have myself exemplified the transition ski from one 
of the three A aah io another, vis. (in ascending with s Hare, T skipped) toon cA son in 
1 Chr. vi. 10 to his father of the same name in the verse Ww the son of Abimaas.”. 
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further mystery in the adoption of this division by the Apostle 
and Evangelist, and in the omission from this second tessaro- 
decad of three particular kings rather than others equally or 
even more impious, as Christians have remarked as well as 
Strauss, we may well join the most earnest and profound think- 
ers in believing: whatever we may think of the success of the 
attempts that have been made to penetrate the mystery and 
unfold the reason. St Hilary and St Jerome seek a reason in 
the idolatrous pollution of the alliance with Ahab and his Sido- 
nian consort, of whose daughter Athaliah, espoused to Joram, the 
first omitted king [that is, Ahaziah] was the son™: a pollution 
which, as the merit of its removal procured to the founder of the 
next reprobate dynasty in Samaria, who slew this Ahaziah and 
other sons of Joram, a session on his throne to the fourth gene- 
ration (2 Kings x. 30), continued analogously to exercise for the 
same duration a quasi-destructive influence on the accepted 
house of David, in which, accordingly, after a vengeance of three 
complete generations, agreeably to the menace of the Decalogue, 
this blighting stain was cleared away, and the express genealogy 
resumed. St Chrysostom is more cautious, and by leaving the 
question of the three omitted kings to exercise his auditors’ 
powers, at the commencement of his fourth Homily on St 
Matthew™, while proceeding to discuss minutely other questions 
arising out of the genealogy, implies apparently his inability to 
supply a satisfactory answer. Such is, however, the declared 
sentiment of one who frequently follows him, the judicious com- 
mentator Euthymius Zigabenus™; who, after observing that the 
proposition, “Joram begat Ozias,” is verified by the fact of the 
latter being the fourth lineal descendant of the former, adds, 
that the reason for omitting the three particular kings that lie 


91 Hilarius in Mattheum, cap. 1: “Tres enim [generationes] ratione prater- 
ite sunt: nam...in Matthsso Joras Oziam genuisse dicitur, cum quartus ab eo ait: 
hoc ita est quia ex gentili familia Joras Ochoziam genuit, ex Achab scilicet, qui 
Hiezabel habuit uxorem,” &c. &c.— Hieronymus in Mattheum: “Quia Ev i 
propositum erat tres tessarodecadas in diverso temporum statu ponere, et Joram 

eri se miscuerat impiissime Jezabel, idcirco usque ad quartam generationem 
ejus memoria tollitur, ne in sanctz nativitatis ordine poneretur.” 

33 Thos 5¢ Evexey & yey rH wean peplic pets rapéSpape Bacrrels, éy 3¢ ri doxdry 
Swiexa Gels yeveds, Sexardcoapas atrds eas Epnce; Td pev wpdbrepor tuiy 
adlnuc &nrety’ x.7.r. 

33 "ANN Sri wey "Iwpday eyérnce roy ’Oftav chs dwrbyoroy atrof, 35X0v° 35:4 rhea 8e 
Adyor ol rpets wapecdOnoay, Ss elpnrar, Barrels, odSels rw péxpe xal viv elxe’ wdvu 
yap Axopos 6 Adyos Toloye Kara Tas huerdépas yeveds, Ort nde roy xpd Hpady ris 
Educe 7d Syrovuevov. Euthym. Zig. in Matt, Tom. 1. p. 33, ed. Matthei. 
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between them was unknown, having escaped the sagacity of all, 
at least till his time, who had attempted its discovery. 

A graver accusation than that of the omission of known 
names from an abbreviated genealogy is that which imputes to 
the Evangelist the introduction of a mythic particular unknown 
to the ancient Scripture, in stating that Rahab the Canaanite 
was married to Salmon, the sixth from Judah, and thus became 
an ancestress of David and of Christ; and also a departure from 
older and more authentic records in the subsequent genealogy of 
the captivity. A slight examination will prove the groundless- 
ness of both these imputations. 

The paternal genealogy in St Matthew, from the first-born 
of Judah to David, agrees exactly with that which closes the 
book of Ruth, and is repeated in 1 Chron. u. 9—15, a tnfling 
variety in this sixth name (Salmon, Salmah or Salma) occurring 
in the two Old Testament authorities. Of the five names pre- 
ceding his, Phares, Hesron, Ram, Amminadab, and Nahshon, 
Moses has mentioned the first two as son and grandson of Judah, 
in the book of Genesis*4, among those who went into Egypt with 
Jacob, and the last two in the books of Exodus and of Numbers: 
Nahshon son of Amminadab being recorded in the latter book 
as prince of the tribe of Judah in the desert, two years after the 
passage of the Red Sea®, and his sister Elisheba daughter of 
Amminadab being mentioned in the former as wife of Aaron®, 
mother of Eleazar and Ithamar, and consequently of the whole 
sacerdotal family. Thus far the number of generations agrees 
well with the time in question,—Nahshon and Elisheba being 
removed by five generations from Judah, though Aaron, already 
aged at the period of the Exodus, was but three generations dis- 
tant from Levi. That the son therefore of this Nahshon, born 

% Gen. xlvi. 12. Ram the son of Hesron, who is the Aram of St Matthew, 
together with his brothers Jerahmeel and Caleb the elder (1 Chron. ii. 9, 18, 42), is 
unmentioned by Moses; as are most of those who were born and died between the 
descent into Egypt and the Exodus. See note 28, inf. (Amminadab, who is 
named by Moses only to designate his son and daughter, perhaps died also in 
Egypt: it is at least a precarious conclusion that some draw from Cant. vi. 12, 
that he was the leader of the hoste of Judah through the Red Sea. See Nic. de 
Lyra in Matt. i. 4.) 

3 Numb. i. 7, vii. 12—17. 

% Exod. vi. 33. In the alliance of this first Elisabeth, of the tribe of Judah, 
with the sacerdotal house of Levi, we may trace the probability of the opposite 
case in the New Testament, viz. how Elisabeth, the wife of Zacharias, though her- 
self also of the tribe of Levi and family of Aaron, might be related to the blessed 


Virgin of the tribe of Judah. A double alliance of Aaron with the tribe of Judah 
was made by his sister's marriage with Hur of the house of Caleb. See note 28, inj. 
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to him in the wilderness, should be among the leaders of those 
who invaded Canaan under Joshua, and one of the captors of 
Jericho, is quite in the natural order of things: and therefore on 
the side of the prior generations, every chronological considera- 
tion is in accordance with the circumstance of his marriage with 
Rahab; whose signal benefit to the people of Israel procured her 
@ name and an inheritance among the people of God, and a 
celebrity among them to all after ages, as the first eminent 
instance of heathen faith directed to the God of Abraham. Nei- 
ther does the silence of the book of Joshua concerning such an 
event furnish any argument or fair presumption against its 
truth,—as it might have been far more probably deemed, had 
the matter in question been the espousal of Rahab by Joshua 
himself; such being indeed one of the traditions of the Babylo- 
nian Talmud, adduced also by R. David Kimchi in his commen- 
tary on the book of Joshua®’. But considering how little is said 
in that sacred book, full as it is mm describing the partition of 
Canaan among the several tribes, concerning the exploits and 
even the names of the subordinate leaders of Israel, with the 
single exception, for which there is a special reason, of Joshua's 
old associate Caleb, and his son-in-law Othniel, in chapters xiv. 
and xv., there is nothing surprising in the circumstance that it 
should pass over in total silence Salmon son of Nahshon,—who, 
though of an older branch of the tribe of Judah than Caleb, 
was in deeds and in age his inferior—and consequently the 
marriage of that chief with Rahab. But conceiving an event 
so remarkable as the marriage of this Gentile proselyte with a 
leading man of Judah and son of the late prince of the tribe 
to be committed to the traditions of the whole nation, we have 
in this a good and adequate foundation for the extant Rab- 
binical stories respecting her. It is most natural and agreeable 
to the usual process of such oral transmissions, that this should 
be exaggerated into her nuptials with the greater chief of 

® See Lightfoot on Matth. i. 5; the Jewish Doctors treating this as an unwel- 
come fact, which they labour to explain in accordance with the general exclusion 
of Canaanites, even though proselytes, from such alliance with Faracl, by giving 
out that Rahab was not of that nation, but of some other Gentile tribe, and only 
sojourning in Jericho! The words of the Gemara Babylonica, as translated by 
Lightfoot, are, ‘‘ Traditio est eam, proselytissam factam, Josum nupsisse.” This 
is after the same authority had said, ‘‘ Octo Prophets, iidemque Becerdotes, orta 
sunt a Rachabe, atque hi sunt N eriah, Baruch, Seraiah, M 


Hilkiah, Hanameel, et Shallum. Dicit R. J udah, Huldah etiam erat : posteris 
Rachab.” Megillah, fol. 14, 2 
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Ephraim, the successor of Moses in the universal command,—or 
again, that it should be altered to the other false stories which 
Lightfoot has mentioned, assigning several distinguished priests 
as her descendants; when we bear in mind her near affinity 
with the sacerdotal house of Aaron, through her husband’s pa- 
ternal aunt, the mother of them all. 

Thus decided are the proofs of the synchronism of Salmon 
and Rahab, which we derive from the books of the ancient 
Scripture that are silent concerning their union, Another con- 
sideration to the same purpose may be added, though involving 
“more of conjectural inference. As Bethlehem Ephratah is 
known from the books of Samuel and Ruth as the patriarchal 
seat of Jesse, of Obed, and of Boaz, it is impossible not to con- 
ceive it to have been the seat of Salmon also. It is therefore 
very remarkable that the second chapter of the first book of 
Chronicles, which in the 11th verse mentions him in this same 
genealogy as Salma the son of Mahshon, should in the 51st 
speak of “Salma the father of Bethlehem,” but as the son of 
Caleb; this Caleb,—the patriarchal occupant of the cities of 
southern Judza,—being the son of Hur, the next in dignity to 
Moses and Aaron, who was the son of an elder Caleb the son of 
Hesron, by his second wife called Ephratah: her name being 
thus found affixed by the piety of her descendants to that ever- 
memorable city of David’s house”, Is it not a very possible, 


*8 To this second marriage of Caleb the son of Hesron, from which sprang 
“Hur the first-born of Ephratah,” and from him the younger Caleb who in the 
conquest of Canaan gave that name to Bethlehem (as we read in 3 Chron. ii. 18— 
20, §0—54, iv. 4), we must also refer the 24th verse, ‘“‘Cum autem mortuus esset 
Hesron, ingressus est Caleb ad Ephrata: habuit autem Hesron uxorem Abia que 
peperit ei, &c. &c,,” as St Jerome, no less than the LXX., translated the Hebrew 
words, anrarx 355 x5 TMISTHNID INS). (For the veraion into which the Maso- 
retic 2593 has led many, but not all, modern interpreters, viz. ‘“ After that 
Hesron was dead in Caleb-Ephratah, then Abiah, Hesron’s wife, bare him, &c. 

— beside the incongruity immediately apparent in it, and the equally unheard of 
and unhebraic name which & it gives to Beth em,—contains @ chronological impos- 
sibility : for nothing is more certain than that Hesron must have died tn Egypt, 
like his father and grandfather who brought him thither: and, most probably, his 
three sons also, Jerkhmeel, Ram, and Caleb.) 

The Rabbinists have a singularly unanimous tradition that this Ephratah the 
phreat of Hur was Mariam the sister of Moses and Aaron. So the Chaldee Para- 

blished by Beck, Aug. Vind. 1680) on 1 Chron. iv. 8, 17, severally: the 
Oe tezer, p. 120, ed. Vorst., and many others. This tradition (though cou led 
in the latter work and in the Talmudic tract Sota with the absurdity of 
Caleb’s former wife Azubah to be Mariam leprous and therefore forsaken Dawe, 
and this Ephratah, married after the other’s death, to be the same Mariam restored 
and flourishing MMB) is not to be altogether despised. It would account for 
Har, as Mariam’s son, being associated with Moses and Aaron on the two memor- 
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not to say a most probable supposition, that the Salma of both 
verses, each being lord of Bethlehem, and certainly contempo- 
rary, (being fourth in descent, though by different lines, from 


able occasions of Exod. xvii. 1o—12, and xxiv. 14. Bat the older tradition (ap. 
Joseph. Antig. 111. 3. § 4) is, that Hur was the Ausdband of Mariam: xedete réy re 
Ader pdr ’Aapava xal ris ddekofs Mapedupns roe dedpa Odpora (11M) ordvras éxaré- 
pwher abrot diaxpareity rds xeipas, &c. &c.—It is for the synchroniams of descent 
that I observe this connexion of Hur with Aaron (who, according to the Jews, 
built the idolatrous altar of Exod. xxxii. 5, ‘‘when he saw” Hur alain by the 
people whom he was sharply rebuking!). He might well be either a brother-in-law, 
as 5 osephus says, or a nephew, as the Targumist: for he was fourth in descent 
from Judah, while Aaron was third from Levi. 

But the chronology is altogether opposed to another prevalent Rabbinical , 
tradition recorded by the same Targumist on 1 Chron. iv. 15, &c., which makes 
the father (not the son) of Hur to be the faithful Caleb of the book of Numbers, 
the only Israelite, beside Joshua, who reached Canaan from Egypt; and which, 
consequently, identifies Jephunneh (whose son that Caleb is ever termed in the 
books of Moses and Joshua) with Hesron. The chronological difficulty of this, 
perceived even by Kimchi, is too strong to be overcome by the consideration of the 
mame of Achsa belonging to the daughter, and Ziph to a grandson, of both of these 
Calebs (comparing 1 Chron. ii. 9, 42—49 with iv. 15, 16, Jos. xv. 15— 19, Judg. i. 
I1I—1§), names which might well recur after two generations, like that of Caleb 
himself. Every historical consideration impels us rather to make the Jephunneh 
of Num. xiii. a surname of the Hur of Exod. xvii. xxiv. xxxi. xxxv.: for the 
account in Jos. xv. 13—62 of the conquests of Caleb the son of Jephunneh in the 
mountain-tract of southern Judza exactly answers to what we read of Caleb the 
son of Hur in 1 Chron. ii. 50—s54 first occupying that tract, and making his sons 

triarchal rulers in its several cities*. The synchronisms of this genealogy, as 
bearing on the subject of Rahab, will be best seen in the following scheme: 


HESRON, grandson of Judah. 


These two 
generations 
must have 
died before 
the Exodus. ni CALEB, m CHELUBAI, husband of Ephratah. 


ADAB. (husband of Mariam ?) 
(JEPHUNWEH 2) 
ELISHEBA, NAHSHON. 
(wifeofAaron)  Princeof Judah in CALEB. 
grandmother the desert. | 
of Phinehas 
the high-priest, wh BEZA BEL, 
oO constru e 
SALMON or SAL 8. &e, &e. Tabernacle in the 
husband of MA, father of eth- father of Beth- desert. 
ancestor of Jesse the lehem. geder. (Exod. xxxviil. 23, &c.) 
Bethlehemite. 
Cs 
(adopted by Caleb son of Hur?) 


The reason given in the text fur identifying the Salmas of vv. 11 and 51 in 
1 Chron. ii. is much strengthened by verse 54, understanding Ataroth N}IHY to be 
the diadems in the house of David, and Joad his well-known kinsman the son of 


* It is no sufficient objection to this, that Caleb the son of Jephunneh has a separate mention 
of himself and his descendants in 1 Chron. iv. 15, 16, when the disjointed character of those gene- 
slopies is considered. That pedigree stands scarcely more apart from that of Caleb the son of Hur 
in IL, 50—65, than do the two of Caleb the son of Hesron from each other in ii. 18—20 and 42—49, 


with the Bethlehemitic heir of Caleb. 165 


Hesron the grandson of Judah,) may be the same?—viz. that 
Caleb may have adopted as heir of Bethlehem the son of his 
second cousin Nahshon (the great-grandson, like himself, of 
Hesron), and that in that relation only Salmon might be named 
as his son? If so, it would be but one additional instance of a 
double legal paternity supplied to us by the Old Testament in 
illustration of the New. Our present subject is however solely 
concerned in the remark, that the number of generations from 
Jacob to the conquerors of Canaan in every way confirms the 
contemporaneous position of Salmon and Rahab. 

The only difficulty lies in the subsequent generations. For 
while the number (six) from Judah to Salmon corresponds ex- 
ceedingly well to the interval of 255 years® from the descent 
into Egypt to the capture of Jericho, we have remaining from 
Salmon to David only four generations for as many centuries, 
after the utmost contraction of the period of the Judges to 
which the usual reading of 1 Kings vi. 1 has given occasion. 
And this difficulty, which led a Dutch Professor™ of the last 
century to construct an elaborate demonstration, as he deemed 
it, that the Rachab of Matthew must be a different person from 
the Rahab of Joshua, is indeed insuperable, except by recurring 
to the patriarchal longevity in this later period*, zf at be asswmed 


9 As the argument turns less on the absolute duration of these generations 
than on their number as related to the known history of the Israelites at the time,— 
viz. the concordant synchronisms of the generations from Judah to Salmon with 
those from Joseph and Levi respectively to Joshua and Phinehas, the certain 
contemporaries of Rahab,—it is not necessary to discuss the opinion which would 
make this interval one of 470 years instead of 255. The question regarding this 
is, whether Exod. xii. 40 is to be rigorously understood as meaning that the whole 
430 years there mentioned were spent in t, or only the last 215; the other 
half being the time of previous sojourn in Canaan, agreeably to Gal. iii. 17. As 
for the Samaritan and LXX. reading of xal & yj Xayad» in the passage of 
Exodus, it seems to have been a gloss intruded into the text. 

30 G. Outhovii Dissertatio bi Raab et Rachab, occupying pp. 430—436 of 
Class. 111. fascic. 3 of the Bibliotheca Historico-Philologico-Theologica, Amst. 1720. 
Kuinoel (on Matt. i. 5) speaks of this writer's argument as if it were unanswer- 
able; but whether it is reasonable to suffer the apprehended impossibility of the 
father of Boaz (i. e. of Jease’s grandsire) being contemporary with Rahab to over- 
power the absolute certainty of the son of Nahshon (the chief of Judah in the 
desert) being so, let the attentive reader determine. This last synchronism would 
have been certain, even if St Matthew had said nothing of the marriage, and 
Jewish tradition had nothing to confirm it And so Strauss himself confesses 
(Vol. 1 p. 161, note 10). 

31 Eusebius, in the first part of his Chronicle (restored to us from the Arme- 
nian, Tom. I. pp. 156—166, ed. Aucher, Ven. 1818, or ap. Ang. Maii, Scriptorum 
Veterum Collectio Nora, Tom. 1. pp. 71—76, Rom. 1833), when contending against 
the long duration of the Judges which Africanus had maintained after St Paul in 
the Acts, and which would give to each of the five generations from Naasson to 
David 130 years, avails himself, as the great support of his argument, of that 


166 Rahab of Jericho the wife of Salmon, 


as certain that no generations are omitted. But there is no cer- 
tainty in the assumption which suggests a conclusion so glaringly 
improbable as this; that the usual course of the genealogy 
should be departed from, to insert the name of an obscure and 
otherwise wholly unknown female, rather than that distin- 
guished Gentile believer whom the Evangelist’s words have sug- 
gested to all Christians® not under the influence of critical 
difficulties, as included, by anticipation of the future calling of 
the nations, in the genealogy of the universal Redeemer: 
while nothing can be imagined weaker than the other argu- 
ments drawn from the discrepancy of ‘Paa8 and ‘Paya for 
arm", and the absence of the usual epithet ‘Paa@ rijs mopyys. 
The instances already alleged show clearly that there is no 
absolute necessity for supposing the chain completely given in 
all its links from Salmon to David: and there are besides spe- 
cial indications that lead to the belief of unmentioned links in 
this case. Such is the enumeration among the Judges of Ibsan 
of Bethlehem, who succeeded Jephthah, and judged all Israel 
seven years, who had thirty sons and as many daughters and 
daughters-in-law, and was buried in Bethlehem (Judg. xu. 8— 
10): and who if not identical with Boaz, as we find distinctly 
asserted in the Targum of Jonathan, the Jerusalem Talmud, 
and other repositories of Jewish tradition™, must have been, 


ascription of 480 years to the interval between the Exodus and the building of the 
Temple. But even thus (after deducting largely for David’s reign and the begin- 
ning of Solomon’s), he cannot reduce those generations to less than the still 


primeval length of “4 4 , or 87 years each: while the more probable estimate, 


to which the consideration of Judg. xi. 26 and other passages, as well as Acts xiii. 
18—21, would lead us, is much higher than this. +7 Salmon be the tmmediate 
father of Boaz, there is no gainsaying the truth of G. J. Vossius’s remark (De 
Genealogia Christi, p. 37), ‘Sane si annos } computemus, agnoscemus Booz, Obed, 
Isai, cum gignerent, jam centenarios fuisse.” 

33 The first and only ancient in whom there is the least appearance of doubt as 
to St Matthew's ‘Paya8 being the Rahab of Joshua, is Theophylact in the rith 

century. The same doubt, entertained by Masius and a few other moderns, was 
drawn out into open denial by the above-mentioned Outhov, also by Burrington 
On the Genealogies of the Old Testament, Vol. I. p. 192, 4, &c. 

33 It is well known that according as the Hebrew M is considered as expressing 
the sound of the Arabic T che, or that of the mere hard aspirate ¢ hha (to both 
of which it answers in various roots), it is represented in Greek by x, or by the 
spiritus asper, sometimes even by the lenis: and that this variety in erent 
words is sometimes found even in the exhibitions of the same word,—as we shall 
have occasion to observe hereafter. 

34 So Rabbi David Ganz, in his Chronography entitled ‘I! MDO¥ [Germen 
Davidis] (fol. 6), when relating the magistracy of Ibsan; ‘‘In his days was the 
history of Ruth. Our Rabbies of blessed memory, in the chapter Hamocher, say 
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equally with him and Obed and Jesse, the head of the family in 
that city of Judah, and consequently in the main patriarchal 
line from Salmon to David. The latter supposition gives us one 
at least of the additional links we desire: while the former, 
identifying Ibsan and Boaz, requires between him and the hus- 
band of Rahab, an insertion of several generations, to fill up 
the period of the Judges Othniel, Ehud, Deborah, Gideon, Abi- 
melech, Tola, Jair, and Jephthah®, with the intermediate 
periods of servitude or anarchy. The generations between Boaz 
and David correspond better with the period of the five Judges 
following Ibsan, viz. Elon, Abdon, Samson, Eli, and Samuel, 
including the subsequent reign of Saul: but whatever may be 
thought of this identity, there is much greater verisimilitude 
in conceiving a chasm before Boaz than after him, either wholly 
or partially, in the genealogy®*. This will appear if we consi- 


that Ibean was Boaz: because from the transactions of Boaz it appears that he 
was a Judge, and a Bethlehemite: and there is not found among all the Judges 
one of Bethlehem, except Ibaan.” He afterwards cites R. Levi Gershon as 
an authority for this identity. It were possible, indeed, with Maldonat, to con- 
ceive the other Bethlehem of Manasseh to be the country of Ibsan: but it is far 
more probably understood, as all the Jews take it, of the better known Bethlehem 
Ephratah of Judah. 

35 In his remarkable message to the king of the Ammonites (Judg. xi. 14—28), 
Jephthah states the period then elapsed since Balak’s fruitless consultation against 
Israel to be 300 years: which, after every possible allowance for rounding the 
number, will give to the interval from Nahshon chief of Judah in the desert to 
his own time—conceived as the time of Boaz—a length most absolutely incom- 
patible with the supposition of only two generations. 

% That Boaz, the husband of Ruth, was not the immediate son of Salmon and 
Rahab, but their great grandson, living at or near the time of Eli, is no novel 
hypothesis. Nicolaus de Lyra, who united in an uncommon degree the qualifica- 
tions of a Jewish and a Christian commentator on the Hebrew Scriptures, writes 
thus on Ruth ii. 1: ‘‘ Dicunt Hebrei quod Elimelech socer Ruth et Salmon pater 
Booz fuerunt fratres: et sic maritus Ruth [Mahelon] et Booz erant consanguinei 

i. Sed primum dictum videtur falsum, is Salmon qui genuit Booz de 

ab fuit tempore Josum, et accepit uxorem Rahab post destructionem urbis 
Jericho, quia tunc fuit copulata populo Israel, ut habetur Josus vi.: hoc autem 
fuit circa principium ducatus Josum: a principio vero ducatus ejus usque ad 
Abesan quem Hebrei dicunt esse ipsum fluxerunt anni cclxxii., et multo 
plures usque ad Heli......Propter quod dicunt doctores nostri, e bene ut viddur, 
quod tres fuerunt Booz sibi succedentes, quorum primus fuit avus, secundus filius, e 
tertius nepos: primus fuit filius Salmon, quem genuit de Rahab, et tertius fuit iste 
qui genuit Obed ex Ruth: et hoc idem dizi super Matt. i. cap., ubi isti tres sub uno 
nomine com untur.” This is far less liable to objection than the method 
more recently tried by Houbigant and Kennicott for supplying one additional 
generation to the long period between Nahshon and Boaz, by an ingenious infer- 
ence deduced from the text of Ruth iv. 19—22: where, since the son of Nahshon 


is called MDS’ Salmah in v.20, whereas in v. 21 fIDOY Salmon is made the 
father of Boaz, they conceived the words Hhook-ny sin nd) to have been 
omitted by an error of transcription, the two verses originally standing thus: 
‘‘And Amminadab begat Nahshon: and Nahshon begat Salmah: and Salmah 
begat Salmon: and Salmon begat Boaz, &c.” For while this hypothesis is 


168 Generations omitted between Rahab and the Husband of Ruth. 


der the marks apparent in the book of Ruth” of a settlement 
in the land of Canaan, and at Bethlehem in particular, of longer 
standing than that of a single generation,—and the position of 
that book in the canon of Scripture as a family record, of evi- 
dently no distant date, of the great king called from that place 
to rule God's people Israel, an earnest and type of the Eternal 
Ruler, his descendant, who should issue thence hereafter. 

If then it be asked, why, in all the genealogies of the Old 
Testament as well as of the New, there should be such an omission 
of generations between Salmon and Boaz as this argument would 
lead us to advocate as probable,—whether it 1s to be imputed to 
the manifold distractions of that most unsettled period of Hebrew 
history, causing all but the great patronymic names to be less 
carefully kept, or to any special divine and mystic purpose over- 
ruling all secondary causes in the consignation of Holy Scrip- 
ture,—I conceive it no irrational answer to confess ignorance of 
the precise causes in question, while attentive to any light that 
may be presented on the subject. But we assert an equal igno- 
rance of the causes on the part of the adversaries: and Strauss 
is defied to point out any such evident human purpose on the 
part of the compiler of this genealogy, as should warrant him 
to compare his proceeding, either in the omission of generations, 
or in the manner of introducing the two Gentile ancestresses of 
the Messiah, to that of a philosopher constructing a system™, 
In the present instance the supposed purpose, whether of philo- 
sophic or other subtlety, must be carried much higher than the 
Evangelist, to the books of Ruth and of the Paralipomena, in 
the minds of the human authors of which books no thought of 
the calling of the Gentiles, or of any other properly Christian 


altogether gratuitous, no MS. or version containing the words in italics, it has 
far less to commend it historically than that of Lyra: for neither is its one inserted 
generation sufficient to remove the supposition of extreme longevity from this long 
period, nor does it solve, like his, the supposed difficulty of St Matthew's text, viz. 
how Boaz’s father Salmon could be the husband of b. 

37 Ruth i. 1, 2, 19; iv. 15, 17. 

38 Strauss, Vol. I. p. 165: ‘‘ Diese apriorische Behandlungsweise seines Stoffes, 
das Prokrustesbette, La welches er, fast wie ein construirender Philosoph, den- 
selben bald dehnend, bald verktirzend legt, kann fiir den Verfasser unserer 
Genealogie kein gtinstiges Vorurtheil erwecken.” This insolent language ill befits 
a writer whose preceding criticism, so far from throwing any light on the systematic 
purpose thus confidently imputed to the genealogist, consists of mere random 
conjectures, without even the pretence of certainty, as to his meaning in the 
several parts; and who has moreover produced nothing, except the falsely assumed 
repetition of the name of Jechonias, to justify his Procrustean simile in the least 
as to the essential particular of extension, or interpolation of names. 
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purpose, will be supposed predominant. Still less were such 
views present to the minds of those Rabbies who repeat (from 
traditions older than themselves, and directly contrary to their 
own anti-ethnic prejudices) the descent of the great and wise 
of Israel from her who was the harlot of Jericho. If then we 
have an intentional adaptation of circumstances, it is one not 
intended by St Matthew (for its sources and materials lay not 
with him), but by the Spirit that directed him and the Pro- 
phets also, in this close juxtaposition of Rahab and of Ruth, 
the wives respectively of Salmon the conqueror and of Boaz his 
peaceful successor, in the land of Christ’s nativity ;—of her 
whose faith beheld in the God of Israel the sure eventual extir- 
pator of the powers of idolatry and wickedness, and of that 
other Gentile proselyte in more tranquil times, (who, among the 
recorded mothers of this list, beside the Blessed Virgin, is alone 
without stain,) who discerned in the same God and in the 
Church of His redeemed the only eligible portion and sure 
resting-place in the world®, 

The other alleged instances of departure from the ancient 
records by St Matthew are yet more easily disposed of than 
the preceding. If the Evangelist terms Zorobabel the son of 
Salathiel, he does this with the nearest contemporaries, Ezra 
the priest and the prophet Haggai, who so constantly term 
him**; the other contemporary Zechariah differing from his 
fellow-prophet in never distinguishing by any patronymic ad- 

29 Of th iries raised by Chrysos St Matthew’ eal Hom. 1. 
the fourth is this Wh the anvelist, "when tracing Christ's Sooo teva 
Joseph rather than the Blessed Virgin, should mention mothers at all: and if any, 
why not all? or, if a selection were made, why not the distinguished matrons of 
Israel, as Sarah and Rebecca? whereas, omitting all these, he mentions only the 
incestuous Tamar, the harlot Rahab, the forlorn Moabite Ruth, and the adulterous 
wife of Uriah. His answer in the Third Homily is that as the Word was incar- 
nate ‘“‘not to shun our disgraces but to remove them,” it became Him even thus to 
be exhibited as not disdaining to be born of sinners; (as St Ambrose says: “ut 
maculates originis non recusaret injuriam, simul ne puderet Ecclesiam de 
toribus congregari:” or aa St Jerome, ‘“‘ut qui propter peccatores venerat, de 


peccatoribus nascens, omnium peccata deleret;”) showing, moreover, more dis- 
tinctly in the case of Ruth, that it is by “forgetting her own people and her 


father’s house” (Ps. xlv. 10), i.e. by renouncing the d of erate nature, 
that the Gentile Church is united to the celestial Bridegroom. e equally pious 
and solid remarks of these and many other Fathers—making Rahab and Ruth 


types of the Gentile Church,—as well as the mystery observed in the name 3IM 
enlargement, and the scarlet ensign adumbrating, according to the spirit of the 
older ceconomy, the blood of the universal Redeemer which should make the two 
one, are considered as fair subjects of ridicule by one who exercised a t and 
deleterious influence on the theology of the last century. (Whitby, de S. 3. Interp., 
PP. 44—46.) 

40 Ezra ili. 2; v.12. Haggai i. 1, 2; il. 2. 
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dition the oftmentioned names of Zorobabel the prince and 
Joshua (or Jesus the son of Josedec) the high-priest. If then 
we read, in 1 Chron. iii 19, that Zorobabel was the son of Pedaiah 
the brother—or (according to another manner of understanding 
vv. 17, 18) the son‘!—of Salathiel; that is only an instance, 
in the former case, of the law or custom by which the natural 
child of one brother might be reckoned legally to another‘, 
and yet continue to be set down severally to both; but, in the 
latter case, of the omission of one generation in the specification 
of descent, 2 man being termed the son, because perhaps the 
immediate heir, of one who was in fact his grandfather. The 
example, in either of the two cases (of which the former is the 
more probable and generally received), is obtained, as it should 
be particularly observed, from the comparison of the books of 
the Old Testament exclusively with each other, not from any 
necessities of the adjustment of the New with them; on which 
account I have used the testimonies of Jewish writers chiefly on 
the subject. Again, if any one, pursuing the latter mode of 
interpreting the word 33 “his son” in the Chronicles, should 
imagine Salathiel to be there represented not as the immediate 
son of Jeconiah, but of Assir#s, the son (real or adopted) of 
that unfortunate king, this would be only a further instance of 
an omitted generation: but there is, in truth, no necessity for 
such an insertion between Salathiel and Jeconiah, if Assir be 
not so much as an elder brother of the former (as implied in 
our translation, the Vulgate, LXX, &c.), but a mere epithet of 
the latter, denoting this very circumstance of captivity, as it 
is understood by several, both Christian and Jewish“, inter- 


41 So Vatablus, Junius, Piscator, Surenhusius, Hug (in the Friburg Journal), 


42 Among the many who held the opinion of Pedaiah being the brother of 
Salathiel, ie F. Spanheim; who conceives that, the latter dying childless, the 
former according to the Levirate law begat Zorobabel of Salathiel’s widow. 
Zorobabel was therefore legally the son of Salathiel, but naturally of Pedaiah. 
But the learned Rabbi, Aben Ezra, agreeing as to the natural and legal parentage, 
understands the matter differently, viz. that Salathiel, being childless, adopted in 
his lifetime and educated the son of his deceased brother Pedaiah, or, as he singu- 


larly calls him, Rephaiah, as his own; Sendxw one apy yD Saar Nin 


2992 wow Sy np Syendaw yt vStay ayar m2 ab &e. &e. Aben 
Ezra, in Hagg. i. 1 (alleging immediately afterwards the example of Pharaoh's 
daughter in Exod. ii. 10, and of Michal in 2 Sam. xxi. 8). 
_™ So Hug. ué sup.; and before him Chemnitz (as cited by Spanheim, Dud. 
Evang. Vol. 1. p. 115) with many others. 
# Particularly Kimchi and Abarbanel: the latter thus referring to 1 Chron. 
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preters. Nor is there more force in Strauss’s remark concerning 
the absence of the name of Abiud, the next to Zorobabel in 
St Matthew’s last series of fourteen generations, from the list of 
that prince’s eight children in 1 Chron. 111. 19, 20: since that 
name (WIN Father of the Jews), if not a cognominal epithet 
either of the elder son Meshullam or the second Hananiah*, 
by whom the line of heads of David’s house proceeded after the 
captivity, may probably belong to a descendant of one of these, 
and at the distance of three or more generations. For the series 
proceeding by eldest sons or heirs from Zorobabel to Christ, 
a period of five centuries and a half, requires a number of gene- 
rations not much less than the series of nearly equal duration 
from David to Zorobabel, in which (supplying the three omitted 
kings) the number of generations through Solomon and Jeco- 
niah is certainly twenty: the omissions therefore, in the later 
and more obscure period, must have been much more numerous 
than in the other, to have reduced the number to eleven. 


ii, 17: “423 Sondra DNDN A332 CAIN MAY YON 7995" 1933 29ND “It 
is written, And the sons of Jeconiah Assir, so called because bound in the house of 
captives, were Salathiel, &c.” (Abarbanel, in Haggeum, ii. 23). Such is also 
Luther’s version of this place: ‘‘ Die kinder aber Jechanias, der gefangen ward, 
waren Sealthiel, Malchiram, Phadaia, &c.:” and such also is the meaning assigned 
to YDS in the Geneva French version, the Italian of Diodati, and the Latin of 
Tremellius and Junius. Lightfoot and Surenhusius advocate this version: “ Filii 
Jeconiss vincts (vel incarcerati), Shealtiel, &c.” as most agreeable to the accents 
and the order of the words: and such was also the opinion of Hug, when he wrote 
his Introduction to the N. T. Part 1 ch. 1 § 68, though he has since changed his 
mind. 

4 The former opinion, identifying Abiud with Meshullam, is preferred 
Vatablus, Lightfoot, Ne: the latter by M. J. Beck, the editor of the Targum oy 
the Chronicles (Aug. Vind. 1680, pp. §3—59), who is led to this preference by the 

i desire of identifying St Matthew's eleven generations from Zorobabel to 
Jesus Christ with the ten, supposed prophetical, in 1 Chron. iii. 1g—24. According 
to the best reading of that passage (on which, see note 57 inf.), the ten names of 
direct descent from Zorobabel, excluding all collateral names of brothers, stand 
thus (all totally dissimilar to those of the Evangelist), Hananiah, Jeshaiah, 
Rephaiah, Arnan, Obadiah, Shecaniah, Shemaiah, Neariah, Elioenai, ANantI. 
The notion that this Anani, the last of the seven brothers that close that 
chapter of the Chronicles, is the King Messiah who is to come in the clouds (*3})) 
of heaven, Dan. vii. 13, but who is yet in some manner withholden from appeari 
to the world, is found in the above-mentioned Targumist: also in the Bereshst 
Rabba, a8 quoted at length in Hebrew and Latin by Raymond Martin (Pugio 
Fidei, Lib. 111. d. 11. ch. 9, p. 769, ed. Lipa), though the passage, according to 
Beck, is not in the Venetian edition of that work, printed a.m. 5563. It is found 
also in Tanchuma, as quoted also in the original by Beck in his notes on the 
Targum; and in the commentary of R. Solomon Jarchi, who writes, NYIY ‘3p 


Seon ans mwon bp NIN’ “Anant, seven: he is the King Messiah of 
whom Daniel writes” (ch. vii. verse 13, ut sup.). Now though this Jewish tradition 
is certainly deserving of some attention, as indicating the line in which the Christ 
was expected, and that at the distance of not many generations from Zorobabel, 
the belief of Anani being the promised Messiah is too absurd for serious comment. 


172 The Genealogy in St Luke traced upwards to Adam. 


The consistency of St Matthew’s genealogy with itself and 
with older authorities,—or, to say the least, the absence of all 
difficulties but such as might well belong to a document un- 
questionably historical—has been, I trust, sufficiently argued. 
We now approach the other genealogy, of St Luke: which, agree- 
ably to the more Gentile character that distinguishes the struc- 
ture and authorship (though not the narrated events**) of the 
third Gospel, deduces the parentage of the Saviour not merely 
from the fathers of Israel, but from the common progenitors 
of mankind,—tracing the fleshly descent of the second Adam, 
the Lord and Restorer of humanity, from its first possessor, the 
immediate offspring of God. This genealogy, which proceeds 
upwards in a contrary order to that of St Matthew, and which 
agrees exactly with his names, and those of the Old Testament, 
in the ascent from David to Abraham, introduces two farther 
series, from Abraham to Noah, and from Noah to Adam, in both 
which the genealogies of the book of Genesis are exactly fol- 
lowed. In one place only of the later or postdiluvian period, 
where the Alexandrine version of the Pentateuch differs from 
the Hebrew text both of the Jews and of the Samaritans by the 
insertion in the third place from Noah of the name Cuinan (the 
same with that of the patmarch who holds the corresponding 
place from Adam in the antediluvian period), our Gospel, follow- 
ing the LXX. reading, introduces this name, unknown to the 
original text, between Salah and his father Arphaxad. Now the 
opinion that maintains‘’, against the testimony of the double 


4 TI insert this parenthesis as a needful protest against the position of our 
present adversaries, that the subjective mind of the writer (such, for instance, as 
would lead the Apostle of the Hebrews to attach himself to the royal succession of 
Christ from David and Abraham, and the Hellenist physician to the natural 
descent from David and Adam) is the actual parent of the matter of his narrative, 
instead of the objective facts presented to him independently of his will from 
without. So far is this from being the case with the first and third Evangelista 
respectively, that we may trace, in the facts severally presented to them in this 
earliest portion of our Lord’s history, an ample refutation, as from Divine Provi- 
dence on the matter, of this infidel position. For while it is the Gospel of the 
Circumcision, and that alone, that tells of the Eastern Magi and their offering, the 
firatfruits of the converted Gentile world (Matt. ii.), it is the Gospel of the Gentiles 
alone that has preserved to us the Angelic Annunciation to St Mary of the 
Davidic royalty of her Son, His devotion by circumcision to fulfil the mghteous- 
ness of the Law, and His presentation in the temple of Jerusalem before God, 
with the offerings and the purification of the Virgin Mother (Luke ii.). On the 
system of the mythiste, these purely Jewish circumstances of the Nativity should 
have been told by the Hebrew Gospel, and the summons of the heathen sages by 
the other. 

# Pezron (L’Antiquité des Tems rétablie et défendue contre les Juifs et les 
nouveaur Chronologisies), ch. 6. Jackson (Chronological Antiquitics), &c. 
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custody of the original in Palestine, that the Greek reading is 
the true one in Gen. x. 24, xi. 12, 13, and by consequence also 
in 1 Chron. i. 184, we find rejected not only by the great mass 
of those with whom the Hebrew text has the highest authority 
throughout the Western Church, but by many of the principal 
names in the earliest ages of Christianity, when the authority of 
the LXX. was the highest. Still less tenable is the opinion, 
which, in order to reconcile the critical verity of the original 
text of the Old Testament in this respect with the historical 
truth of an additional generation, supposes that Moses purposely 
omitted a leader of idolatry, Cainan the son of Arphaxad, whom 
the Alexandrine tradition, confirmed by the divine authority of 
the third Gospel, bas preserved to us; his supposed purpose 
being to leave unencumbered a complete postdiluvian decad from 
Shem to Abraham inclusive, answering to the antediluvian one 
from Adam to Noah”; an intention of which his words exhibit 
no trace, and to which the chronological contexture of his genea- 
logy is plainly adverse. If these hypotheses on the side of the 
second Cainan are untenable, there is equal reason on the other 
hand against the view of Grotius, Bochart5!, and other learned 
men, who willingly avail themselves of those early testimonies 
which omit that name, as proofs that the reading did not exist 
in the Greek copies of the Old Testament in their time; and 
who imagine that the error originated with the Christian tran- 
scribers, the only guardians of the Septuagint text in the period 
that followed the fifth century, altering it to make it corre- 
spond with the existing reading of St Luke. This opinion, con- 


“ It is very remarkable that in the repetition of the names, only six verses 
after this (viz. 1 Chron. i. 24), Kaivdy does not occur between "Appatad and Edda: 
@ discrepancy which greatly weakens, if it does not destroy, any testimony that the 
LXX. version might be conceived to bear to the original text as having once con- 
tained that additional name. 

49 Antecedent to Eusebius and Jerome we have, beside the Jews Philo and 
Josephus, the Christian chronologers Julius Africanus (Chron. fragm. x. ap. Routh, 
Relig. Sac.) and Theophilus of Antioch, Lib. m1. ad Autolycum, making haxad 
the immediate father of Sala; as does also Epiphanius in Heres. Lv. § 6, and, by 
implication, Origen in Joann. making ten generations from Noah to Abraham, and 
consequently omitting Cainan. 

5 Salianus in Annal. Eccles. and some others (Vid. Spanheim. Dud, xxin. 
6, 7, 8, 30). For these decads, see note 15, P 15 3. 

51 Phaleg. Lib. 0. cap. 13. Archbishop Usher, with better judgment, gives up 
the notion of Cainan being an interpolation subsequent to the Christian era in the 
text of the LXX ; but contends that though found of old in the Kowh édoccs as in 
the Lucianic recension of that text, it was absent from the more genuine Hexaplar 
edition: an of octe unconfirmed either by ancient testimony, or by the more recent 
collations of Holmes and others. (De LXX. versione Syniagma, p. 188 seq.) 


174 This Cainan found in best Copies of LXX. and of St Luke. 


sistent and plausible enough in itself, will not bear comparison 
with the actual facts of the case. For were the authorities that 
omit the second Cainan from the Greek Pentateuch even more 
numerous and respectable than they certainly are, their nega- 
tive testimony would be outweighed by the least positive wit- 
ness that spoke to the fact of the name being read before: 
and such testimony we have, not from one quarter but many, 
to the existence of that reading not only at the time of the 
Fathers in question, but as early as the second century before 
the Christian era®?, Neither can we support by documentary 
evidence the position, however likely it might appear to us on 
other grounds, that the name of Cainan is an interpolation in 
St Luke, and ought to be expunged from the text, a step 
actually taken by Theodore Beza in his Latin version. This 
freedom of the Genevan Doctor is in vain sought to be defended 
by his admirer and champion F. Spanheim, in his learned dis- 
sertation on this subject in the Dubta Evangelica (Tom. I. p. 187). 


53 The strongest among the negative testimonies alluded to, because accompa- 
nied with an express reference to the LXX, are found in the Armenian version of 
the Old Testament, and in the Chronicle of Eusebius. The former, the work of 
St Mesrop and St Isaac in the fourth century, though made avowedly from the 
Septuagint, and generally expressing the Alexandrian readings of that version, 

iffers that and from every existing recension of the Greek text, in omitting 
the second Cainan from Gen. x. 24 and xi. 13, 13. The latter, in the 1st book of 
his elaborate work, is avowedly comparing the Greek with the Hebrew and Sama- 
ritan chronology, and maintaining the superiority of the former, which, beside its 
many intrinsic claims to preference, was received by the whole Christian Church 
without question before the time of St Jerome: but he never a word of the 
postdiluvian Cainan, but reasons exactly as if his copy of the differing only 
in numbers from the Hebrew text, read with it that ‘“ Arphaxad begat Salah.” 
Yet even these two authorities, and others in like manner, were almost certainly 
influenced in this omission of Cainan, not by the comes of the LXX. they used, but by 
the conviction that on this point the Hebrew reading must be truer than the Greek. 
For in the case of the Armenians, it is remarkable that in 1 Chron. i. 18 they 
should forget themselves and insert the Cainan whom they had expunged from the 
exactly corresponding place, Gen. x. 24; thus betraying that the Greek original 
before them read the name as certainly there asin Luke ini. 36 (where their version, 
like all others of the N.T., has this Cainan). As for the Bishop of Ceesarea in 
Palestine, there can be no doubt that his polemic difficulties with the Jewish and 
Samaritan chronologers were the cause of his not encumbering himeelf with thia 
dubious additional name; and that in suppressing its existence in the LXX, he 
made himself justly liable to the severe animadversions of his constant adver- 
sary Georgius Syncellus, who alleged, and doubtless with truth, that this name was 
read in the copies of all the Churches throughout the world. (Vid. Euseb. Chron. 
ed. Arm. Tom. I. p. 157.) 

Thus too Epiphanius, though omitting Cainan (ut sup. note 49), while disputing 
with the Samaritans, who identified Melchisedek with Shem, yet includes him in 
Heres. UXVIi, and two other places, where there was no reason for withholding the 
reading of the Greek Pentateuch. (Vid. Hody, de Bibli. Text. &c. p. 269 seq.) 
Also 8. Ephraem the Syrian, though in his commentaries on Genesis, p. 156, by 
numbering twenty generations only from Adam to Abraham, he virtually excludes 
Cainan, yet mentions him in the very next paragraph. (See note 58, inf.) 
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For Beza’s ancient Graeco-Latin MS.5* (Griesbach’s D) once at 
Lyons, but now in the University Library of Cambridge, will 
not authorize such a conclusion; its testimony on this matter of 
the genealogy being not only solitary and unsupported, but 
intrinsically worthless. For a scribe who so recklessly cut the 
knot of the discrepancy of the two Evangelists, as to alter all 
the names in St Luke from Joseph upwards to Zorobabel, and 
from Salathiel to David, to make them identical with those 
in St Matthew, would as little scruple omitting a single name 
in the ante-Abrahamic portion of the same genealogy, to recon- 
cile it perforce with the text of Moses. 

We are thus led in this intricate subject to the conclusion 
which Strauss has with tolerable fairness expressed here®—viz. 
that this genealogy of St Luke exhibits, in the most authentical 
copies now extant, one ante-Abrahamic name which is not found 
in the genuine text of the Pentateuch, but was inserted there, 
previously to the Gospel, by the LXX. interpreters. The diffi- 
culty arising to the believer from this circumstance, and which, 
thus truly stated, caused wonder and perplexity to our Vene- 
rable Bede, is of the same nature precisely with that arising 
from those citations from the same version in the New Testa- 
ment, in which there appears a departure from the grammatical 
sense of the Hebrew text. In these instances we may often 
discern a moral meaning, either identical with that of the ori- 
ginal text, or a fuller development of it, brought out by the 
same Spirit who spake by the Prophets, and who more inti- 
mately hallowed the Apostles of the new dispensation; and 
sometimes even what might be thought the mistake of the old 
translators seems overruled for the same purpose. Such con- 
siderations do not indeed appear applicable to the reading of a 
name in a genealogy: nor would I enquire whether any his- 
torical truth may be involved in this; as e.g. that the things 

5 That this was Beza’s great authority for his proceeding he evinces by saying, 
‘*In meo illo venerandsy vetustatis codice Cainan hic non legitur.” The learned 
G. J. Vossius, though agreeing with Beza as to the probable fact, thinks that the 
liberty he took with the sacred text is one that, on a controverted matter, no indi- 
vidual was privil to assume. (De Gen. Christi, p- 23.) 

54 Vol. t p. 166. “Auch in der vorabrahamischen Geschlechterreihe findet 
sich die Abweichung, dass zwischen Arphachsad und Sela Lukas einen Kaivdy 
einschiebt, welcher im hebriiischen Texte 1 Mos, x. 24. xi. 12 ff. sich nicht findet, 
librigens schon von den LXX. eingeschaltet war. Namlich im dritten Gliede der 
ersten Reibe, von Adam an, hat auch der Grundtext diesen Namen, und von da 


scheint ihr die Uebersotiang, an an die gleiche Stelle der zweiten Reihe, von Noah an 
gezahit, verpflanzt zu ha Bede Pref. in Acta A postol, 
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traditionally asserted by the Rabbins of the antediluvian Cainan 
the third from Adam, as an introducer of idol-worship and astro- 
logy, are rather true of the third from Noah, to whom the Hel- 
lenist tradition actually refers them; and that this third, 
though really Salah, was also called Cainan; as if the words, 
instead of the genealogical tod Kaivav, were tov xai ‘Kaivav. 
As the adversary has not dwelt on this difficulty, though greater 
than many others which he has found or attempted to create, 
we have less occasion to do so here. 

The only other alleged contradiction to the Old Testamemt 
in St Luke’s genealogy is in what concerns Salathiel. The cir- 
cumstance of his being called the father of Zorobabel has been 
already justified from the Ancient Scripture, when discussing the 
same point in the first Gospel (pp. 169, 170, sup.) ;—and as to his 
being the son of Neri, since this needs conciliation not only with 
the first book of Chronicles, but with St Matthew, its considera- 
tion will more properly belong to the section following. For 
the rest, the objection that the ascent to David in this Gospel 
proceeds through obscure names, for which there is no control 
in the Old Testament, is not very compatible * with the obser- 


65 §. Ephraem Syrus, ts Genes. cap. 18 (Opp. Tom. 1. p. 156. ed. Rom.): 
bu} to80 Jound flan LAs) blo ould] 0 
ford_ lod ein jon sasm o1m, Lad jon 
cates HW fete at JAH coc mpg ord? “While 


they (Terah, Abram, &c.) were yet in the land of the Chaldees, the inhabitants had 
there a goodly and magnificent temple, in which was placed a graven god called 
Cainan, whom they worshipped ; but the true God they knew not.” That this was 
Cainan the son of Arphaxad we are told also by Gregorius Bar-Hebreeus in his 
Chronicon (p. 8, ed. Bruns et Kirsch). ‘This Cainan and his years are not reck- 
oned by Eusebius in his Annals; nor are they in the Hebrew Bible or in our 
Byriso, though Luke mentions him in the Gospel. It is said that he invented 
daism (i.e. astrology): and his sons worshipped him as a god, and set up his 
image: and hence the worship of images began.” Michaelis, in Supp. Ler. Heb., 
pp. 2183, 4, understands the very name }3°P (which he thinks here an epithet of 
Salah) as denoting a metallic image, alleging the Arabic ue a blacksmith, and 
applying this to Gen. iv. 22, &c. ; referring also, in a special Essay on the subject, 
to this tradition concerning Cainan. Other testimonies to the same tradition are 
given in Dr John Gregorie’s Dissertation, entitled ‘‘Katvds dedrepos ; or, a Dis- 
proof of him,” pp. 91, 92; who seems seriously to conceive them all true as 
referred to the antediluvian patriarch, Cainan the son of Enos, whose sepulchre is 
asserted by certain Rabbies to have been seen in India by Alexander the Great ! 
5 Strauss, Vol. 1. p. 166:...‘‘auch von Seiten des A. T. fehlt ihr die Controle 
grossenthels, weil sie von David und Nathan an fast durch lauter unbekannte 
echter herablauft, von welchen sich im A. T. kein Stammbaum findet. Nur 
in zwei Gliedern bertihrt sie von da an eine im A. T. erwihnte Linie, in Salathiel 
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vation elsewhere, that it is a circumstance in favour of this 
genealogy rather than the other, that, while making Jesus a 
descendant of David, it does not pretend to trace his descent by 
the royal line. And with respect to the assertion that in the 
only one of the more recent parts which is capable of being so 
controlled, Rhesa and the names preceding in the ascending list 
are wholly diverse from Zorobabel’s descendants as named in 
that book of the ancient Scripture, I will merely express my 
conviction that the allegation is incorrect. I believe that in the 
name of Yee, the fifth from Zorobabel, St Luke’s list exhibits 
the Shemaiah of 1 Chron. iii. 22; who, according to the Syriac 
and Arabic interpretations of that rather obscure pedigree, is 
there also the fifth®’, (though the most approved reading makes 


und Serubabel: kommt aber eben hiedurch im Widerspruch mit 1 Chron. iii. 17, 
19 f., indem sie den Salathiel einen Sohn von Neri nennt, da doch nach der ange- 
.fihrten Stelle Jechonia sein Vater war; als Sohn Serubabels aber einen Resa 
namhaft macht, welcher in der Chronik unter Serubabels Kindern fehlt.” Id., 

.177: “go scheint, wenn gewahit werden sollte, zunichst Manches fiir die des 

ukas Zu sprechen....A usserdiem macht sich die Geschlechtstafel des Lukas da- 
durch weniger eines verherrlichenden Bestrebens verdichtig, als die dea Matthiua, 
dass sie, mit der Davidischen Abkunft tiberhaupt zufrieden, das Geschlecht Jesu 
nicht wie jene gerade durch die kénigliche Linie herunterfithrt.” Yet he imme- 
diately afterwards balances this favourable circumstance by saying, that on the 
other hand it is far less probable that a private genealogy should have been pre- 
served! It is hard to deal with inconsistent expectations like these, in which pub- 
licity and obscurity are alike by turns made grounds of antecedent improbability 
But the latter objection will be considered hereafter. 

57 There are four modes of exhibiting the offsprmg of Hananiah the son of 
Zorobabel, according to the ways in which respectable authorities read and inter- 
pret 1 Chron. iii. 21. 

The first is that of the nt most common Hebrew text, expressed in our 
version thus: ‘‘The sons of Hananiah, Pelatiah, and Jeshaiah ; sons of Re- 
phaiah, the sons of Arnan, the sons of Obadiah, the sone of Shecaniah. And the 
sons of Shecaniah, Shemaiah: and the sons of Shemaiah, Hattush, &c.*” This, if 
intelligible, yet leaves the number of generations undetermined. 

The second is that which, with the ancient interpreters generally, and several 
Rabbinical authorities also (e. g. Tanchuma and the Bereshit Rabba, in the places 
referred to in Note 45, sup.), reads 133, ‘¢ his son,” instead of 193; “‘ the sons of,” in 
the four places marked in Italics. This gives the meaning which Luther’s German 
version and others express. ‘‘The sons of Hananiah were Pelatiah and Jeshaiah, 
whose son was Rephaiah, whose son was Arnan, whose son was Obadiah, whose 
son was Shecaniah. And the sons of Shecaniah, Shemaiah, &.” ué sup. This 
clearly exhibits Shemaiah as the serenth from Zorobabel. 

' he third is that of the Syriac and Arabic versions, reading also $93 in the 
above four places, but referring the suffix } in the third place not to the Arnan im- 
mediately preceding, but to the Jeshaiah preceding at the interval of two, who is 
again named as the father of Obadiah (instead of his great-grandfather). They 


* J. G. Dahler (de librorum Parali Auctoritate atque Fide historica, Argent. 1819) 
who adopts this reading without mention of any other, considers all after Jeshaiah to the one 
reaching to the age of the Macedonian conquest, as interpolations (pp. 4, 5, 16,17). But his rea- 
s0n applies not even to vv. 23, 34: for Neariah, whose seven dsons close the chapter, was con- 
temporary with Esra, who compiled the Chronicles perhaps during their infancy. 
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him the seventh,) and that his son Marra@ias and great grand- 
son Nayyal, in the Evangelist’s line, may be respectively iden- 
tified with the Neadiah and the Anani (‘}jy) in that of the 


Paralipomena, as read by the LXX. Ascending towards Zoro- 
babel from this Shimei (whom I conceive to be very probably 
mentioned also in Zech. xii. 18), his father "Iwony (as the 
Vatican MS. with the Coptic and Armenian versions gives the 
name), and his grandfather "IovSa, must be respectively the 
Shecaniah and the Obadiah of the Chronicles: whence also, if 
we adopt the above-mentioned Syrian reading of the passage, 
Obadiah’s father Jeshaiah would be found in St Luke's ‘Iwavva 
or Iwavay, and his grandfather Hananiah, son of Zorobabel, in 
“Pnod, a name in the Hebrew and Aramean languages denoting 
headship. But according to the more common reading, Arnan 
and Rephatah would be found respectively in the "Iwavay and 
‘Pnoa of the Evangelist, a somewhat nearer approach to a coin- 
cidence of names, But as this hypothesis is subject to the dif- 
ficulty, according to the latter approved reading, of making 


must have pointed and read the text thus: “The sons of Hananiah were Pelatiah 
and Jeshaiah, whose son was Rephaiah the father of Arnan, and also Obadiah the 
father of Shecaniah. And the sons of Shecaniah, Shemaiah, &o.” This makes 
Shemaiah the f/th from Zorobabel, as in St Luke. (But the confusion of 
tions in the verees that follow in both these versions, and their omission in them of 
the numbers that define the collateral names, impair the value of their testimony 
to this interpretation of v. 21.) 

The fourth is that of the LXX. and the Vulgate Latin, which also reading jap 


vids adrod in the above four places, attaches them to the preceding instead of the 
subsequent name throughout, and therefore necessarily adds it also in a fifth place 
at the end of v. 21, where it is not in the Hebrew. ‘“ The sons of Hananiah were 
Pelatiah, of whom Jeshaiah was the son, Rephaiah his son, Arnan his son, Oba- 
diah his son, Shecaniah Ais son. And the sons of Shecaniah, Shemaiah, &o.” 
This would make Shemaish the eighth from Zorobabel. 

A historical test which proves the second interpretation to be truer than the 
fourth, and must even strongly incline us to the third in preference to both, is 
found in the circumstance, that Hattush the son of this Shemaiah (and eldest 
brother of Neariah or Neadiah, by whom the lineage of the Messiah appears to 
proceed), was contemporary with ; being commemorated by him as the head 
of David’s house who accompanied him from Babylon. For though this was as 
late as the reign of Artaxerxes Mnemon®, still the interval from Zorobabel is 
too short to allow of more than six generations. Cf. Ezra viii. 2, 3 and 1 Chron. 
iii. 22. 


* Not Artaxerxes Longimanns, Heb. Artahsashta, the son and successor of Ahshuecrosh or 
who, as we learn from Eara iv. 6, 7, was the king that stopped the building of the temple 
po: Cc n, until Darius II. renewed the and (Artah- 
or) Artaxerxes II. allowed Esra and Nehemiah severally to carry it into effect. 
clear from the succession of Persian kings in those chaptcre of Ezra (which the names on the 
Zendic monuments will not permit us to apply to other than Xerxes and his son), beside 
ee eument pone the numb : of elapsed generations. ( th respect to Abe difficulty 
con on by Ezra v. and Zech. see Hottinger’s Penias 1ORUM, 
pp. 107-114, also p-l8einfj , 
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Rhesa, if identified with Rephaiah, to be the great grandson, 
instead of the immediate son, of Zorobabel, as represented in 
St Luke, and as there is no other known instance of an omission 
of two Scriptural links in his genealogy, while the twenty gene- 
rations he enumerates from Zorobabel to Christ certainly re- 
quire no addition to complete the number due to that interval 
of time, I will not press this speculation further. 
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SECTION II. 


THE TWO GENEALOGIES OF JESUS ARE NOT INCAPABLE OF 
RECONCILIATION WITH EACH OTHER, CONSISTENTLY WITH 
PROBABILITY AND HISTORICAL TRUTH. 


THE great and difficult question now meets us. The two Evan- 
gelists, both professing to deduce the paternal descent of Christ 
from David, do it by series wholly distinct, which coincide only 
in two names lying together in the middle of both series, and im 
the name immediately preceding our Lord’s at the close of both. 
From David to Salathiel, the father or reputed father of Zoro- 
babel, the twenty intermediate names in St Luke's list have 
nothing in common with the fourteen in St Matthew: while the 
eighteen names interposed by the former between Zorobabel 
and Joseph, the reputed father of Jesus, differ as totally from 
the nine placed there by the latter. Of these two statements, 
it is said, both cannot possibly be true. Since a man can have 
but one father, one at least of the lists containing such contra- 
dictions must be false; and if only one, which is it}? 

To meet this charge of inconsistency and contradiction, it is 
requisite to divide the question; i.e. to consider separately the 
twofold line from David to Salathiel, and that from Zorobabel 
to Joseph. For the light that may be derived from the Old 
Testament for resolving the former question, taken by itself, 
may afterwards help to clear the greater obscurity of the latter. 
There is only one hypothesis on which any objection can lie 
against this division of the argument,—I mean that of Spanheim 
and Vossius, which makes the Salathiel and Zorobabel in St 
Luke’s catalogue to be different persons* from those of the same 

} Btrauss, § 21. (Vol. 1 p. 187, &e.) 
® See F. Spanheim, Dub. Evang. Tom. 1. pp. 113—116. G.J. Vossius, De Gen. 
J. C. cap. 3, art. 12, p. 27, and Gul. Surenhusii Bisdos caradd\ayf}s, pp. 331—33+ 


(The argument of the last-mentioned writer, that if the Evangelist had meant 
the great Zorobabel, he would have called him “the son of Pedaiah the son of 
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names in the list of St Matthew. This hypothesis, making the 
two series entirely divergent from David downwards, is certainly 
a very useful preliminary to the further position meditated by 
those learned men, viz. that they do not both terminate in 
Joseph: but, dismissing all ulterior considerations, its intrinsic 
improbability is sufficient to insure its condemnation. The oc- 
currence at the same period of time—for it is in both lists 
somewhat more than half way’ from David to Christ—of a 
father and son with such singular and indeed unexampled names 


as Shealtiel benny, and Zorobabel bssyn, would be alone 
sufficient to make the chances exceedingly great against these 
names being meant of two different fathers and sons. But this 
improbability is greatly increased, when we consider who is the 
Zorobabel whom this hypothesis would require us to exclude 
from that one of the genealogies of our Lord after the flesh, 
which is most expressly put forth to declare the Messiahship of 
Jesus. He is the man whom all Jewish tradition and Christian 
faith unite in placing next after Abraham and David, in a most 
eventful era of Israel’s history, as the most conspicuous repre- 
sentative of the Messiah; who, in the character of the Branch, 
applied by the prophets both to the type and antitype, should 


Salathiel,” ‘‘quoniam Lucas nullam generationem omisit,” rests on a precari- 
ous assumption, even granting the doubtful position that Pedaiah was son, 
rather than the brother, of Salathiel. For St Luke might well omit generations 
that the sacred writers of the time, Ezra and Haggai, omit (rid. sup. pp. 169, 
170), though he does not omit of himself, like St Matthew ; just as he Boaz 
the son of Salmon, herein agreeing with the books of Ruth and of Chronicles.) 
Chemnitz and others preceded in the same opinion, which is favoured also by 
Grotius, Mariana, and *Trinua. But the idea of a double Zorobabel does not origi- 
nate with modern critics: for it is suggested, as a probable mode of explaining the 
double parentage, by St Augustine (Quest. 46 in Deut.), by Walafrid Strabo in the 
Glossa Ordinarva, by Lyra, Tostatus, and others, who never thought of terminating 
the genealogies otherwise than in Joseph. On the other hand, the double Zorobabel 
is far from being generally admi even by those (as Lightfoot, Broughton, 
Yardly, &.) who think that St Luke is giving the genealogy of Mary. 


* Perceptibly more, viz, -5, in St Matthew's list, but barely 00, vis, ai in 


St Luke’s: the difference being far too minute to make probable a difference of 
time on this ground, inasmuch as the abbreviations of the former genealogy are not 
necessarily distributed with exact equality between the several periods. But since 
they approximate to this according to the largeness of the period taken into ac- 
count, it is obvious that this proportional method of estimating the place of the 
father and son in question is the only true one. To argue, as does Surenhusius 
(p. 385), for the diversity merely from the later side, viz. the ten generations from 
St Matthew's Zorobabel to Christ, as compared arithmetically with the nineteen 
from St Luke's, is to reason unfairly: for it is to suppress the fact of the known 
abbreviation of St Matthew prior to Salathiel, from which it were as legitimate to 
make out his Zorobabel earlier than the other, as it is now attempted by the same 
argument to prove him later. 
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restore the tabernacle of David that was fallen, and bring the 
captive exiles to their ancient rest, and lay the foundation of a 
second house whose glory should be greater than that of the 
first, because the Desire of all nations should issue from it. 
That this celebrated Zorobabel, son of Salathiel—the Zorobabel 
of Haggai, Zechariah, and Ezra—should be indeed meant by 
St Luke; but that the author of the book of Chronicles, as well 
as St Matthew, should be exhibiting the pedigree of a totally 
different person, one otherwise obscure and unknown, who, like 
his father Salathiel son of Jeconiah, is supposed to have been 
born in Babylon some years later than the other; and further, 
that the old Hebrew chronicler and genealogist should pasa 
over, without mention of any kind, the eminent restorer of 
Israel, whom his words, and the words of the first Evangelist 
also, necessarily lead every Jewish and Christian reader to ima- 
gine they are commemorating and genealogizing,—is a notion 
which nothing but the necessity of making out a prede- 
termined conclusion could suggest to any man of learning and 
judgment. 

We proceed therefore to discuss these divergences separately, 
beginning with the earliest. St Luke calls Salathiel the son of 
Neri, and the descendant, through him and eighteen other 
names equally unrecorded in the ancient Scripture, of Nathan, 
who is known, from the books of Kings and of Chronicles, as 
the third of David’s sons by “ Bathsheba daughter of Ammiel*:” 
whereas St Matthew, as we have seen, makes Salathiel the son 
of Jeconiah, and through him the descendant of the well-known 
line of which he was the last royal representative, the regal line 
of Solomon, the fourth son of David by the same queen’, The 
difficulty here is not one as to the number of generations: for 
the twenty-one of St Luke from David to Salathiel are to be 
compared, not with the fifteen or sixteen generations enumerated 
more explicitly by St Matthew, but with the actual nineteen in 
the royal genealogy which he has abbreviated*: and these agree 
exceedingly well in respect of time. The sole question is, how 
are both lines of descent predicable of the same person? And 
here, singular as it may appear, the Old Testament alone will 
supply us with what will clear our difficulty. It will prove that 


4 4 Sam. v. 14; 1 Chron. fii. 5. 
5 y Chron. iii. 5, 10—17. 6 Vid. sup. pp. 155—160. 
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Salathiel was not the natural offspring of Jeconiah, but adopted 
by him from another branch of the house of David. 

The twenty-second chapter of Jeremiah closes with a strong 
denunciation, pronounced before the commencement of his reign, 
against this Jeconiah or Coniah son of Jehoiakim, that he should 
die chtldlesa in the land of his exile, The word there used “WW 


is proved by the passages of the Pentateuch in which it occurs’ 
to denote absolute destitution of offspring; and requires for its 
verification that Coniah should either have been always without 
children, or that such as he once possessed should have perished 
before him, without leaving any progeny themselves. So un- 
questionable is this, that the Rabbis, who believe the fact to 
have been otherwise, introduce the story of an adequate repent- 
ance of the captive king procuring a subsequent reversal of the 
doom of childlessness so distinctly pronounced against him. But 
granting freely the possibility of such averting of a divine judg- 
ment, it were notwithstanding most rash and irreverent to be- 
lieve the non-accomplishment in this instance of a declaration 
so emphatic, when the inspired records of the captivity give no 
hint of any such exemplary repentance: nor is there even satis- 
factory evidence of any tradition lying at the basis of the state- 
ment, but only a presumed hermeneutical necessity for 1 Chron. 
iii. 17°, But as the supposition of the denunciation taking full 
effect is not only more agresable to what might be expected 
from the divine prediction, but, under the circumstances of the 
miserable bounden king, more accordant with the apparent facts 
of the case than its opposite, let us consider what would be the 
consequence of this to the unfortunate captive himself, when in 
his old age, after a bondage of thirty-seven years, some dignity 

7 Gen. xv. 2; Lev. xx. 20, 21. So Gesenius, &c. 

8 The persuasion, founded on this text, that Salathiel was actually begotten by 
Jeconiah in his captivity, is evidently the basis of this notion, the Jewish autho- 
rities for which may be seen in Lightfoot on Matt. i. 12. The same persuasion has 
led the Christian commentators that held it, who would shrink from this presump- 


tion of an unrecorded reversal of divine judgment, to have recourse to the lower 
senses of the word *)")Y, which the ancient Greek interpreters, under the same 
pressure, have given to the in Jeremiah ; Aquila giving dvattyra, Sym- 
machus xevés, Theodotion and the LX X. éxxhpucros (i of the proper drexvop, 
which they had used in the two places of Moses). So S& Jerome among the 
ancients, and Voesius among the moderns. It is in vain that the latter to 
maintain the lighter meanings from the import of the root ‘NY, when the meaning 
of the word is thus fixed, as Lightfoot has shown both by the Mosaic and the Mis- 


nic use, to denote absolute childlesmess ; ag Jonathan here renders it by 161 NO“, 
and the Syriac translator by 2 Do. 


18£ ~The line of Solomon extinct in the Captinity. 


and freedom of action was allowed him by favour of the son of 
his conqueror®, In the near prospect of the extinction in his 
person of a royal line to which unfailing perpetuity had been 
promised, and which continued, even in this desolation, to form 
the constant hope of each faithful Israelite, would not he be led 
to supply, by adoption from the nearest collateral branch he 
could find, the continuance of a succession so momentous? What 
then was the condition of his kindred at that time? The total 
destruction of the family of his yet more wretched uncle and 
successor '®, by the enraged conqueror with whom he had broken 
faith, on the last capture and destruction of Jerusalem, left no 
scion of the house of the good king Josiah remaining™: and as 
to the descendants of the preceding kings, who had been before 
taken to captivity, of whom were Daniel and his three com- 
panions, these fulfilled the doom pronounced long before to 
Hezekiah, of being eunuchs in the palace of the king of Baby- 
Jon, and thus incapacitated for succession™. We read indeed of 
some not carried away, of Ishmael son of Nethaniah and ten 
other princes of the royal blood, who, after the destruction of 
the city, instigated by envy against the Jew of inferior birth 
whom the king of Babylon had left as ruler over the remnant in 
Judea, assassinated their unsuspecting countryman, and thus 
extinguished the last remains of pity in the Chaldean conqueror. 
This enormity, which the Jews yet deplore by an annual fast in 
memory of the murdered Gedaliah, and of the miseries thus ac- 
cumulated on their captivity, would of itself set aside those homi- © 
cides from the character of adopted successors, even if they had 
escaped the doom which fell upon others far less guilty than 
themselves, as a penalty divinely pronounced for refusing sub- 
mission to Babylon”. What then, if beside these eleven repro- 
bates and the eunuchs, there were no lineal representative re- 
maining of the kings, from Amon father of Josiah upward to 
Joash? For as to the princes of the house of Ahaziah next pre- 


® EKvilmerodach, the Ilurodamus of the Ptolemaic Canon, whose short reign 
{though of three years only by the Canon, or according to Berosus but two, till 
deposed by his sister's husband Niricassolassar, the Nergalshareser of Jer. xxxix. 3, 
who was the father of Laborosoarchod or Belshassar) seems to have included all 
the remnant of the days of the captive Jeconiah. See 2 Kings xxv. 27—30; Jer, 
lii. 31—34. (Cf. Joseph. contra Apion. lib. L cap. 20.) 

10 4 Kings xxv. 6, 7; Jer. xxxix. 6, 7. 

11 9 Kings xxv. 7; Jer, xxxix. 7. 

12 Compare Isaiah xxxix. 6, 7; and Dan. i. ki 

13 See Jer. xli. 1 seq. ; also xlii. g—22, &c.: 2 Kings xxv. 23—26. 
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ceding, the swords of Jehu and of Athaliah severally had extir- 
pated them root and branch“, the one heir Joash being alone 
saved; as the Oriental jealousy of Joram, (thus signally visited 
on his own house by the very daughter of Jezebel whom he had 
espoused,) had before removed out of the way the large princely 
progenies of his father and his third and fourth ancestor™, 
Nothing was left, if the race of Solomon were thus extinct, but 
to provide for the conservation of David's house in that line 
which was nearest of kin to Solomon’s, that of his elder brother 
by the same mother. Here, if any branch remained in the cap- 
tivity, the heir to the deserted throne and lost royalties of David 
must be sought and found. 

This then is a solution, equally complete and well-attested 
in its probable details, of the perplexing discrepancy before us. 
And if we further suppose, what is most accordant with the care 
imposed on him, that Jeconiah adopted for his own all the 
seven sons of Vert, who was the twentieth from David in the 
older line of Nathan, and yet not younger than himself, who 
was the eighteenth in the later line (so that the sons enume- 
rated as his in 1 Chron. i. 17, 18", or at least the three eldest 
of them, Salathiel, Malchiram, and Pedaiah, may have been 


14 9 Kings x. 13, 14; and xi. r—3. 

18 4 Chron. xxi. 1—4 and 7, coll. xi. 18—21, xiii. 21, &e. 

16 This argument will not be materially affected, if, amidst the different modes 
of understanding this verse of which we have before spoken, p. 170, we suppose 
with the LXX. and Vulgate another brother, Asair, older than the above three ; but 
it would be marred by inserting him as an intermediate generation. It is a wonder- 
ful speculation of Hug (Introduction to the N. T. Vol. 0. pp. 267—272, Eng. Ed.), 
that in the first half of the name Malchi-ram we may discern Melchi the father of 
Neri and grandfather of Salathiel in St Luke’s genealogy, and in the latter half the 
verb 11, denoting that the said Melchi (E8aie, h.e. é¢wéSade) took to him, or 
added to his house as grandchildren, Pedaiah, Shenazar, &c. ; a notion of which the 

hilology and the sense are equally inadmissible. It is but justice to the learned 
Professor to state that he has explicitly retracted this speculation ; but the same 
ingenious review of Strauss which contains the retractation starts other positions no 
less strange, viz. that Neri begat of Jeconiah’s widow Assir the father of Salathiel 
the father of Pedaiah the father of Zorobabel (adding thus two generations omitted 
by both Evangelists, and making the leadership of Zorobabel a total® impossi- 
bility): also that to equalize St Matthew's numbers to St Luke's, we are to add 
Neri as omitted by the former (equally with the three kings after Joram !), and not 
only Neri, but Jeconiah’s uncle and successor Sedekiah, with his son, as if they were 
all in the same line of descent: and further, that Nathan’s son Mattatha was not natu- 
rally his, but begotten of his widow for him by Solomon his brother: whence pre- 
sumed, or wherefore, it were hard to tell. (Zeitschrift fiir Theologie, 1. pp. 25— 28. 
Friburg, 1839.) 


* Achild Assir, begotten after Jecontah’s death, could not possibly be more than 42 pears old 
hardly so much, at the time of Crus edict. And where then was bis great , 
who should lead the Jews back? It is marvellous that this impossibility should escape Hug: 
who. contends, with us, against the hypothesis of two Zorobabels, as well as for both genealogies 
uniting oseph. 
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born either before the captivity, or early in it); a son born to 
any one of these in Babylon might well be ald enough, at the 
time of Cyrus’ edict, to lead back to their ancient residence a 
people, some few of whom remembered the old temple yet 
standing”. Such consequently might be the case with Zoro- 
babel; who is ever styled in both Testaments the son of Sala- 
thiel, though, as we learn from 1 Chron. iii 19, the actual son 
of Pedaiah. Thus then is the chronological reason removed for 
compelling us to imagine that the principality in Judea, which 
should have rightly and regularly descended to an actual Sala- 
thiel son of Jeconiah, and his adopted son Zorobabel, had been 
transferred, through God’s secret influence on the hearts of the 
people at large, to another Salathiel and another Zorobabel his 


® See Ezra iii. 2—13. The somewhat similar appeal of Haggai ii. 2, 3, refers 
to a time very long subsequent to this, that of Ezra v, when, after a cessation of 
several reigns from the work they had begun, Zorobabel and Joshua are excited by 
the prophets Haggai and Zechariah to anticipate the returning favour of the 
Persians, and commence anew their restitution of God’s house. At that second 
period all who remembered the first temple were most certainly dead, and the appeal 
of the Prophet must be to a traditional recollection only. But not so on the first 
occasion of Ezra iii. 12, when there were certainly many such old men present; 
and when their leader, however young at the time, cannot be conceived to be 
removed by more than two generations from Jeconiah, who 62 years before had 
been ~_ captive at the age of eighteen (11 years before the temple and city were 
destroyed). 

Tt ya trae that the extreme age of Zorobabel at the second of the periods here 
mentioned, the recommencement of his work ‘‘in the second year of Darius,” has 
been a source of perplexity to chronologists. But other reasons beside his former 
leadership in the reign of Cyrus, forbid us to seek relief from that perplexity by 
either multiplying generations between him and Jeconiah, or even by assigning the 
last events, as Petau and others of great name have done, to the reign of ius I. 
son of H . These reasons are: 1. The specification of the interval between 
the two periods in Ezra’s intermediate chapter, as extending through the reigns of 
Xerxes and Artaxerxes I. to that of Darius II. (Nothus): 2. The circumstance 
that in the next ascent from Babylon, that of Ezra himself, not long after the 
death of Zorobabel, the chief of David's house was one removed from him by at 
least stz generations, as before remarked in note 57, p. 177; thus proving the 
extraordinary longevity which his itor must have attained, and the impossi- 
bility of the descendant’s ascent from Babylon being earlier than the reign next to 
that of Darius Nothus, viz. that of Artaxerxes II.: 3. The further circumstance, 
that in the next ascent from Babylon after that of Exra, and in the same reign, the 
principal t of Nehemiah in his work of rebuilding Jerusalem was a man 
who can be demonstrated to have continued an active chief of the Samaritans till 
the time of Alexander the Great, and to have then founded the rival temple on 
mount Gerizim. (Joseph. Antig. x1. c. 8, § 2, 3, 4.) To assign his former oppo- 
sition to the early reign of Artaxerxes I., were to attribute to Sanballat a greater 
longevity than that which the actual testimony of Ezra v. gives to Zorobabel. 

If to these arguments I do not add a fourth, viz. that the seventy hebdomads 
of Daniel ix., which end in the destruction of Jerusalem, a.D. 71, cannot be 
otherwise than by an edict in the second year of Darius Nothus (as the second 

of the elder Darius is separated b a much larger interval than 490 years, even 

m the crucifixion, and from the bi of our Lord), it is not from any doubt of 

ite truth and cogency, but from regard to the general principle, that history should 
interpret prophecy, and not be determined by it. 
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son,—persons of whom no descendants whatever are recorded, 
while the line of their deposed and superseded namesakes is 
pursued to the tenth generation, with an abundance of collateral 
branches throughout, in the first book of Chronicles,—and to 
read, in a@ conjuncture of circumstances so strange and even 
contradictory as this, the divine accomplishment of a prophecy 
that Jeconiah should die childless™! 

There is indeed another argument urged by the advocates 
of this hypothesis, viz. that on this supposition of a union of 
the two lines in the person of Salathiel, there is no conceivable 
reason why the Nathanic genealogy should have been pre- 
served '?: but this is easily answered. The honour accruing to 
the line of Nathan from having furnished the Branch in which 
the tree of David should grow and flourish after the decay of its 
first kingly stem in Babylon, is not one which would be suffered 
to perish from remembrance : nor would the records of David's 
line at Bethlehem fail to exhibit this descent of Zorobabel, and 
consequently of all sprung from him, through Neri and Nathan, 
from David; though his succession to the royalty of David, 
as grandson (by adoption) of Jeconiah, would form the sub- 
ject of the more public record at Jerusalem. Nor is it wonder- 
ful that the former line, with other specifications of interesting 
descent, of which we hear elsewhere in Scripture, should not 
have found its place among those collected in the first book 
of Chronicles (which contains but the line of his adoption, and 
is naturally followed by that Gospel of the Hierosolymite Chris- 
tians, which traces in that line the Messianic royalty of Jesus) : 
or that its more express consignation in Scripture should not 


12 earanss Dub. Evang. Tom. 1. p. rrr. G. J. Vossius, De Gen. Christe, 
cap. 2, art. IT, sim, De 27, 28). 

panheim. Bo. Ton. I. Free 108, 1 The answer to this consideration 

as indicated in the mention of Nathan’s 

house by the prophet Zechariah), is sls an answer to Strauss when pressing the 


Luke’s genealogy ‘*Indess lisst sich hier ebenso umgekebrt un 
finden, von der 


minder bedeutenden Nathanischen, alse daes von der Koniglichon 
Linie ein Stammbaum vorhanden gewesen sci.”... And “Es sehr wenig 
Wahrecheinlichkeit hat, dass nach den Zerrtittungen des Exils und der folgenden 


Zeiten in der obecuren Familie des Joseph noch so weit hinaufreichende Genealo- 

vorhanden geweeen. ” Vol. 1. p. 178. Now as far as this is argued from the 
Sistarban ces of the y, it is well answered by Hug; who shews from the 
muster- rolls of Zovokatel given in Ezra ii. 2—6s5 and Nehemiah vii. 6—67, that 
the registers of families had been carefully preserved during that desolation, and 
were made the foundation of their precedence in the work of restoration even in 
the later period of Nehemiah iii. 2 seq. 
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have taken place till, with the events of Christ's nativity at 
Bethlehem, and other records of his family, it was exhibited by 
his disciple St Luke to the world ; exhibited while the Jewish 
State yet subsisted, before the great dispersion; many, both 
then and since, being certainly cognizant whether such docv- 
ments existed or not. But neither were the known published 
monuments of the nation wholly silent, till this later time, 
respecting this distinguished prerogative of Nathan’s line. In 
the earliest writings after the captivity, during the life of Zoro- 
babel himself, we find the house of Nathan commemorated 
separately from the house of David, ie. from all other branches 
of that house™; in the same manner as in other parts of Scrip- 
ture, (e.g. in Ps, cxxxv. 19, 20,) the house of Aaron is mentioned 
as distinct from the house of Levi, i.e. from all the inferior 
families of that tribe. And this distinction of the house of 
Nathan, such as would naturally follow from its becoming the 
source of the restored principality of that period, and possessing 


% Zech. xii, 13, 13: “The land shall mourn, every family apart; the family of 
the house of David apart, and their wives apart ; the family of the house of Nathan 
apart, and their wives apart ; the family of the house of Levi apart, and their 
wives apart; the family of Shimei apart,and their wives apart.” Here though 
some, with St Jerome, understand by the house of Nathan the descendants of 
Nathan the Prophet, and take the four classes to denote the race of Princes and 
Prophets and Priests and Doctors respectively ; many others both of Jews and of 
Christians understand, as more probable, Nathan the son of David. (See Blayney 
and Newcome in loc. R. Solomon Jarchi, having mentioned both interpretations, 
adds to the last, as an approved opinion, that the family of Shimei was another 
special branch of the house of David; viz. that of Shammua, eldest brother of 
Nathan and Solomon. But is there not another branch, more obvious, and better 
answering the Prophet's words? Shimei (YDW), so called also by St Luke (iii. 26), 
though the book of Chronicles adds an 71 to the name, was in fact the chief repre- 
sentative of the house of David at the close of Zechariah’s age, and was succeeded 
by Hattush his eldest son in Ezra’s day (p. 177, sup.). Thus there would be a climax 

roceeding from the house of David universally to the then leading branch of that 
Fouse, the Nathanic, and thence to its last youthful head Shimei. The omission 
of the word I'S, house, before Shimei alone in this enumeration, is in favour of this 
idea. But the interposed mention of the house of Levi is against it ; and suggests 
rather, by analogy, some eminent order of Levitical teachers to follow. 

However it may be with Levi and Shimei, if the house of Nathan the son of 
David is here put in contradistinction to the house of David generally, the only 
sound interpretation is that given above. To suppose, as some Rave done, that by 
the house of David is meant specially the royal house of Solomon, conceived to be 
represented by Zorobabel, as distinguished from the more private house of Nathan, 
Solomon’s brother, is to violate the analogy of every case where the particular and 
the general are placed in opposition. en the men of Kent are distinguished 
from the men of England, or King’s College from the University of Camloricige, we 
at once respectively understand by the latter all the rest of England beside Kent, 
and ali the other Colleges beside King’s in the University—from which that 
county or that colleze must have some kind of special distinction. To say that 
the general term in either case denoted only the Londoners as distinguished from 
one of the provinces, or Trinity College alone as distinguished from one of the 
small ones, would be felt as most incongruous. 
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in Zorobabel and his descendants the ancestry of the expected 
Christ, is continued and explained in the tradition of later 
times. The celebrated Rabbi Simeon ben Jochai, author of the 
Cabbalistic commentary on the Pentateuch, entitled Zohar, re- 
presents Nathan the son of David as the father, and Nathan’s 
wife as the mother, of the Messiah the Comforter, the son of 
Ammiel™ (Ammiel being the name assigned in 1 Chron. ii. 5 
to the maternal grandfather of both Nathan and Solomon). The 
value of this testimony to the Messiah’s origin from the line 
of Nathan,—a fact which since the rise of Christianity the 
Jewish Doctors have generally suppressed,—is not destroyed, 
though it may be impaired, by the absurdity of its accompani- 
ments™: viz. that the same wife of Nathan and mother of 


"| This title and patronymic designation of the Christ, as foretold by Isaiah 
and David, is not confined to the Zohar. There is a passage quoted in Eisen- 
menger’s Enidecktes Judenthum (Konigsberg, 1711), Part 01. ch. iii. p. 709, from a Rab- 
binical treatise called Athoth Hammashiach, or Signs of the Messiah, in which, after 
describing the horrible acts at the end of the world of the giant Armillus, the son 
of the Stone, before whom the world should tremble, it is said: DMD 13H 82) 
Ynby MID) WY wd INN) Yes. mas ow Sm ID Sxeny ja 
nobon > nnmm 4D one yen mp’ “There shall come before him 
MzNAHEM (or the Comforter) THE SON OF AMMIEL, from the river of Shittim, and 
he shall blow with his nostrils and kill him, as it is written: And with the breath 
of his lips he shall slay the wicked one. (Is. xi 4.) And then shall the kingdom 
be the Logp’s.”. This would sufficiently identify the Menahem son of Ammiel, 
spoken of in the Zohar, with ‘‘the rod of the stem of Jease” in Isaiah, even if this 
same act of the destruction of Armillus were not ascribed elsewhere in the Jewish 
‘writings to the Messiah the son of David, who should thus avenge on that enemy 
the death of the other imaginary Messiah, the son of Ephraim. This name of 
DMIb, the Comforter, ascribed to the conquering Messiah, is remarked by these 
writers as having the same numerical value (138) with MDY¥, the Branch, under 
which name Christ was announced by the prophets Jeremiah and Zechariah; and 
to this is referred the verse, Lam. 1. 16, “THE CoMFORTER that shall relieve (or 
restore) my soul is far from me.” (Vid. Cellarii Institutio Rabbinismi, pp. 67, 68; 
ap. Reland, Analecta Rabbinica, Traj. Rhen. 1723.) The Gemara tells other 
wonderful things of the Christ as expected under this same name from Bethlehem 
(though as the son of Hezekiah, and consequently of Solomon’s line. Vid. Cellar 
Ppp. 63, 69, 70: also the reference to it by Lightfoot, on Matt. ii. 1, &.). 

. #9 This remarkable passage of the Zohar on Num. xv., which was first noticed 
by Schoettgen (Hore Hebr. in Luc. iii. 31) stands thus in the original Chaldaic 
(Vol. 11. fol. 82, ed. Lublin.): Mwso :>y mai on Sy so) nnp on 
NM) OPM NWOT AN OMA I Ty NM man by a ps 
mowao we Nba bax xpby wan yond pbon ‘nose mippie 
DMD NYT WYS NON WI TD PT RANN MAYEN WIN NT TVS 
pone xdp yyy anwapt xddoa om swan pian ont Spy on 
Sy xemp ape pip xan amd apdys pyn poop mn: xpbyn 
pon nde ayn 2? pina onde non aon) swan np xoby 


.y996> ind wa) INN IDL “Again the Prophet saith: Get thee up into the high 
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Christ is she who is announced in Isai. xl. 9, as the bearer of 
glad tidings to Sion (*¥ M'XY3H): who will for this purpose 
ascend “the high mountain,” to wit, the mountain in which 
Moses lies buried, and proclaim the coming Presence of God 
which shall thence pervade the world. 

It is urged against the preceding solution that, when St 
Matthew uses the strongest term, éyévyyoe, by which natural 
procreation can be denoted, and St Luke in tracing the descent 
uses the phrase as evoultero, it is reversing the truth of these 
expressions to find the purely natural descent in the latter, and 
the mere legal imputation of it im the former™. But in the 
Hebrew style the term "T?*, éyévnce, may be possibly used of 
an adoptative or merely legal parentage: while, on the other 
hand, the qualifying phrase in the third Evangelist refers to the 
merely legal parentage of Joseph, with respect to whom alone 
the idea of true and proper paternity is meant to be excluded 
by the term. For the rest, the descent by Nathan does not 
cease to be a legal descent, because there was another legal one 
by which Salathiel and his progeny were adopted by Jeconiah 
into the royal line of Solomon: for the Old Testament supplies 
instances**, of which Zorobabel himself is one, and Salma the 
first lord of Bethlehem in the same genealogy is perhaps ano- 
ther, where the son may be legally set down both to the natural 


mountain, thou that tellest glad tidings to Sion, dc. (Is. xl. 9.) The high moun- 
tain here meant is certainly Mount Abarim, where Moses was buried: for the 


proclaim glad tidings to the world. And with respect to the objection (from the 
words of the text), SHE THAT BRINGETH GLaD TIDINGS TO Siow Is HePusaram 


evangelizer of Sion: and in the world her voice be heard: and two kings in 
the world shall be stirred up to wage war: and then shall the Holy Name 
forth over the world. What then shall she proclaim and affirm? Behold the 
Lorp God will come with strong hand, and hia arm shall rule for him; behold, his 
reward is with him, and his work before him.” (Is. xl. 10.) 

8? Strauss, Vol. 1. p. 174. The expression ‘Joram begat Ozias,” of which we 
have already spoken at such length (p. 154, sup.), sufficiently proves that éyéryce 
may be used otherwise than in the strict sense: and, as Abp. De Marca observes 
(Opuscula, p. 8, Paris, 1681), the word, as applied to the adoptative succession of 
kings, is not without an elegance which relieves the harshness of the expression 
as applied to individuals: for which he adduces the practice of profane Roman 
writers ‘calling the day of succession to the empire the dies natalis, and also Ps. ii. 
6, 7; where the day of inauguration of king David, the typical Christ, is termed 
the day of his progeniture. (The latter reason is good, though we have there a 
-higher mystic import in the rescrrection of Christ, declared to be the Son of God 
with power, by being the first-begotten from the dead.) See also Grot. in Zuc. 


iii. 23. 
. ™ Vid. sup. pp. 169, 170, and also pp. 163—r65. 
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and the adopting parent: while even in the case of the law 
which obliged the brother of the childless deceased to marry his 
widow, that his name might not be lost from Israel, we have 
an instance in the book of Ruth of a marriage contracted with 
that express view”, and yet the progeny (Obed) being set down 
to Boaz the natural parent, though it might have been to the 
deceased Mahlon. In the present signal instance, where both 
are severally recorded, it is to be observed that the promise of 
perpetuity was made to the house of David, who is eminently the 
father of the Christ, not to the particular branch of that house 
which immediately inherited the throne; and that in the four 
places where the promise is. particularly conveyed™ (however 
in them, as in the 72d Psalm, the peaceful reign of Solomon is 
made a type of the future eternal kingdom, yet) the distinction 
is even carefully drawn in all between the conditionality of the 
promise to the immediate son and his successors, which their 
iniquity might suspend or forfeit, and the absolute security of 


* Compare Deut. xxv. 5—9 with Ruth iii. 12, 13; iv. 13—16, particularly 
Boaz’s address to the elders of Bethlehem, “Ruth the Moabitess, the wife of Mahlon, 
have I purchased to be my wife, to raise up the name of the dead upon his inherit- 
ance, that the name of the dead Be not cut off from among his brethren and from the 
gate of this place: ye are witnesses this day.” To this subject we shall have 
occasion to revert hereafter: but our present ent, comparing this with the 
actual sacred genealogy of Ruth iv. 21, and ever elsewhere, cannot be better stated 
than in the words of St Augustine, thus commenting on the words of Moses: 
‘Quod enim additum est, Ft non delebitur nomen ¢jus ex Ierael, potest ita intelligi, 
non quod nomen ejus puer consequenter accipiat, sed quod ille non sine posteritate 
mortuus esse videbitur, et ideo permanet ejus nomen, hoc est memoria. Neque 
enim, etiam si ipse filium genuisset, nomen snum ei fuerat impositurus, ut nomen 
ejus non deleretur ex Israel ; sed ex hoc utique non deleretur, quia non sine liberis 
ex hac vita emigraret ; et hoc jubetur ex ejus uxore frater ejus implere, quod ille 
non potuit. Nam etsi frater non fuisset, et propinquus ducebat uxorem ejua, qui 
sine filiis mortuus eeset, ad suscitandum semen fratri suo; siout fecit Booz ducende 
Ruth, ut semen excitaret propinguo suo, cujus fuerat illa uxor, nec de illo peper- 
erat ; et tamen qui de illa natus est, ex nomine quidem defuncti constitutus est, 
quia filius ejus est dictus, atque ita factum est ut nomen defuncti non deleretur ex 
Israel, nec tamen ejus nomine appellatus est. Que cum ita sint, abundantius 
duobus modis solvi potest Evangelica qurestio, ut unus eorum quos diversos com- 
memorat Matthweus et Lucas, ita fuerit propinquus alteri, ad ducendam ejus 
uxorem, ut alios etiam sursum versus parentes atque majores iste, alios ille, habere 
potuerit. Nam si fratrum filii fuissent, unum habuissent avum; quod non ita est: 
nam secundum Mattheum Mathan est avus Joseph; secundum Lucam vero, non 
Mathan sed Mathath. Quod si quisquam putat esse tantam similitudinem nominis, 
ut ab scriptoribus in una litera erratum sit, ut fieret tam parva et pene nulla 
diversitas, quid de istorum patribus dicendum est? Nam secundum Lacam, Mathath 
filius fuit Levi: secundum Mattheum autem, Mathan ex Eleazar genitus inve- 
nitur: atque ita inde sursum versus diversi sunt patres et avi: et demde majores 
usque ad Zorobabel, &c. &.” (Quast. 46 tn Deuteronom. Opp. Tom. m1. p. 573, 
ed. Benedict.) 

96 2 Sam. vii. 8—16; 1 Chron. xvii. 7—15; Ps. lxxxix. and cxxxii. Compare 
particularly the clauses 30—32 and 33—37 in the former Psalm, answering to cor- 
responding clauses in each of the two historical books. (See also 2 Chron, vi. 16.] - 
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the ultimate promise to David. In fact, the impieties of which 
Solomon himself set the first example, and of which Ahaz and 
Manasseh were the most flagrant instances, prevailed over the 
goodness of Hezekiah and others to make void the conditional 
promise: and when the last kings had filled up the measure of 
their iniquity, the villainy of Ishmael comes as the crowning mark 
of the reprobation of that “seed royal,” and the transfer of its 
principality to another Branch, that of Nathan: in which, though 
no proper royalty is renewed like that of David, and though 
those who succeeded as chiefs of the people in that dependent 
epoch, gave place, in the troubles that followed, to the sacer- 
dotal line of the Maccabees, and afterwards to Herod, still was a 
glimpse afforded, according to the prophetic method, of the 
eternal royalty which all Israel yet expected to spring thence, 
which was to triumph over all. apostasies, and give peace to 
Israel and to the world®’. 

Such then being the explanation of the former divergency 
between David and Salathiel, which we are assisted in verifying 
by the records of the ancient dispensation, we may now proceed 
to the latter one, nearer to our great subject, in which we are 
without that aid; precluded as it is here by the failure of the 
intimations to this effect, ‘Soo'ler, wiih xii, &o Eeok: navi Be-7 but above 
all, perhaps, the divine address in the latter prophet to Sedekiah, the last earthly 


tenant of the throne of David and Solomon (Ezek. xxi. 25—27), as one whose day 
of just retribution was come, whose throne should be overturned and “ be no more, 
UNTIL HE COME WHOSE RIGHT IT 18 (ORY!) owe XA“), and I will give 
it Him.” That such is the right of the Messiah, the son of David, announced here 
in the very terms of the patriarch Jacob (as they were understood by the oldest 
interpreters), viz. as the rightful owner® of the Sceptre over Israel and the Gentiles, 
in the original benediction of Judah, Gen. xlix. 10, was as constantly the faith of 
the expecting Jews, as from the tenour of the Annunciation to the Blessed Virgin 
it has constituted the faith of Christians. It is clear that Ezekiel’s prediction was 
in no true sense fulfilled in Zorobabel, however he might be a type and earnest of 
its fulfilment. It is equally clear, by the confession of the unbelieving Jews 
themselves, that the title of the Branch in Zechariah’s prophecy was only repre- 


sentatively his; its accomplishment being reserved for that root of Jesse (the true 
“$3 and MDY¥) to whose standard the Gentiles should seek. 


e oy Nam2 “TY, due dy cA0y @ dwécara: (LXX. ap. Just. M. de &c) [So,s 


Ida? 0 {ZL (872) J dl is re) w) (Sandia) 
NMDoD x ANT, NIIP NNy TY is the Chaldee paraphrase of the yet more 
ancient Onkelos: “Until Messiah come, wHosz 1s the Kingdom (or Sceptre).” Of the truth of 
this reading and interpretation of M98? as synonymous with $5 “WH, and the identity of im- 
in the clanses of Jacob and Ezekiel (as well as the irrelevancy of the Ephraimitic name of 

and Moses (Oxford, 


rt 
Enitoh here), see Durell On the P of Jacob 1763), pp. 61—G6 ; 
also Jahn, Appendix Hermeneutica (Vienne, 1816), pp. 174—187. 
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Davidic royalty, the consequent privacy of its hereditary repre- 
sentatives, the absence of the inspired record from Israel, and 
the loss of the previously existing genealogies”® at the great dis- 
persion. St Luke speaks of Joseph, the legal or reputed father 
of our Lord, as the son of Hels the son of Matthat (or, as many 
old MSS. and versions read, of Matthan) the son of Levi the son 
of Melchi, who is the fourteenth in descent from Rhesa the son 
of Zorobabel; the ascent proceeding through a series of names 
in which we may observe some coincidences with the line of 
Zorobabel’s descendants for ten generations through the second 
son, as given in the first book of Chronicles, but not sufficiently 
determinate and unambiguous to enable us positively to affirm 
their identity ®. St Matthew, on the other hand, calls the father 
of Joseph Jacob the son of Matthan the son of Eleazar, who in 
his third tessarodecad is removed by only six generations from 
Abiud the son of Zorobabel: his list containing (except for the 
name of Joseph’s grandfather) no one in the least agreeing with 
those of St Luke, or which can be pronounced identical with the 
names of Zorobabel’s descendants in the Chronicles®. Now 
whether this latter genealogy, evidently cut short of about half 
its actual number, belongs to the family of Meshullam the first- 
born of Zorobabel (from whom, however, the inherited night of 
primogeniture appears to have passed subsequently to the de- 
scendants of his next brother*! Hananiah), or to some one of the 


% Flavius Josephus could say.of his own priestly genealogy, rip rod yévous 
hay sadoxyy, ws évy rats Snpoclacs SéXrots dvayeypauperny eEvpor, 
ovrws waparleua. (J ceeph. * § 1.) From certain minute rules of enquiry, 
prescribed in the Misnic t [ZT P, on Espousals, respecting the ancestry of 
such as sought alliance with the sacerdotal families, some ure represented as exempt 
by virtue of their well-known nobility ; viz. those whose fathers were public judges 
or notaries (Q'D1Y), or collectors of alms; also, according to one Rabbi, those 
who had attestations of good birth from the council of a certain town, Jeshana 
near Sephoris (or Dio-cmsarea) in Galilee; also, according to another, those who 
had been enrolled in the royal army —b0 by NID IDDND. (Mishua, ed. Surenhus. 
Tom. 1. p. 380.) This prefessedly relates to the state of affairs between the time 
of Ezra and the last destruction of the temple: but the notoriety which existed in 
sO Many cases would not immediately perish in the centuries next following that 
event, during which this statute was committed to writing. 

2 Vid. sup. p. 177. 

30 It has occurred to some to identify Azor, the third mentioned after Zorobabel 
in this abri genealogy, with Azrikom, the youngest of the three sons of Neariah 
the son of Shemaiah (or Shimei) in r Chron. iii. 23; and Absd, the first men- 
tioned after Zorobabel, with Obadiah the grandfather of Shemaiah. If this hypo- 
thesis, which is altogether precarious and needing support, were admitted, we 
might conceive St Matthew's 'Af:od3 “Tif. IN and St Luke’s "Iodda i1T1i7' to be 
identical, and the two lines to divide from the Mattathias of the latter, till united 
again either in Matthan or in Joseph. 

31 This appears from the purguance of Hananiah’s line, in 1 Chron. iii., at least 
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five sons that follow the daughter Shelomith in the Old Testa- 
ment enumeration, it is not difficult to conceive the compati- 
bility of the two accounts, after what we have seen of the Jewish 
practice in the former instance. A failure of issue in the most 
honoured of these branches of the house of Zorobabel might be 
supplied by adoption from the other: or (if the case of Jeconiah 
is not applicable here) it might be that, agreeably to the pro- 
vision of the levirate law (Deut. xxv.), the widow of the deceased 
childless person was espoused to a member of the other house, if 
only some near connexion by the mother’s side might bring 
such a one within the obligations of that statute, to raise up 
seed to his brother of David’s lineage: and the offspring, in 
either case, might be severally reckoned to the branch which 
bore it and to that into which it was ingrafted. 

What then prevents our applying to this difficulty a solu- 
tion so generally deemed satisfactory for the former one? One 
consideration only is opposed to it: viz. the supposed necessity 
that one at least of the Evangelists must directly exhibit the 


to the eighth generation, whereas no son of Meshullam is recorded ; and from the 

rince of David's house in Ezra’s time being also of the line of Hananiah ; though 

re (Hattush), like Meshullam, left that dignity to his brother’s descendants, not 
own. 

The ordinary Jewish tradition, as conveyed in the Chronicle called Seder Olam 
Zuta, states that Meshullam succeeded his father Zorobabel upon his return to 
Babylon to die there (a point on which the Rabbins are singularly unanimous) ; 
and that he was succeeded on his death, which is ignorantly ref to the age of 
Alexander, by Hananiah, who is also made his son instead of his brother. This 
Hananiah, ‘“‘whom wise men directed,” while ‘ Potran, Salmon, Alascarus, and 
Mapporis were kings of the Greeks” (!), was succeeded by his son Berachia, 
similarly directed in the reign of the Seleucidw, in the time of whose son and 
sucoessor, Hasadiah, the Maccabean insurrection took place: who is again succeeded 
by Jeshaiah, still ‘‘directed by the wise,” in the time of Alexander Jannzus: his 
eon and successor, Obadiah, is similarly succeeded by Shemaiah, directed as before ; 
and he by Shecaniah, till the destruction of the second temple by Titus. (Seder 
Olam, pp. 109—111, ed. Meyer, Amst. 1699.) I need not eay that all this, as 
history, is thoroughly worthless ; even the genealogical succeasion being an appa- 
rently wanton inversion of that in the Paralipomena. But the tradition is not 
without its use in one respect, as showing the tenacity with which the Jews clung 
to the idea of a succession of princes of David’s line, even when the Asmonman 
and Herodian dynasties were in power; and ascribed to these legitimate repre- 
sentatives of David the attributes of sovereign rule, with the aid of the council of 
the Sanhedrim, of which all history declares them destitute. 

As for the story mentioned by Lucas Brugensis and others on Luke iii. 24, that 
the Janna of that genealogy was the last prince of the house of Jeconiah, and yet 
identical with the ongwan Hyrcanus of Josephus (Antig. XII. cc. 4, 5), and that 
Antiochus Epiphanes, by confiscating his property, ca the poverty of Christ’s 
immediate ancestors,—it rests, not on the authority of Josephus, who has nothing 
of the kind in his narration of the acts of that tyrant, but on the Pseudo-Philo of 
that most impudent forger Annius of Viterbo; who also makes these ancestors of 


Christ rulers of the Israelites, each with an appropriate title: as stated by Erasmus 
in loc, 
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descent of our Lord’s only earthly parent, the Blessed Virgin 
Mary. Now, however apparently reasonable this expectation 
may be, which, upon the Straussian principle in the line of 
argument we are now combating, must necessarily, as a predo- 
minant idea, have produced genealogies accordant with it, it 
ought, on the principles of those who are not pantheists, but 
investigators of the ways of One whose thoughts are infinitely 
higher and deeper than our own, to yield to the actual phe- 
nomena of the revelation. Such severe attention to the matter 
of fact alone in the first instance is recognized as true philo- 
sophy in searching out the laws of nature; where the considera- 
tion of final causes is deemed by Bacon infructuous in conclu- 
sions, however wise and pious and useful, when the fact is other- 
wise ascertained. It were well if this true principle of modern 
philosophy were carried into the investigation of revealed truth 
more generally than it has been during the period of its rule 
over physical enquiries, or if the ages usually taxed with blind 
ignorance of this principle were imitated in the care and reve- 
rence with which they have observed it in this instance. For 
surely if we look simply to the terms of both genealogies with a 
view of ascertaining how far our natural expectation is there 
satisfied, it is scarcely possible to imagine any language more 
explicit and unambiguous than what in both places meets us: 
either that of St Matthew, who says, Mar@ady 5¢ éyévvnce tov 
‘laxoB’ "laxoB Sé éyévvnce tov "lwond tov dvipa Maplas, 
EF Hs eyevvnOn "Inoods 6 Aeyopevos Xptotos: or that again 
of St Luke, who speaks of Jesus as being, but in general repute 
or legal estimation only, ds évou (lero, vids Iwond, tou ‘HX 
tod MarOar rod Aevt rod MeAyl «7.A. Submitted to the rules 
of ordinary criticism, no language can be conceived more ac- 
cordant with the combined purpose of tracing the descent of 
Joseph, and of asserting that not he, but his lawful wife Mary 
only, was actually parent of our Lord. No words could more 
effectually refute the & priori argument of Strauss and others, 
who, on no ground whatever but the assumed incompatibility of 
these two purposes, would dissever the authorship of these gene- 
alogies from that of the narratives in which they severally he, 
or more strongly discountenance, at the same time, those among 
orthodox Christians who alone give real materials to such ob- 
jectors, by themselves treating the two ideas as if they were 
13—2 
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incompatible, and founding solely on that assumption their cri- 
ticism of one out of the two Evangelists. 

The definiteness of the Evangelists’ testimony on this point 
is assuredly not impaired by consulting, what is ever the surest 
guide to their meaning, the ideas of the great body by whom 
their writings were received and preserved. If we ask what is 
the testimony of the early Church respecting that which is gram- 
matically so plain in the sacred record, we find no tradition 
more clear, more perpetual and universal, than that which re- 
presents the two genealogies as differing only in giving the na- 
tural and the legal descent of Joseph. From the earliest period 
of the Church, when these apparently discrepant passages were 
scrutinized, down to the fifteenth century, no pressure of the 
difficulty on the one hand, and no reverence on the other for 
the Blessed among women, and her undivided prerogative (so 
manifest in both these passages, and so constantly imprinted on 
Christian faith from its first commencement) as sole human 
parent of the Divine Redeemer, ever tempted even her ardent 
votaries to transfer either of these genealogies from the reputed 
legal father to her. It was not till the era of what is commonly 
called the revival of letters that some of the Roman commu- 
nion®, departing from the approved Schoolmen as well as Fa- 
thers, began to pronounce it due and reasonable that St Luke 
should give the genealogy of the Virgin. And the same method 
of both cutting the knot of difficulty in comparing the two 
Evangelists, and satisfying the apparent requisition of reason in 
the case, was eagerly adopted by a large proportion of Protes- 
tants, with whom, from Luther, Chemnitz, Gomar and others’, 
to the present time, this has ever been a favourite, though not 
a universal, exposition. It was then found that Heli might be 
after all the father, not of Joseph who is named, but of Mary 
understood: nay that, despite of the radical distinction in 


33 This was done first apparently in the 16th century by the Franciscan Petrus 
Galatinus, de Arcanis Catholice Veritatis, Lib. vit. c. 12 (departing here from the 
excellent author of the thirteenth century, from whom the best parte of his book 
are stolen, the Dominican Raymund Martin; who, in his Pugio Fidei (p. 745, 
&c. ed. Carpzov. maintains the old opinion of Christians on this matter): after- 
wards by Dominicus a Soto, Jansenius, and a few others, whom Spanheim cites as 
his Papal precursors in the new opinion. 

83 Vid. Spanhem. Dub. Ev. Tom. 1. p. 105, Surenhus. Conciliationes, pp. 323, 
324, where the different opinions are detailed. Piscator, having once adopted this 
view, afterwards abandoned it for the ancient opinion : like several others in later 
times. 
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Hebrew between the two names, Heli might be formed from 
Eliakim, which, as in 2 Kings xxiii. 34, is convertible to Joa- 
kim*™, the name traditionally assigned to the father of the bless- 
ed Virgin. And since it was somewhat too harsh to understand 
‘Iaond rod ‘HA/ to mean “of Joseph who was the son-in-law of 
Heli,” a further expedient was found to supersede that necessity. 
It was found that the article rod, both here and to the end of 
the pedigree, does not agree, as is usual in such statements, with 
viovd understood, referring always to the preceding name as its 
subject, but belongs ever on the contrary to the name that fol- 
lows it (notwithstanding the very adverse circumstance that the 
first name ’Iwond has no article); these generations not being 
governed by one another, but all governed by the single nomi- 


3’ This exchange of the name from Dp’ Sx « Deus stabiliet” for the equiva- 
lent, but more emphatic, D'p’ 33’, “*O ON stabiliet,” made firat by the Egyptian 
conqueror Necho, in the vain hope of confirming the authority of his tributary 
king, the son of Josiah, over the people of Palestine*, may indeed have been 
repeated elsewhere. But the first element of this name Eliakim, viz. Ore Deus, 
differs in its initial radical letter and etymology from ‘> ‘HA, with which it is 
here sought to connect it, as completely and incommutably as do their respective 


correlatives in Arabic, Allah éJ\ and Au . The difference, though inex- 


pressible in any other than the Semitic lan es, is in them real and insuperable : 
and therefore the notion of Vossius de Gen. J. C. p. 31, as though “ Joakim non 
alius sit ac Eliakim, Eli vero ex Eliakim per precisionem, in nominibus propriis 
haud insolentem, factum videatur,” is less worthy of that great philologer than of 
the Pseudo-Philo or Annius, who first broached it. 

Putting the etymology however aside, a support to this opinion, of the father 
of the Virgin being also called Heli, may be found in a Homily bearing the name 
of Alcuin, de Nat. Virg. Maria (Opp. Tom. 11. p. §40). ‘‘ Nec nos latet, quod de 
ejus sancta nativitate liber legitur a quibusdam, ubi describitur meritum genitoris 
atque genitricis ejusdem Virginis, et vocabulum utriusque, HELI videlicet atque 
ANNA. Quod opusculum apocryphum, sicut etiam de Transitu ejusdem Virginis 
alterum habetur; ne reciperetur ab Ecclesia certum pro incerto, dubium pro vero.” 
Now, though neither the author of the Homily, nor of the apocryphal book thus 
worthily censured, had any more idea of identifying this Heli with the Heli of our 
Lord's genealogy, than of identifying Anna, the constant traditional name of the 
Virgin s mother, with the holy widow who worshipped the infant Saviour in the 
temple, this testimony, such as it is, to the name of the Virgin’s father, comes in 
aid of the modern Gloss on Luke iii. 23: and may take its place by the equally 
solitary testimony which the learned Lightfoot has been able to find among the ene- 
mies of Christianity (though he does not express himself confidently as to the truth 
of his interpretation of its import), where a certain Jew is reported to have seen 
Mariam the daughter of Eli, “in the shades,” and tormented. Hore Heb. in loc. 
For as to the two other Rabbinical statements alleged by P. Galatinus to the same 
effect, (de Arcanis Cath. Ver. p. 408, ed. Francof. 1602), though repeated in 
respectable authors since, their spuriousness will be manifest to any who will com- 
pare Carpzov. Introductio in Theolog. Jud. cap. 12, p. 102, Lips. 1687. 


® This remarkable circumstance is connected by J. D. Michaelis, in the Gottingen Transactions 

of 1751, with a singular speculation of J. M. Gesner in the same volume (pp. 245—-262, and 267— 
290), concerning the use of the Sacred Hebrew Tet: maton by the ms as a divine 
symbol; also t this IEHOOYA was the origin of their worship &ia ray anta GwrndvTwy, as 
reported Demetrius Phaloreus and others, and that the same Name is implied in the seven 
poca] sp. 
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St John Damascene, with the addition of calling Melchi the son 
of Levi instead of Joanna, thus making it probable that the 
words rod Aevf were not omitted but transposed: and also giv- 
ing to Melchi a brother called Panther®™, whose son Bar-Panther 
begat Joakim the father of the Blessed Virgin Mary, and second 
cousin, according to this tradition, of Joseph. St Ambrose gives 
the statement of Africanus without these additions, in his Com- 
mentary on St Luke: but with respect to the two sons of Estha, 
he cites the tradition as purporting that it was Jacob that died 
childless, and Heli that performed the required duty of perpetu- 
ating his name and family. “Traditur enim Matthan, qui a 
Salomone genus duxit, Jacob genuisse filium, et uxore superstite 
decessisse, quam postea Melchi accepit uxorem, ex qua generatus 
est Heli: rursus Heli, fratre sine luberis decedente, copulatus est 
Sratris uxort, et generat filium Joseph, quit juata legem Jacolt 
filius dicitur®.” And this last version of the tradition is pre- 
ferred by Grotius, De Marca, Lamy, and others; because it is 
most agreeable to the character of St Matthew's genealogy to 


A more tenable, though still precarious, argument for expunging the later Levi 
and Matthat is found in Irenswus’s enumeration of only seventy-two generations 
from the first to the second Adam, which can only be verified by the omission of 
three names, i.e. assuming these to be the two above-mentiened, and the post- 
diluvian Cainan (Iren. adv. Herreses, Lib. 111. cap. 33). 

% S. Joann. Damasc. de Fide Orthodoxa, Lib. Iv. cap. 15. But according to 
Epiphanius, Heres. 78, Panther was the name, not of the Blessed Virgin's proge- 
nitors, but of Jacob, the father of Joseph the carpenter and of Clopas, both of 
whom are said by him to have borne the same cognomen of Tlav@jp. This is a 
matter of some interest, because the name by which the unbelieving Jews have 
ever termed our Lord and Saviour, when ascribing his miracles of healing to 
magical art, is NII 32 1, Jesu son of Pandera. This name, severally written 
in the Gemara and other Jewish writings NID and NW ID—or, as Celsus 
obtained it from the Jews of his day, Ilay0:jpa—is by all these ascribed to the 
Sather of Jesus, and connected with hideous blasphemies by all (rv¢Aés, as Origen 
said of Celsus’s informants, pvdorohoaryres Thy porxelay ris wapOdvov cal Tob 
TlavOjpa, cal roy réxrova étwoduevoy aibriy, to evade the undeniable facts of St 
Matthew’s first chapter, without admitting the miraculous conception). Whether 
the Talmud and the 7oldoth Jesu agree with Celsus’s informants in distinguishing 
Pandera from Joseph, or whether in calling the former Joseph Pandera, and the 
affianced husband (whom they represent aa a just youth) Johanan, they must be 
considered as varying their story, and including Joseph with Mary in their execrable 
slander ®, is a matter of doubt. Wagenseil, who pursues the subject at length in 
his Tela Ignea Satane, pp. 22—32, is for the former opinion; Grotius and Vossius 
for the latter (which would confirm the accuracy of Epiphanius’s tradition of 
J oven being called Panther, by the testimony of unbelieving as well as Christi 

ews). 

49 Ambrosii Opera, Tom. 1. p. 1319, ed. Benedict. (Paris, 1686). 


* That these detestable stories are purely Jewish, not Gnostical,—also that they had no ex- 
istence at first, when spuriousness of birth was never objected to our Lord by his most malignant 
enemies, but were invented in the 2nd century, when circular letters against Christianity were 
sent to all the synagogues, as rted by Justin Martyr and Eusebius—is well arpued by Grotius 
on Matt. xxvii. 63, and Act. xxviil. 32, and by Thilo in a note on the Gospel of emus (Cod. 
Apocryph. N. T. pp. 528, 7). 
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exhibit the legal descent of Joseph, as before with respect to 
Salathiel the heir of the kings; while St Luke, writing to Gen- 
tiles, gives the natural parentage of both. 

Now though the omission of the two unquestionable names 
of Levi and Matthat, or Matthan, concurs with the indications 
of imperfect confidence in the accuracy of this detail in the 
mind of its faithful reporter®, to forbid our implicit adoption of 
it exactly as it stands; and though the grandfather of Joseph 
bearing the same name, nearly if not quite, in both genealogies, 
might rather induce the suspicion that Heli and Jacob are 
either whole brothers, or different names of one and the same 
father of Joseph, and that the question should be carried fur- 
ther back, viz. to account for the double paternity of this 
grandfather Matthan, (sprung from Levi the son of Melchi in 
one genealogy, and from Eleazar the son of Eliud in ano- 
ther)"; this mode of conciliation is that which alone met the 


© Of one of these we have already remarked the nature and the limits in 
Note 36; and it is observable that, where most doubting the accuracy of his 
informants, Africanus expresses the fullest confidence in their veracity: roi Zwrf- 
pos ol xara odpxa ovyyevels, efr’ ob» gaynriayres, ef0 dards exdiddoxovres, rdvrws 
dé dAnGetovres..... Nor will the improbability of the story which he thus prefaces 
as circulated amongst them concerning Herod's origin, in which they are at 
variance with Josephus and other evidence, but which the feeling of their own 
wrongs would easily induce them to credit, prove them unworthy of belief in 
matters that came within their own knowledge; such as Herod's destroyin 
several Davidic genealogies (a thing most highly agreeable to his character, an 
dread of the expected Measiah), or this matter of the double marriage of Estha. 
Isaac Casaubon, though in his first Exercitation on Barontus (p. 22 seq., ed. 
Francof. 1615), he utterly discredits their story of the Idumean robbers, and of 
Herod’s alienation from Torael in blood and religion, and not content with esta- 
blishing against that story the legitimacy of his ancestry’s insition from the Idu- 
mean to the Jewish stock, proceeds to the extreme of ing even his Davidic 
character from the existence of the Herodians us a Jewish sect (p. 34), yet fully 
admits the value of the same persons’ testimony in this matter of our Lord’s 
double genealogy. ‘‘ Non puto extare aliquid istis aué antiquius, aut fide dignius.” 
The mind of that eminent scholar and critic rejects the attempts to evade the 
difficulty by explaining away the words of St Luke: and his testimony to the 
value of this tradition may well outweigh that of many Rabbinists or mere 
theorists. 

41 The opinion of the identity of Matthat and Matthan, suggested as we have 
seen by St Augustine, Quest. 46 in Deut., is embraced by Luther and Junius, though 
their modes of reconciling the genealogies are different. May not the actual 
tradition of the Desposyni have been the following?! Matthan of the house of 
Abiud was the first husband of Estha, and Melchi of the house of Rhesa the 
second: the issues of these marriages were respectively Jacob and Levi: the 
former dying childless, his widow was married by his -brother Levi: the son 
thus begotten to preserve Jacob’s name and inheritance in Israel was therefore 
called by the name of the deceased’s father Matthan: and this second Matthan, or 
Miatthat, was the father of Heli the father of Joseph. The two generations next 
above Joseph are upon this hypothesis omitted by St Matthew, lke many others 
in his genealogy: and the substitution of Heli for Levi in the report of Africanus 
might be accounted for by his referring the statement he heard to Joseph instead 
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difficulties of the case, as they struck those most capable of 
understanding and appreciating them. And the consistency 
and probability of this method, which has the best credential, 
that of early tradition, in its favour, may be well defended 
against those modern interpreters who are led to scout it ao 
worthless, partly by their attachment to Rabbinical authority 
in these matters, and partly by reliance on @ priori views, and 
the equally novel and violent interpretation which has been given 
to the third Gospel. We are told on the authority of the Mishna 
and its commentators, respecting the duty towards brothers’ 
widows imposed by the Mosaic code“, that from the obligations 
of that law brothers merely by the mother’s side are altogether 
excluded,—that, in the words of Maimonides, “ uterine brothers 


of his grandfather, the memory also of the i being probebly not so 
accurate as to forbid their admitting the mistake. But however this may be, 

their mention of Melchi the fourth above Joseph as the second husband (though 
the copies of the Gospel in their time as well as ours placed him thus remote from 
our Lord’s reputed father, and a mere attempt to reconcile the Gospels would have 
naturally led rather to a comparison of Matthat with Matthan), we seem to per- 
ceive, both that their statement was founded simply on the recollection of a fact, 
and that its reporters also have not suffered their own recollection of St Luke's 
text to interfere with the substantial faithfulness of their representation. 

43 See the Misnic Tract NMI" NIDH on this subject, occupying the first 
of the third volume of Surenhusius’s edition. Selden in his Uxor Hbraica, Lib. 1. 
Cap. 12, observes: “ Animadvertendum est Talmudicorum sententiam illam reosp- 
tissimam, qua fratres uterinos ad hanc legem non spectare docent, planissime ad- 
versari eis, qui in D. N. Jesu Christi genealogia Jacob et Heli uterinos fuisse 
fratres asserentes, alterum alterius sine liberis demortui uxorem ex hac lege sum- 
sisse contendunt.” For this legal opinion, which he adopts as his own and es 
further in his treatise on Hebrew Succession to Property, ch. 14, he cites, as 
Jewish authorities, the Gemara Babylonica tit. Basa Bathra, fol. 11, Halacoth 

th, num. 31, Mosis Mekotzi precep. affirm. 51. The opposition is indeed 
clear and undenied. 

Another great jurist, Hugo Grotius, adopts the same opinion of the inadmissi- 
bility of uterine brothers; not, however, like Selden, from deference to Rabbinical 
authority, but reasoning from the spirit of the law of levirate, as concerning only 
succeesion to property: and on the principles laid down by him, the exclusion 
would be done away if the mother were éwlx\npes, i.e. without brothers, and 
therefore possessed of patrimonial property in her own right, to which her sons 
would succeed. In thus objecting to Africanus’s story, Grotius is not led by the 
same views as Spanheim, Lightfoot, and others, in thi argument : for he, like 
Casaubon, rejects altogether the modern mode of explaining away St Luke’s 
parentage of Joseph, and considers that there is nothing more authoritative and 
deserving notice on this question than the report of the Desposyni: only he thinks, 
very reasonably, that the interval between the events and their testimony might 
unite with a misunderstanding or preconceived opinion in Africanus, to cause 
some depravation in it. His modification is this, that while Jacob and Heli were, 
as above, both sons of Eatha by the respective fathers (Matthan of Abiud’s line, 
and Melchi of Rhesa’s), and the elder of the uterine brothers died childless, Joseph 
the son of the younger Heli is only called the son of Jacob because he succeeded. 
to his estate. Bat this seems too substantial a change of the story, to come under 
the character of an insensible depravation: and it were surely better, even adopting 
Grotius’s principles, to conceive Estha an heiress, and accept the solution as given 
by St Ambrose (p. 200 sup.). 
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are not reckoned brothers” by the law,—that consequently such 
@ conjuncture as is here supposed to account for a double pater- 
nity where the grandfathers are also different, is a legal impos- 
sibility. It is true that the Talmudic doctors say this: they 
say also that none beside a brother, that is, no one who had not 
the same father and mother, or at least the same father, could 
come under the terms of the obligation stated in Deut. xxv. 
5—10, and the penalty of the “loosing of the shoe,” as they 
commonly term it, annexed to its non-observance: and they 
state further, that the law fell into desuetude long before the 
time now in question (and consequently, as we may add, long 
before any written record of their own interpretative traditions), 
viz. at the time of the captivity of Babylon“. Yet looking at 
the period when this usage was confessedly in force, and in 
unison with the habits and feelings of the people, every thing 
appears opposed to this close restriction of the Talmudists. In 
the ante-Mosaic instance of Tamar, we see an intimation given, 
that in the event of brothers failing, or being withholden from 
performing this duty, even a father might acknowledge it as a 
righteous obligation on himself“, It is equally certain, in the 
period of the Judges, that Boaz was not very nearly related 
to the deceased son of Elimelech and Naomi; yet he declares 
to the people of Bethlehem, when purchasing the inheritance 
of the childless defunct person, that he then espouses the wife 
of Mahlon, in order “to raise up the name of the deceased 
upon his inheritance :” nor did he do this before summoning all 
the relatives of the deceased, to know whether among them 
some might be found nearer of kin than himself, to take the 
estate encumbered with the same obligation. This certainly, to 
say the least, looks like a reference to the law of Deut. xxv., 
as well as to the antecedent usage, common to the Jews with 


4 Vid. P. Fagius in Deut. xxv. 6, 9; Turner's Boaz and Ruth, p. 184; the 
latter contending even that the law was disused long before. Both opinions are 
refuted not only by the positive testimony of writers more ancient and trustworthy 
than the later Rabbins, but by the singular minuteness with which, at a period 
very long subsequent to the return from Babylon, the Misnic doctors themselves 
lay down the law on this subject, for all conceivable variety of cases. Mishna, ué 
sup., Tom. IN. pp. 1—s§. It is not thus that men discuss a law which had been 
obsolete for eight centuries before their writing: the material of the statement is 
evidently a traditional recollection, however confused and undigested, of what was 
the common law and usage in Palestine, as adjudged by the Jewish lawyers before 
the last great dispersion. 

“ Gen. xxxviii. 8—11 and 26. 

© Ruth iv. 10, 11, 123 coll. iii. 12, 13 and iv. 4, 5, 6. 
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some Gentile“ nations; and the reference to Tamar in the re- 
sponse of the Bethlehemites confirms the idea. It should seem, 
therefore, most evident that in the ancient understanding of the 
law on this head, the reason why brethren only are mentioned 
in that statute is because the obligation to perpetuate the de- 
ceased’s name in this manner was properly and primarily theirs: 
but that where there were no brothers, the obligation descended 
to those next of kin, and included even a very wide range of 
relationship. And if the Talmudists are therefore at variance 
with the ancient Israelites in this respect, why are we to believe 
on their authority, that uterine brothers are peculiarly ex- 
cluded? For remote as we grant these to have been esteemed, 
in the spirit of the Hebrew law, in comparison with a much less 
degree of consanguinity on the father’s side, we may judge, 
notwithstanding, from analogy, that as females might inherit 
when there were no sons”, so, if paternal kindred failed, ra- 
ther than that the name of the deceased should be allowed to 
perish, a relative even by the female line might take the place 
and perform the duty of a father’s kinsman. And does not 
the book of Ruth itself contain one unequivocal indication that 
the very relative now in question, the brother by the mother’s 
side only, might perform that office for the deceased? It is 
certainly difficult to understand otherwise that part of Naomi's 
address to her desolate daughters-in-law, where she introduces, 
for the purpose of setting aside, the idea of her own marrying 
again, and having husbands to bestow upon them™. It is diffi- 

4 See the proofs of the Attic law, Orbam proximus ducat (as stated by Donatus 
on Terence's Phormio), in Grotius’s note on Matt. i. 16. There was also an an- 
cient Egyptian law, agains t the observance of which there is a rescript of the 
Emperor Zeno, prescribing the levirate obligation in the case of wives merely 
betrothed to the deceased brother, and yet virgins: (a case to which the whole of 
the Pharisaical school of Shammai, and the Samaritans also, would restrict the 
levirate law of Moses: though refuted in this by several O. T. examples. Mishna, 
Tom. 1. pp. 42, 49 Grot. in Deut. xxv. Turner's Boaz and Duth, p. 11r7). 
The Brahmans of India also speak of a similar law as in force in the earlier and 
better ages of the world, though now in the Cali Yuga it is prohibited as in- 
cestuous: just as the present Jews, according to Fagius, anathematize the continual 
practice of a law, which was strictly obligatory on them when they had landed 
possessions and inheritance. 

« Numbers xxxvi. 

® Ruth i. 11—13. For the manner in which the Rabbins evade the plain 
import of this place, vid. Selden, de Successionibus, p. §7; Turner, ué sup., p. 158 
—161. According to Grotius’s view of the law of levirate, as stated in note 42, 
sup., this obligation could not possibly devolve on the future sons of Naomi, unless 
she had been herself an heiress like the daughters of Selophehad, so that the 


prospective sons would have an equal right to her inheritance with the sons 
deceased. But that this was not the case, is clear from ch. iv. 3, proving that 
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cult to understand this otherwise than as indicating that if 
she had such,—(which at her age was hopeless, and moreover 
required too long waiting on the part of Orpah and Ruth),— 
the obligation which Boaz afterwards took on himself would 
have properly devolved on them ; and not only would the duty 
of perpetuating the family and name of the deceased Chilion 
and Mahlon descend in strictness to these merely uterine bro- 
thers, the children of Naomi by another husband, and efface 
the stain of incest which would otherwise attach to such a con- 
nexion by the law’, but it would then become also the widows’ 
duty to await the time when that obligation could be discharged, 
and not think of any other husbands than these. 

The only real difficulty, therefore, which is created by the 
Talmudic view of the law in question, is this: how far it may be 
conceived to represent the ideas and practice of the Jews at the 
time we are now considering—the age of our Lord’s more im- 
mediate ancestry, towards the close of the Asmonzan period. 
But the Jewish monuments of that age are far from confirming 
on this matter the notions of the Misnic doctors. Instead of 
their absolute restriction of the obligation in Deut. xxv. 5, to the 
son of the same father, and the consequent understanding of the 
term “If wird viro alieno as comprising every one, however 
near in blood, beside that nearest fraternity—as St Jerome (fa- 
vouring here the more recent Jewish notion) renders it “non 
nubet alter:”—the older Alexandrine interpreters of the Penta- 
teuch, by rendering it avdpi pr) éyyifovrs, indicate the Jewish 
understanding of their time to be, that any one who was not 
thus a stranger, 1.e. who was near of kin to the deceased, might 
be a subject of the obligation of that statute. Even the circum- 
stance of their rendering the single word BQ', levir, not by its 
proper well-known Greek word danp, but by the periphrasis 
adedpcs tod avdpés, may be not improbably conceived to inti- 
mate the same thing; considering the large general use of the 
term aderdes, brother, in the Hellenistic writings, as in the New 
Testament. But to come nearer to the argument before us. 
‘Whereas the Talmudists are reduced, on their principles, to 
separate altogether from that Mosaic statute the act of Boaz in 
the land, which Naomi held, was not her own patrimony, but that of her late 


husband Elimel ech. 
# Leviticus xviii. 6, 16. 
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espousing the Moabitic widow of his deceased kinsman; the 
opinion of an older Hebrew, a Pharisee well instructed from his 
earliest youth® in all the law and customs of his nation, Flavius 
Josephus, proves the notion of the Jews in the Ceesars’ age to have 
been altogether different. For he connects the transaction in ‘his 
narrative of it with the law of Deut. xxv., even to the loosening 
of the shoe, and spitting in the face of the recusant kinsman, 
The law which that kinsman was superseded for not fulfilling, 
and which was fulfilled by Boaz himself, was, therefore, in the 
estimation of the Jews of our Saviour’s time, as well as in the 
internal aspect of the case, the law of levirate and no other. 
And consequently, with a proof so indubitably Jewish of the 
novelty as well as the groundlessness of the Rabbinical com- 
ments, we have no reason from the Hebrew law, as ever prac- 
tised and understood in Palestine, to suspect the goodness of 
the most ancient solution which has descended to us. As So- 


60 Joseph. Antig. Jud. Lib. xx. cap. 11, § 2, et Vita, §2. When these profes- 
sions of skill in the law, for which even the chief priests were wont to consult him, 
are treated by Selden as a mere vain boast of the accomplished historian, it is on 
no other ground than that “ Fl. Josephum in eis, que ad leges gentis sum civiles 
atque rea forenses attinent, a receptissimis Talmudicorum sententus nimium discre- 
pare” (De Success. p. 63): and therefore it only evinces the strength of a prepos- 
seasion which led that great scholar to sacrifice to an inferior authority, because 
precise and dogmatical, an older and a better one. 

51 See the history as told by Josephus, Antiy. Jud. Lib. v. cap. 9, & 3, 4, in 
which, though many circumstances occur which are not in Ruth iii. iv., we deny 
that, among the errors of which he may be suspected on that account, the refer- 
ence to the law of Deut. xxv. is one, or his making the obligation of that law one 
of nearest kin, xara dyxiorelay, when there was no brother: though Selden has 
devoted the 14th chapter of his book on Succeesions to establish this point against 
him, ‘‘de Nuptiis Boazi et Ruths, eas ad legem de fratria ducenda non spectare.” 
The absurdity of the Jewish authors, on whose legal decisions this paradox is 
grounded, might lead any unprejudiced reader to distrust their authority, and to 
think that of Josephus possibly better (e.g. Solomon Jarchi ing the kinsman’s 
refusal to proceed on Ruth’s being a Moabitess, and thus marring his inheritance : 
which is not only repugnant to the actual objection, but to the law, as Selden 
himself observes, the disqualification of Moabites and Ammonites being declared 
by the Mishna not to extend to females). Selden’s Talmudism is well refuted by 
an ingenious author, John Turner, Fellow of Christ’s College, Cambridge, in his 
discussion of this particular subject, Lond. 1685; and a more recent and able 
master of Hebrew law, writing without any view to controversy on this subject, 
bears ample testimony to the truth here contended for, and obscured by Selden’s 
Rabbinical authorities. After stating, what it were vain to deny, that the word 
Mk in Deut. xxv. 5, means a brother in the strictest sense; yet, adds Michaelis, 


‘When there was no brother alive, or when he declined the duty, the Levirate 
law, as we learn from the book of Ruth, extended to the next nearest relation of 
the deceased husband, as, for instance, to his fraternal uncle or nephew; so that, 
at last, even pretty remote kinsmen, in default of nearer ones, might be obliged to 
undertake tt, Boaz does not appear to have been very nearly related to Ruth, as 
he did not so much as know who she was when he fell in love with her when she 
gleaned in his fields. He did not know that he was any relation of her, until 
apprised of it by her mother-in-law.” (Commentaries on the Laws of Moses, Art. 
98. Vol. 0. pp. 32, 33 of Smith’s translation.) 
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lomon’s royal line, when it failed in the childless Jeconiah, was 
supplied from the line of Nathan; so also the line of descend- 
ants (to which, though in obscurity and privacy, the royal nghts 
of David and Solomon subsequently descended) was supplied, 
on a failure of issue, from a junior branch of the descendants of 
Nathan and Zorobabel; though not by adoption, as in the other 
case, but by a method equally agreeable to the law, and respect- 
ably attested as matter of fact®*. The mother of the last childless 
representative, Estha, being an heiress of the house of David, 
her son by a second husband, of the inferior line, became bound 
by the law to perpetuate the name of his deceased half-brother 
of the superior one; and in the offspring of this union with the 
deceased’s widow, i.e. either in Joseph himself or in his grand- 
father Matthan, the divergent lines are again united. 

Having thus considered the two statements in the Gospels 
which our predecessors in the faith have delivered to us as the 
oracles of God, and shown that there is no contradiction in them 
which will not admit of a probable and a well-attested reconci- 
liation, we may now proceed to a topic which neither the objec- 
tion of the infidel, nor the enquiring scruple of the believer, will 
allow us to exclude altogether from this argument, though its 


53“ Hoe tn eorum literis inventum est qui recenti memoria post ascensionem 
Domini de hac re scripserunt.” Thus truly writes St Augustine in his second book 
of Retractations, cap. 7, concerning this solution ; deeming it so indubitable from 
the antiquity of ita witnesses and the mention of the name of the wife of Matthan 
and of Melchi, that he there states it as what he ought to have produced to the 
Manichean impugner of the genealogies, instead of the general answer of the 
possibility of a merely adoptative parentage: ‘‘Quod quidem cum Fausto respon- 
derem, nondum legeram: sed tamen per adoptionem potuisse contingere, ut unus 
home | duos haberet patres, dubitare non poteram.” 8S. Aug. Opp. Tom. I. p. 44, 

. Bened. 

To discredit the story of the Desposyni from the prevalence of heresy in the 
parts of Galilee* where they dwelt (with well, Dissert. in lrenceum, § 20, p. 38), 
is to set a precarious surmise against the testimony of a learned and orthodox 
author. Nor should the existence of kindred of our Lord in the time of Africanus 
appear incredible, when we know from another excellent authority, the historian 

egesippus, that, shortly before, another branch of that family in Judea excited a 
Herod-like alarm in Domitian, till their evident poverty and indifference to earthly 

litics disarmed the jealous fears of the tyrant, by converting them into contempt. 

useb, H. £. Lib. m1. capp. 19, 20.... But the true and indeed avowed cause for 
dis ing this testimony, that has actuated Bp. Montague, Dr South, and other 
writers in our Church (argumentum, omnium quotquot tn Africanum torquentur 
gravissimum, as truly stated by Dr Routh, the venerable President of Magdalene 
College, Oxford), is the presumed necessity of finding in one of the Evangelists the 
genealogy of our Lord’s only true parent: how reasonably I have attempted to 
show. 


* The existence of Harly authoritative records of high families in the district where these 
men dwelt, vis. about Nasareth and Sephoris, particularly at a place called 7[3%", seems attested 
in the Mishna, tract Kiddushin, Art. 5. (Vid. p. 193, sup. note 28.) 
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consideration has been purposely deferred till now. Since it is 
an article of faith, even among the most sacred and fundamen- 
tal, that the Son of God, who in the fulness of time was “made 
of a woman, made under the law” (Gal iv. 4), assumed humanity 
entirely from the substance of the Virgin Mary his mother, of 
whom, without human paternity, he was miraculously born: 
since also the fact, that this incarnate Son was of the race and 
lineage of David according to the flesh is not only often re- 
peated by the Apostles, but placed in something like the form 
of a creed, among the first elements of Christian belief**: whence 
is it, that, instead of a genealogy which would set this pomt of 
faith satisfactorily before our eyes, viz. the genealogy of the 
Virgin mother, we have but the genealogy of her affianced hus- 
band; who, however he might be the source of legal rights to 
our Lord, was in no natural or true sense his parent? Let us 
see whether the sober and reverent enquiry into the reasons of 
this will compel us to rescind or modify the preceding con- 
clusions. 

It is clear that the perplexity of this case would be greatly 
relieved to all minds, if the parentage of Joseph involved in it, 
as a necessary consequence, the descent of his affianced wife 
Mary from the same family. But the law which ancient and 
modern writers have cited for this purpose, that of Num. xxxvi. 
6—9, prohibits extraneous marriages, not to all females gene- 
rally, but only to such as, like the daughters of Selophehad, 
were without brothers, and therefore held patrimonial property 
in their own right: for it is to these alone that the reason there 
alleged throughout applies, viz. that the estate, great or small, 
might not go out of the tribe, and so confuse the inheritances of 
the sons of Israel. In no other case was there the least restric- 
tion on the intermarriage of different tribes; as we learn abun- 
dantly from the instance of the Benjamites in the last chapter 
of the book of Judges, who, except for the anathema pronounced 
against them, might take wives of any tribe in Israel; also of 
Michal the daughter of Saul of that same tribe, who was be- 
trothed to David of Judah; of Elisheba and Jehosheba of the 
tribe of Judah, espoused respectively in different ages to Aaron 


53 4 Tim. ii. 8. Mvnudveve "Inooiy Xpuriv tyryepudvow éx vexpiv, éx orédp- 
paros AaBls, xara 7d edayyé&icdv pov. Cf. Rom. i. 3 (Heb. vii. 14); Act. ii. 30, 
32, xiii. 22, 23; Apocal. xxii. 16. 
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and to Jehoiada of the tribe of Levi, &c. &c.4: the same in- 
stances also proving how impossible it is to conclude from 
Mary’s near kindred to Elisabeth, of the family of Aaron, that 
she also was of the Levitical tribe; since Elisabeth by the mo- 
ther’s side might be connected with the tribe of Judah, and 
thus be related to Mary. The question therefore whether the 
Virgin’s descent from David is ipferred as a necessary conse- 
quence from that of Joseph resolves itself into this; whether 
she was entitled to inherit for herself, or in other words had 
no brother. Tradition is indeed very constant to this being the 
fact: but the Gospels which ascribe to her one sister, Mary the 
wife of Clopas®, witness only by silence to the absence of bro- 
thers. The matter therefore, however probable, as urged by 
several both of the ancients and moderns who have truly con- 
eeived this question, yet wants that sole indubitable proof from 
Scripture, which a matter of that consequence might appear to 
many minds to require. And it is indeed less from any deduc- 
tion of the Virgin’s understood genealogy from that of Joseph, 
than from other independent proofs, that we are enabled to 
assert with confidence her descent from David. Such is the 
angelic address, Luke i. 32-35, saying that the holy offspring 
of her womb, engendered by the Holy Spint without human 
paternity, should inherit the throne of David his father over the 
house of Jacob; and such is also the manner in which she is 
mentioned in the next chapter, as enrolling herself’ with her 

‘ee xxi. 17, 18; 1 Sam. xviii, 17—26; Exod. vi. 23; 2 Chron. xaii. 
11, &e. 

5 John xix. 25: Elorhxewayr 8¢ rapa rg cravpg rod "Inco 4 njrnp abrod, 
kal 4} &38eXoh rhs wnrpds atro? Mapla 4 ro8 Ki\wwrG, cal Mapla 4 
Maydadnrf. 

56 «‘ uisse autem Mariam non éwlxrpoxop qualis ultra dotem nihil ex patri- 
monio perciperet ; sed éxix\npoy sive heredem, jam olim ab Eusebio Emisseno 
(ut vocant, qui potius est Eucherius Lugdunensis) homilié de Nativitate Christi 
proditum fuit. Ac eo id verisimilius est, quia neque in Scripturis, nec alibi 
uspiam, mentio fiat fratris Marie, sed solum sororis.” Vossius, de fen. J. C., 
cap. i. Art. 13. Thus also Grotius on Matt. i. 16: ‘“Quanquam vero Maria in re 
tenui fuit, quod et hoepitium Bethlehemiticum et paupertina turturum oblatio satis 
evincit, nihilominus valere in ipsa jus rdv érixAnpdv debuit, ob divinas promis- 
siones factas Davidis posteritati, que tanto in pretio erant apud Judaos, ut etiam 
post excisa Hierosolyma in exilii sui sedibus Patriarchas sibi non aliunde quam ex 

avidis stirpe preefecerint,” &c. &c. He confirms this by the example of Sara in 
the book of Tobit ; and remarks on this, and the testimony of Philo and Josephus, 
refuting the Talmudical assertion that this law of portioned virgins marrying only 
in their own tribe became obsolete at Babylon (as they pretend also for the 

Levirate law. Compare notes 43 and 51 sup.). 
57 The words dwoypdyacba ody Mapidu ri pepynoreupdyy abrG yuvatnt, obey 


é&yxty, in Luke ii. 5, distinctly indicate that Mary accompanied Joseph for the 
purpose of being enrolled herself: which she would not have been at Bethlehem, 


MILL. 14 
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husband in the Davidic census at Bethlehem. This circum- 
stance might therefore increase our wonder that her genealogy 
is not recorded, rather than his: that this great matter, however 
probable, should be so left in the inspired record, that not only 
heretics, but some men of undoubted piety and catholicity, have 
been found to believe, and even attempt to prove, the descent of 
Mary from the priestly tribe®. 


unless herself of the tribe of Judah, and of the race of Salmon his sixth descendant, 
i.e. of the family (if not directly descended) of David the king. Some also (as 
Spanheim, Vol. 1. p. 135) think that the words é¢ ofxov Aavi3, in Luke i. 27, belong 
to Mary as well as Joseph: but this is extremely questionable. 
58 Thus we find not only the Manicheans, through hostility to the Davidic 
origin of the spiritual Saviour, maintaining Mary’s deecent from Aaron ; and false 
uniting in the legend of the high-priesthood of Joakim her father; but 
even St Gregory Nazianzen, in his poem on the genealogy, deducing the same 
wrong inference from the Angelic address that spoke of John’s mother as her 
kinswoman, and vindicating it from the all impossibility of an union of Levi 
with Judah, by the true argument of Aaron’s alliance with Naasson (though mis- 
stated in ita detail, through a lapse of memory, by him as by Epiphanius), and the 
utterly untrue one of a confusion of tribes at Babylon. 


"Ex per lwohd 
Ilds Sye; wapOerixhs yap Env wdis: dx Maplys 32 
Aevldns' Mapidu yap ad aluaros fear "Aapuy. 
Mdprus 8 Ayyedos Eppuy, érel Ipodpéucco yerdi\yp 
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(Obj.) Sphrpa 3 ad Bacwfos ducyées 4 8’ lephus. 
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[Tom. 1. p. 268, ed. Ben.] 


There is also in Nicephorus, Hist. Kec. Lib. 0. cap. 3, fin., a fragment pre- 
tending to give the genealogy of both Mary and Elisabeth, as first cousins, from 
Matthan a high priest, and mixing it up strangely with that of Joseph; which, 
though ascribed by that credulous and uncritical author to the ancient Hippolytus 
Martyr, Bishop of Portus, is in fact part of the Chronicle of the much later and 
inferior writer atippolytus of Thebes. (This is evident, both from its separate 
publication by Schelstrate in 1690 from the Vatican Library, and from the com- 
plete edition of that legendary Chronicle itself, in Tom. m1. pp. 34—40 of ’s 
Thesaurus Monumentorum Ecclesiasticorum, Amst. 1725. bes also S. Hippolyti 
Opera, Part 1. p. 47, ed. J. A. Fabricii. Hamb. 1716.) But notwithstandi 
passages of this kind, occurring either in the best or the least valuable of eccle- 
siastical writers, the stream of patristic testimony from St Justin Martyr, Tertul- 
lian ond, St Athanasius downward, is all but unanimous for the Davidic origin of 

e Virgin. 

One celebrated person, Antonius de Dominis, Archbishop of Spalatro, in his 
treatise de lica Keclesiastica, Lib, vi. cap. i. § 6—10, broadly maintains 
the position, that the character of the Anointed Son of David, announced by the 
Prophets, descended to our Lord actually through Joseph; who, though not b 
nature, was by the law strictly his father: because in every case among the I - 
ites, the ascription of tribe and family descended from the male parent alone ; and 
the descent, being ever valid to the offspring of the lawful wife, when no adulterous 
or spurious birth intervened, could not be barred in this case to the child of 
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But does not the perplexity arising hence, which even searches 
for means of wresting the Evangelist’s words to find what is 
wanting, derive its main force from an impression, that St Luke 
must write like an apologist or defender of the Gospel, and con- 
sequently must give a genealogy the most apt to convince Theo- 
philus and all other readers that our Lord was descended from 
David, and through him from the older patriarchs? And are 
not such laborious expedients at once superseded by the suppo- 
sition, that the Evangelist simply meant to give the Bethlehe- 
mitic genealogy of our Lord, as He was enrolled in the census of 


the preceding chapter, adding nothing to the genealogy thus re- 
corded but the continuance of its ascending line, as found by the 
Evangelist in the Old Testament, to the first fathers of Israel, 
and thence to the ancestors of mankind? By this supposition, 
which I would contend to be the only rational one, and agree- 
able to the apparent spirit of this Gospel throughout, all per- 
plexity is done away as far as St Luke’s purpose is concerned, 
on which some writers have allowed themselves to declaim so 
freely ® as decisive of the question: for the genealogical records 
could not, according to Jewish usage, exhibit the children, even 


Joseph’s legally espoused wife, by the utterly unprecedented and miraculous birth 
of the Saviour. Accordingly, though believing with the Fathers the Davidic 
descent of Mery: this writer asserts that were she even proved to be of Levi— 
- (which, he thinks, cannot be disproved from Scripture)—the literal truth of our 
Lord’s Messianic character would not be in the least affected. In this opinion he 
is followed by a more recent learned writer, J. Richardson, in the first of his 
“‘ Prelectiones Ecclestastice xxrxiz halite in sacello Coll. Emmanuel. apud Canta- 
brigtenses, Lond. 1726.” I believe this extreme opinion erroneous in undervaluing 
the good evidence from Scripture for Mary’s Davidic descent, merely because it is 
not so good as we could wish, or as many would now force from St Luke: the 
harshness, too, of the supposition that Christ’s genealogy, if it were traced naturally 
through the only human parent, might differ, even in respect of tribe, from its 
legal ascription, is far from being alleviated or rendered probable by the merely 
optative or legal links in the recorded chain. For though there is one such in 
both the genealogies of Joseph, viz. that from Salathiel to Zorobabel (as has been 
before remarked, p. 169), beside the two peculiar to the first of them, viz. that 
from Jeconiah to Salathiel, and that from Jacob to Joseph himself, the denial of 
natural procreation in all these cases, however affecting the icular link, does 
not at all affect the chain on the whole. The Mosaic law of levirate or adoption 
even certifies that all must remount to the same natural parent at the remove of 
not many generations, and therefore still confirms the actual descent from David 
and from Judah, which the other supposition would destroy. But, relieved from 
that equally harsh and needless supposition, the speculation as it stands in the 
chief authority cited by De Dominis, viz. the Quest. et Respons. ad Orthodoxos in 
St Justin’s Works, Qu. 133, has much that is important with respect to Jewish 
objections against the recorded lineage of our Lord. And in truthfulness and 
reverence for Scripture, I cannot but conceive that it has greatly the advantage of 
the opposite extreme opinion of his opponent Spanheim and other anti-A fricanista, 
who bend the sacred text to their own sense of fitness (Dub. Ev. Vol. 11. pp. 128—1 36). 
5 The following passages from a writer of the last century, by no means among 
the least serious or careful investigators of this subject, may serve as specimens of 
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of an heiress, otherwise than through their father. Our diffi- 
culty therefore, in this case, is not one which concerns the hu- 
man recorders of our Lord’s genealogy: it relates to the divine 
dispensation exclusively, and may be comprised in the two fol- 
lowing questions; 1. why it should have seemed good to the 
Divine Providence to have caused Christ’s first-record among 
the Jews, as sprung from the race and lineage of David, to have 
been thus in the character of the son of Joseph?—and 2. why it 
should have pleased the Holy Spirit, in directing the chosen 
historiographers of our Lord for the benefit of all ages of the 
Church, to suggest no express genealogy beside this, leaving 
them to describe severally the natural and the adoptional lines 
of this, and withholding the descent of the only true parent? 
Now if the former of these two points is one of which orthodox 
Christians do not ordinarily permit themselves to doubt the wis- 
dom, whatever may be their insight into its reasons, should not 
the latter point, however inscrutable its grounds may appear, be 
admitted in like manner without question? It is certainly not 
the usual course of divine arrangements to gratify in every point 
what might seem even a reasonable curiosity. Nor can necessity 
be pleaded for information in the latter case with nearly so 
much apparent reason as in the former; seeing that the one im- 
maculate child-bearing™, which has removed the curse of Eve 
from humanity, applying to all generations of mankind alike, 


the assumption alluded to. The author (who is merely contending for the Galati- 
nian gloss [note 32 sup.] against our own and every other authorized version of Luke 
iii. 23—38) says, “‘Can it seem necessary, in proving the Divine origin of the Meanah, 
to insert all these intermediates, and to trace his derivation from God through so 
many of the descendants of Adam! Is not this saying that he was the Son of God 
because he was the supposed son of Joseph: which Joseph was the son of Heli, 
and this Heli was in the manner set down descended from Adam, which Adam 
was the son of God; and that from hence t¢ must be concluded that Jesus is the 
Son of God? Such argumentation were unworthy of an Evangelist, or even of any 
one who can lay the least claim to reason, since it 1s so far from distinguishing and 
characterizing that Jesus whose history he writes, that the same argument will prove 
every one of the sons and descendants of Adam to be the sons of God.” Again— 
“Tf this tradition,” concerning Joseph’s father not being Heli, ‘‘is to be relied 
upon, then neither St Luke, nor any other of the sacred writers of the New Testa- 
ment, have recorded the name of the father of the Virgin Mary: and consequently, 
they have all va them NEGLECTED to record the real and natural genealogy of our 

blessed Lord.” (The Genealogies of our Lord and Saviour examined, &c. by E. Yard- 
ley, B.D. Preacher of the Chapel at Highgate, and late Fellow of "st John’s 
College, Cambridge, PP. : 231, 237.) Can we wonder that infidelity was advancing 
in an age when this kind of judgment on the duties incumbent on New Testament 
writers, individually and collectively, in respect of producing their facts and point- 
ing their arguments, was thought by Christian divines consistent, I do not say, 
with reverence to the Evangelists, but with common sense ? 

69 Gen, iii. rs. 1 Tim. ii. 13—15. 
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makes the knowledge of particulars as to our Lord’s descent 
after the flesh a matter of less moment to us, than to our Lord’s 
immediate countrymen; seeing that to us the Virgin-born is pro- 
claimed as reascended into heaven, and believed on among the 
Gentiles; while our historical faith is sufficiently provided for by 
the clear terms of the Divine Annunciation to St Mary, and the 
many other explicit assurances of the Lord's real carnal descent 
from David. Our inquiry is therefore in fact thrown back 
upon the former of these two points: the reasons of that divine 
ceconomy which first presented the expected Son of David to 
the Jews his countrymen as the son of the carpenter Joseph, 
of David’s house, rather than as the offspring of a Virgin 
mother. 

And on this point are there not, beyond and above all diffi- 
culties, reasons so evident even to our minds at present, as 
to make it our best answer to the scruples whether of be- 
lievers or unbelievers, not only to admit the fact, but to re- 
assert and to glory in it? It did in truth please the Almighty, 
through the discretion of the blessed mother and her guardian 
spouse, to shroud this mystery of miraculous birth from the 
knowledge of every soul around; to keep close the secret (known 
only at the first to its highly-favoured subject, to the venerable 
pair to whom it was confided in the hill country of Juda, 
and lastly to Joseph, as we learn from the opening chapters of 
the first and third Gospels) till the time arrived when alone 
it could be generally appreciated or understood: thus to pre- 
clude effectually all irreverent curiosity, and its yet more revolt- 
ing accompaniment, calumnious falsehood ; a falsehood which, 
when that mystery became generally notorious as Christian 
doctrine, and not before, burst forth with the utmost virulence 
from the enemies of the Son of Mary®. To the more decided 
forms of infidelity this is then our reply. Neither could the 
idea of that great mystery arise, as the rationalistic school would 
have it®, from a calumny or suspicion which itself alone engen- 


61 See p. 200 sup. 

Paulus, &c. &c.: whose forced attempts at retaining the historical without 
the supernatural charac character of the narrations in the beginning of the first and third 
Gospels pass into the blasphemous stories of the Jews. This is shewn, 
to their Ponfurion byt by the mythista Gabler and Strauss (ch. iii. § 28), to whom ‘the 
necessary but disgustful task is best left. The subject is too sacred, and the hypo- 
thetical considerations too revolting, to allow our entering, without’ necessity, into 
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dered in the minds of the adversaries (and that, as it should 
appear, after the decease of the Virgin and her last guardian 
St John): nor could it have sprung up, as the new school pre- 
tends, as a pure Jewish mythus, where every thing con- 
nected with the first presentation of Christ to the Jews was 
so contrary™: nor could its certain reception and inculcation by 
those whose kindred to our Lord would induce them, on all 
human principles, to draw their consanguinity to their Lord as 
close as possible, proceed from any other cause than its truth™. 
And to all minor phases of objection with which this statement 
of the Catholic Christian truth may be met, one remarkable 
fact may be presented in reply: viz. that the same records 
which most circumstantially narrate this supernatural concep- 
tion and birth, acquaint us also most distinctly with this reserve 
m its communication, There is no argument from silence, or 
presumed implication, by which it is attempted by neologists to 


the pretended explications of this exploded school here: as we could afford to deal 
with thels comparatively innocent absurdities on the birth of John the Baptist (see 
» 93, 94). 

PP ar? is impossible to read Strauss’s exposition of his mythic view, in ch. iii. 
§ 29, without seeing how insuperable he finds this objection. He revels in the 
instances of Hercules, the Dioscuri, Romulus, Alexander, and especially of Pytha- 
and Plato: all which might have been much to his purpose, had the scene of 

this nativity been in Greece or Italy. But when he is recalled to Bethlehem, and 
has to produce a bond fide Jewish cradle for his supposed nascent mythus, his utter 
failure is well shewn by his winding up a long paragraph of confessedly untractable 
materials with saying that after all our notices of the Messianic ideas of that age 
are very scanty; and therefore, all unfavourable appearances notwithstanding, we 
may suppose a previous expectation grounded on the O. T. from the evident marks 
of it in the New. (“‘ Allein bei der Mangelhaftigkeit der Nachrichten tiber die 
messianischen Ideen jener Zeit beweist diess nichts gegen die Vorauseetzung einer 
Zeitvorstellung, von welcher die volletindigen Grundlagen im A. T. und eine kaum 
verkennbare Folge im neuen sich findet.” Vol. 1. pp. 233, 4.) In other words; 
‘ permit me, from my ideas of the contents of both Testaments, to construct, with- 
out regard to historical monuments, a hypothetical view of the state of opinion and 
feeling among the people where the Virgin is said to have conceived and borne 
a Son: and then my mythic account of it is established.’ It is indeed necessary to 
draw largely on imagination to supply the requisite mytho-plastic power to that 
i ly dull and untoward generation: by whom the oracle Is. vii. 14, if not 
forgotten (or misinterpreted, as by the later Jews, as though MD?Y did not mean 


Fr virgin), was certainly allowed no prominent place in their conception of the long- 


It is the peculiar difficulty of this case, and the setting up of the most anti- 
mythic Ebionites as primitive believers, that brings Strauss here into alliance with 
those Rationalists to whom he would be diametrically opposed. And it is appa- 
rently his conscious proximity to their position, which causes him to repel with 
such iar soreness (I. 234) the charge brought by Olshausen against the Mythic 
school, of necessarily encouraging those blasphemous suspicions respecting the 
sinful origin of the Christ which he had himself successfully charged upon Paulus. 

This will more fully appear in the following section, when the parentage of 
those especially who first held the apostolic see of Jerusalem will come under 
discussion. 
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prove this doctrine unknown to the rest of the New Testa- 
ment, which may not be applied with exactly the same force to 
that portion, viz. the first two chapters of St Matthew and of 
St Luke severally, in which, as they confidently tell us, it is 
exclusively contained. If the men of Nazareth and Capernaum 
heard of Jesus only as the carpenter's son, the worshippers 
at Bethlehem are told no more: the Angel, when directing the 
shepherds to do homage to the Lord Christ in the stable, says 
nothing to them of the mother as sole parent. If the later 
portions of the Gospel, by their mention of mother and bre- 
thren, seem to ascribe by implication a common parentage to 
Jesus Christ, do not also the early chapters represent the Virgin 
as addressing her Son in the words, “Thy Father and I have 
sought thee sorrowing,” even while pondering deeply in her 
heart the terms of the angelic announcement twelve years be-° 
fore, and comparing with them every development of her most 
holy Child*? So impossible is it to conclude from mere silence, 
or from circumstances which taken alone might appear to imply 
the absence of this doctrine, that it was really unknown to the 
sacred writer: unless we are prepared, in defiance of every prin- 
ciple of criticism, to break the continuous narration of St Luke, 


8 Luke ii. 48, 51, coll. 1o—19. (Note also the 33d verse, as the Vatican 
copy and the Greoo-Latin MS. of read it.) The intended reservation of this 
doctrine is stated by St Chrysostom in his third Homily on St Matthew, as the 
reason why the genealogies of Joseph only are given: and that not as his own 
opinion, but what was handed down from the Fathers, “admirable and distin- 
guished men.” (He had laid it down in the first Homily as a fact unquestionable 
though somewhat perplexing, that ov« ¢yereadoy?}On 4} wapOévos ; and having in the 
second unfolded the more obvious cause of this, from the custom of the Jews in 
their genealogical records, he now repeata the question.) Tivos &exer 6 "lwohd yevea- 
Aoyetrat, ov8ey xpds Thy yornow cuvreddv; Kal play pev alrlay elphxaper Fbn° 
dvayxaion 8¢ xal rh» érdpay elrciy riy puorixwrépay Kal dwoppnrorépay éxelyys. Ths 
of Exruy abrn; Ovx éfovrAero rots "Tovdalus elas 3fr0w rapa Tov Taw wilywr Karpov, 
bre éx wapOévou yeyévyras 6 Kpiorés. "ANAA ph GopuBeiaGe wpds 7d wapddotow rot 
Aeyouévou’ ode yap euds 6 Abyos, AAA warépwr tyerdpwy Oaupacriby Kal ériohpup 
dyipGy. El yap ronda ovvecciacer dE dpxijs, vide dvOpwrou xadGv davrdv, cal obdé 
Thy xpos roy Tlardpa loéryra wavraxoi cadiis futy dtexdduye, rl Oaupdfes el xat 
Tolro cuvecxlace réws Oavpacréy 7: kal péya olxovondy; Kal rotor Oavpaorév, gyot ; 
7) Stacwhiwa Thy wapévoy, xal broylas dwaddayiwas wornpas. el yap roiro é& 
dpy is rots "Iov8alocs yéyore xarddndov, xdy xaré\evoay Thy wap0évow Kaxoupyoivrres 


évoulaby elvas vids. rodtrov 3¢ wh vomcberros, woNd by éréxOn xal Erepa xaxd. 8:2 
To0ro ovde of Ayyehor raidra Aéyovow, G\Ad rH Maple porg cal r@"lwohd decdgy- 
car Tos 5¢ roudow ebayyedisdperas Td yerernudcroy, obxérs ToGro rpocéPyKay. 
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i, 5—ii. 52, into two sets of fragments of different authorship, 
the one relating, the other excluding, this matter; and, in the 
equally continuous narrative of St Matthew, to separate the 
genealogy as far as the middle of i. 16, from the other half of 
the verse, and all thenceforward to ii. 23, where it is asserted or 
evidently implied throughout, Neither is this genealogy, 


The inseparability of this genealogy from the history of the nativity that 
follows it, as well as from that verse of the genealogy iteelf ‘that so clearly excludes 
Joseph from the ‘character of parent of Jesus, was abundant reason for those 
Judaical professors of Christianity who thought moat carnally of the Saviour, and 
withs the apostolic teaching, for striking this out of the only Gospel they 


‘admitted. Accordingly, in the corrupted and curtailed edition of 8t Matthew's 


Gospel, verodeupéry xal ixpwrnpiacnéry, which the Ebionites called the Gospel 
according to the Hebrews, and which the Cerinthians and Carpocratians united with 
them in using, as we read in Epiphanius, Her. xxx. § 3, the contents of the 


first and second chapters were wanting. And though it appears from § 14, that 


Cerinthus and Carpocrates, while using the very same mutilated Gospel, would yet 


-avail themselves of the genealogy of Joseph in the genuine St Matthew to prove 


their favourite dogma of Jesus being born as other men, he says that the Ebionites 


‘had somewhat different thoughts or purposes (d\Aq rid dcavcoivra:) 


that genealogy, which they persisted in wholly repudiating. Now if we i 
these Greek words beyond their proper import to mean, as Strauss would desire, 
an entire opposition of theological sentiment between the new Ebionites and their 


-old Cerinthian allies as to the miraculous conception, even thus his position is 
“unproved and improbable as ever,—that the old Ebionites were the authors of the 


mealogy both in this Gogpel of St Matthew, and in that (by them abhorred) of 
t Paul's companion. We could even concede that (through the singular tendency 


-of heresy, when strongly opposed to an intermediate truth, to join hands with its 


extreme opposite), the Ebionites might, under the guidance of their new Gnostic 
teacher, Elxseus, be led to some objections to the genealogies the most contrary 


‘to those they before entertained, viz an Encratite horror of David and other 
. patriarchs, or even that heathenish notion respecting the purely celestial origin of 
the Christ (conceived by them in consequence as distinct from the man Jesus), 


which led the Marcionites (enemies of the manhood altogether) to expunge the 
nealogy from their mutilated St Luke. But we are still far as ever from the 
traussian position ; which is that the older Ebionite 1 actually contained the 
genealogy, and that the Cerinthians continued to it there, when the new 
bionites, under Easene teaching, had struck it out. The passage of Epiphanius, 


‘which is the only semblance of documentary evidence for that position, contains 


no such thing, but the contrary. ‘O nae yap Kipw6os xal Kapwroxpés r@ atrg 
Xpwpevos 570 wap’ avrots evayyeNly, dwd ris doy fis rod xara Mar@aiow edayyeNov 
dia, THs yeveadoylas BovNovrar wapioray éx oxépuaros Iwohd xal Maplas elvar rdp 
Kpioréy’ odor Se AdAa rwwd dcayooiwrar. wapaxbwayres yap ras wapda rg MarGaly 
yeveadoylas, Apxovrar thy dpxhy woretcba, ws xpoeirov, Aéyowres, Sri 'E-yéverd, 
gnow, & rats nudpas ‘“Hpwdou Baciriéws ris "lovdalas, él dpxsepéws Kaidga, Fr06 
tts “Iwdevys dvipart Barrliwy Bdrricpa peravolas dy rg rorau@ “lopddyy xal rd 
éffjs. "Ered yap Bodd\ovra: tov pey "Incody Svrws dvOpwrov elpar, ws wpoctros, 
Xpurrdv 82 &» abry yeyevijola: roy & elder weporepas xaraBeBnxéra, xabdwep F5y 
cal wap’ Gras alpécecw ciploxoner cwvadbdvra abrg, xal elva: avrdv roy Xpuorrdy 
(Incotv!) é« omépparos dvdpds xal yuvacxds yeyernudvor. Idd\uw 82 dpvolwra: elvat 
abrov dvOpwrov 590er dard rod Adyou od elpyxey 6 Durhp & re dvayyeNfwas abrady Sri 


Bod 4 pwhrnp cov xal ol ddergpol cou Etw dorfxacw, Sri rls dors whrnp pov, K.T.X. 


(Matt. xii. 47—-50).... Evretev, ws pny, rijs wdons xuBelas peneoctwpévos 6 'EBlav 
did rOAAGY pophdy Urodalve: davrdvy, ws elvas repderion xard 7d dyw po. rpodednrw- 
péva. Epiphan. Her. xxx. § 14. Opp. Tom. 1 pp. 138, 9. ed. Petav. Thus, not- 
withstanding the ‘‘multiform” and “monstrously” contradictory notions intro- 
duced into their creed, .the Ebionitea still continued their gross assertion of the 
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therefore, of the husband of Mary, which we find in the first 


ordinary generation of Jesus, and only differed from Cerinthus and Carpocrates in 
declining to use aa a proof of it the genealogy of Joseph in the genuine St Mat- 
thew: which is also distinguished from the corrupted Gospel used by all these 
heretics. And this overturns the argument from the first part of this passage, 
drawn by Strausa, Vol. 1. p. 221. 

This testimony of Hpiphanius should be compared with what he says elsewhere 
in his account of the Cerinthians. Hor. Xxxvim. cap. v. (Opp. Tom. I. p. 113.) 
Xpavras yap TG xara Mar@aioy ebayyedly dwd uépous xal adxl Sry, ddAd Sid rhe 
yeveadoylay rhy &vcapxoy. That there is nothing strange or incredible in the cir- 
cumstance of these Cerinthians making use of a Scripture testimony that was not 
in their own Gospel, we may learn from another remarkable fact concerning them : 
viz. that notwithstanding their intense abhorrence of St Paul as the decrier of 
circumcision and of justification by the Law, which, as we learn from that chapter 
of Epiphanius, characterized them particularly, in common with all that Judaical 
class of heretics, they were yet very willing to avail themselves of his su 
testimony in 1 Cor. xv. 29, to support their practice of baptizing for the dead; as 
we learn from the same Father, ibid. cap. vi. p. 114. 

Moreover, it is most remarkable, that in the very points which Strauss would 
have to be peculiar to the later Ebionites or Elxaites, and to have produced a new 
distaste for the genealogy which their former allies approved, they were, on the 
contrary, entirel agreed with that ancient heresiarch, the abhorred of St John, 
Cerinthus. Such is the notion that the real mother of Christ was the Holy Ghost 
that generated him in baptism, and to whom in their gospel (that according to the 
Hebrews) the words, Matt. iii. 17, are ascribed, as we learn from St Jerome. 
‘‘Porro in Evangelio cujus supra fecimus mentionem hec scripta reperimus: Fac- 
tum est autem cum ascendisset Soménus de aqua, descendit fons omnis Spiritus Sancti 
et requierit super eum et dizit tli: F1LI MI, IN OMNIBUS PROPHETIS EXPECTABAM 
TE UT VENIRES ET REQUIESCEREM IN TE: TU ES ENIM REQUIES MEA, TU ES FILIUS 
MEUS PRIMOGENITUS QUI REGNAS an SEMPITERNUM” a snaking xi. 2) ene 
also the stran from the same corrupt Gospe ing our gay, 
My Mother tha Holy Ghost took me by a hair of my head and bore me to the great 
mount Thabor” (“EdaBé we } pirnp pou 7d dytoy IIvefua & pug r&v rpryOr pov 
kal dwéveyxé pe eis 7d Epos 7d wéya Oafup), which we find twice quoted by Origen, 
Hom. xv. in Jeremiam, and again in his Commentary on St John (Tom. 1. p. 64. 
ed. Ben.], and twice also by St Jerome on Js. xl. 11, and on Micah vii. 6, where 
he accounts for it by the feminine gender of the Hebrew 11"; (Origen also justi- 


fying it in somewhat of the style of those sectaries themselves, from our Lord’s 
Ww above cited in Matt. xii). All ancient testimonies* respecting the Cerin- 
thians ascribe to them also this notion of the purely celestial progeniture of the 
Christ ; which they held conjointly with the belief of the grossly carnal origin of 
Jesus from Joseph and Mary. And it is against the heretical poison of both these 
assertions (the one denying the assumed humanity of the Word, the other the 
divinity of the actual Saviour), as well as against the anticipatory Nestorianiem of 
their conjunction, that the Catholic Creeds were directed: ‘‘WHO was incarnate 
BY the Holy Ghost oF the Virgin Mary.” 

The Encratite Tatian, in constructing his Diatessaron from all the Evangelista 
(a work which several Catholics admi into use, from not s ing its object, 
and of which Theodoret expelled more than 200 copies from sev Churches, 
replacing them by the actual four Gospels), studiously omitted the genealogies and 
everything that spoke of the Lord’s carnal descent from David: Td da recodpuv 
Kkadovpevoy currébexer evayyé\uov, rds Te yeveadoylas wepexépas, kal rd Dra bea 
éx omdpparos AaBls xard odpxa yeyerynuévor Tov Kipiov Selxrvow, &. (Theodoret. 
Heeret. Fab. Compend. Lib. I. cap. xx. Tom. Iv. p. 312. ed. Schulze.) There were 
some, as we learn from Epiphan. Her. xivi. § 1, who confounded Tatian’s Diates- 
saron with the Gospel according to the Hebrews: but this was a mistake, probably 
arising from the Ebionite Gospel being ever distinguished by the rejection of the 
genealogies. 


* Irenwus, adv. Herreses, Lib. 1. xxv. Lib. m2. xi 102, 218 ed. Grabe). Theodo: 
Har. Fab. Compend. Lib. Te. cap. i (tv. $39). Dolphan Hear Crvete $1 110) ret. 
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Evangelist, nor that in St Luke’s third chapter, inconsistent in 
any degree with the reception of the great fact told at the out- 
set by both. The inconsistency is only in the minds of per- 
sons who gratuitously impute views of their own to those holy 
writers; and who, while they do this, are insensible to that disci- 
pline of reserve, with which the Divine wisdom meets the ne- 
cessities of man, in every dispensation of new and strange truth 
to mankind, 
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SECTION IIL. 


THE RECORD OF THE BROTHERHOOD OF JESUS IN THE 
GOSPELS IS IN NO RESPECT INCONSISTENT WITH THE 
HISTORY OF HIS OWN MIRACULOUS AND EXTRAORDINARY 
BIRTH. 


THE subject of our Lord’s genealogical descent is intimately 
connected with that of the persons whom all the four Evange- 
lists term his brethren: on whose actual relation to Mary and 
to Joseph I would now propose some observations. Though a 
question not altogether without obscurity, I hope to show that 
the difficulties are by no means so inextricable, as Strauss, with 
even more than his usual desire of entanglement, has laboured 
to represent them: and that while, of two approved ways of 
settling the question, one is far less satisfactory in its attesta- 
tion, and less consistent with historical probability than the 
other, no just suspicion of mythic formation attaches in any 
way to the evangelic accounts of Christ’s nativity, or the doc- 
trines of Catholic Christianity. 

Of the notices of these singularly favoured persons in the 
New Testament, the most complete is that in the Gospels of 
St Matthew and St Mark, where the people of Nazareth, the 
earliest and the nearest witnesses of all that concerned the 
immediate family of our Lord, exclaim, on first hearing his 
public announcement of himself in their synagogue, “Whence 
hath this man this wisdom and these mighty works? TJs not 
this the carpenter's son? Is not his mother called Mary 
(Mariam)? and his brethren James (Jacob) and Joses and Simon 
and Judas? And his sisters, are they not all with us? 
Whence then hath this man all these things’?” Another 


1 Matt. xiii. 54, 55, 56. The expressions in the second G are equivalent, 
except for the total omission of the name of Joseph (who by St k alone is ever 
unmentioned), and the description of our Lord as Aaving himselt exercised the trade 
of his reputed father. “Js not this the carpenter, the son of Mary, the brother of 
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most remarkable mention occurs in all the first three Gospels, 
where the mother and the brethren of Jesus, pressing for 
admission to him while addressing a thronged assembly, drew 
forth the memorable observation, that the character of his 
mother and brethren attaches to those who hear and obey his 
words*. The remaining Gospel of St John tells how, before this, 
Jesus, with his mother, his brethren, and disciples, had removed 
from Nazareth to Capernaum’: and also how, on the feast of 
Tabernacles that preceded his last Passover, his brethren, though 
impatient for a public display of his power and claims at 
Jerusalem, evinced at the same time their want of faith in 
him‘, Again, it is recorded by St Luke in the Acts that, 
during. the ten days’ interval between the Lord’s Ascension 
and the feast of Pentecost, the eleven Apostles continued unani- 
mous in prayer and supplication, “with the women and with 
Mary the mother of Jesus and with his brethren’.” And St 
Paul speaks of the brethren of the Lord in conjunction with 
Cephas or St Peter, as persons whose conduct had the authority 
of a precedent in the Church of Christ®. 

The conclusion which many in the most recent times? have 
thought deducible from these notices of the sacred writers, is 
that which was drawn by those called Antidicomarianites, Bo- 
nosus of Sardica, Helvidius, &c. in former ages of the Church, 


James and Joses, and of Juda and Simon! And are not his sisters here with us?” 
Mark vi. 2, 3. On the contrary, St Luke’s account of what is, I think, unques- 
tionably the same murmur of our Lord’s townsmen, is merely, ‘‘Js not this the 
son of Joseph?” Luke iv. 22. 

3 Matt. xii. 46—50; Mark iii. 31—35; Luke viii. 19—21. 

® John ii. 12. 4 Jobn vii. 3— 10. 

5 Acta i. 13, 14. 6 1 Cor. ix. 5. 

7 Niemeyer, Pott, Eichhorn, &c.; together with a more recent writer in 
Holland, who has discussed the question with much learning and ability, but 
with strong prepossession, viz. A. ca Blom, Disputatio Theologica de TOIZ 'ASEA- 
@01Z et TAIZ ‘AAEA®AIZ TOY KYPIOY. Lugd. Bat. 1839. A name more cele- 
brated in general literature had preceded on the same aide: viz. that of J. G. 
Herder, prefixed to Briefe zweier Brilder Jesu in unserm Kanon. The following 
is Herder’s reaso on the first cited passage in Matt. xii: ‘‘Fande man 
irgendwo jemanden den Vorwurf gemacht—Jst er nicht cin Zimmermans Sohn? 
heisst nicht seine Mutter Maria? und seine Briider Jakob und Joses und Simon und 
Judas? und seine Schwestern, sind sie nicht alle bet uns!...Was wiirde, was kénnte 
man denken, als dass diese Leute ihn, dem sie den Vorwurf machen, wirklich fiir 
des Zimmermans Sohn halten, und so wahr sie eine leibliche Mutter, Maria, sie 
auch leibliche Briider und Schwestern meinen?...Und sind die, die ihm den 
Vorwurf machen, seine Landaleute, —die, ob er noch mehr Geschwister habe, 
wissen konnten,—die ihn und sie alle von Kind auf gekannt, ihre Auferziehung 
gesehen hatten, so gut, wie sie auch seine Herkunft wussten,—wie konnte man 
thnen so etwas ablatignen!” (This ingenious author professes at the same time his 
belief that Jesus was not the carpenter’s son , nor so born of Joseph and 
Mary aa he would fain prove all the others to have been.) 
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viz. that these brethren and sisters of the Lord were the younger 
children of Joseph and Mary. Allowing to the utmost, they 
observe, the possible extension of the term brother in Judezo- 
Hellenistic or other Oriental usage to any near kindred, there 
is every thing to fix it to its most strict and proper meaning 
here. The repeated mention of the mother, the confessed 
natural mother of Jesus, in connexion with them, forbids indeed 
our extension of one term more than the other: nor.could any 
one fail to recognize in these several statements the literal and 
natural brethren of our Lord, the children of the same mother, 
except for the ideas that soon after sprang up in the Church, 
respecting the merit of virginity, the comparative impurity of 
conjugal relations, and the consequent impiety and heresy of 
imputing them, at any period of her life, to the virgin mother 
of our Lord’, Now without prejudging the question, I would 
observe, merely with reference to this last consideration, (in- 
volving a prepossession just as strong and unreasoning as that 
which it zealously opposes,) and for the sake of those who are 
on that account inclined to abet, as most reasonable, the argu- 
ment just stated, that its persuasive force by no means ceases 
at the point where Lutherans and Calvinists would wish to 
stop,—the making these persons children of our Lord’s mother. 
It aims beyond the mark of the Helvidian conclusion, at no 
less than that of the grosser section of the Ebionites®, viz. that 
Jesus was in the same manner her son, as all the rest are 
supposed to have been; that they were just like any other 
family of mother and brethren. And it is obvious that any 
one who refuses entire acquiescence in the apparent force of 
these passages, i.e. who departs from the Jewish point of view 
in any respect, by attributing to Jesus the prerogative of a 
peculiar birth, or any thing beyond the character of first-born 
and highest in wisdom, becomes obnoxious to exactly the same 
censure and sneer from the consistent follower of the argument, 


8 See the above work of Blom, pp. 40—47, p. 102 seq. &c.; also Strauss, Vol 
I. Pp. 251—256. 

Origen, adv. Cels. Lib. v. p. 272, ed. Spenc. “Eorwoay 3¢ res xal rdv "Incoi 
dwrodexéueror, ws rapa Tolro Xpioriavol elvar adyodvres’ Eri 5¢ cal xara roy Tovdalwy 
yénov ws Ta lovdalwy rh4}0n Brody eOddovres’ otra: 3’ elcly of Btrrol "EBiwratos, 
Yroe éx wapOdvov dporoyodvres duolws hyiy roy "Incoby, 7} ovx obrw yeyervjaGar, AAX 
ws rovs Aocwovs dy@pwarous. Both these sections of Ebivnites, the orthodox as to 
the miraculous conception, as well as the others, (in other words, the Nazarenes 
and the proper Ebionites), united with the Encratites in rejecting the writings of 
the Apostle of the Gentiles; and are termed heretics by Origen. 6. p. 274. 
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as that which he himself perhaps bestows on the man who 
would hesitate to admit the common maternity of Mary to them 
all. If then happily restrained by the authority of the opening 
chapters of St Matthew and St Luke from following the So- 
cinians in this view of the family at Nazareth, let such at least 
allow the possibility of seemg reason in Scripture, equally de- 
cided and historical, for questioning this nearest brotherhood 
altogether. 

We would meet the argument strictly on its own menia 
As Jesus was unquestionably, in the view of the men of 
Nazareth, the son of the carpenter and of Mary”™, such also, 
had we nothing but this speech of theirs on which to found 
our judgment, should we have thought to be their view of the 
parentage of the four named brethren, and the unnamed sisters 
at least equally numerous (since the term waca: all is applied 
to them): and consequently, with regard to all besides Jesus 
in this large number, we might have thought that their view 
expressed the actual truth. Still there would be no certainty in 
either conclusion. And however we might acquiesce in it on 
the principle that words are to be taken in their strictest 
literal import, when there is no apparent reason to take them 
otherwise, the possibility would still remain that these might 
be children of some near relative of Mary, probably forming 
part of her household at Nazareth: whose title of brethren, 
given them in accordance with Hebrew usage”, would not 
prejudice the literal truth of the name mother as applied to 
Mary with respect to Jesus. The admissibility, of course, of 
such a hypothesis depends entirely on circumstances to be 
hereafter taken into account. Were we confined to the con- 
sideration of the passages last quoted, as this supposition 
would appear improbable, so also would the opinion of the 
Helvidian reasoners whose views have been detailed. The 
speech of the Nazarenes might even induce us to exclude, as 
inadmissible, the hypothesis of these eight or nine brothers and 


10 John i. 45, vi. 42. The speech of Philip, as well as of the men of Caper- 
naum, attests this as the general belief in Galilee at this time. Cf. p. 215 sup. 

11 This is proved by the usually alleged instances of Abram and Lot in Gen. 
xiv. 14; of Laban and Jacob, xxix. 12; of Job’s brethren and sisters, i.e. his 
kinsmen and kinswomen, Job xlii. 11; of Tobias and Sara, Tob. viii. 4; and the 
more comprehensive and decisive statement of Lev. xxv. 48, 49; beside the corre- 
sponding use of the term among the Arabs, as well as the more eastern nations, 
and the classical instances collected by Suicer and Schleusner in voc. 
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sisters being all younger than Jesus. For are they not alluded 
to as persons from whom, as from his father and mother, 
instruction might be expected to proceed, had they been capa- 
ble of affording it: the known inability of his elders to furnish 
this most naturally suggesting the question, “whence hath this 
man, the youth whom we remember in their household before 
entering into life, this wisdom and this power?” The same 
conclusion might also be impressed on us by the other incident, 
as told especially by St Mark; where the brethren, in their 
eagerness to obtain admission through the throng, appear 
actuated by a desire to check what seemed to them irrational 
excesses in our Lord, and recal him to the ordinary engagements 
of life, by a species of forcible coercion more befitting the 
character of seniors”, than of younger brothers towards one to 
whom they had been accustomed to look up with deference, 
the known mpwrortoxos, or first-born of his mother™, But it is 
idle to confine ourselves to those passages: let us see what 
light the subsequent period of the evangelic history throws on 
the character of the individual brethren, 

Amongst these brethren there is one, viz. James (IdwBos), 
to whom a peculiar eminence is attached in after times. “Other 
Apostles (besides Peter) saw I none,” says St Paul when 
describing one of his visits to Jerusalem, “save James the 


14 This consideration, connected with the analogous question of the Jews in 
John vii. 15, is very ingeniously pursued in a dissertation entitled Neue For- 
schungen tber den Brief des Jakobus, und insbesondere tiber die Briider Jesu, von 
Dr Schleyer” (in the Zeitschrift fir Theologie, Vol. tv. Friburg, 1840), pp. 85 —89. 

13 See Mark iii. 21, where the of rap’ atrof or relatives of Jesus, OTOL} 
Syr. Pesh. (who, hearing that the confluence of the multitude to him was such as 
to make it impossible even to take food, hurried from home to stay even by a 
friendly seizure what appeared such an ecstasy of enthusiasm), are obviously the 
same with those who, the discourse of vv. 22—30, reach the house, and press 
for admittance: the holy mother, though not ing the contemptuous feeli 
of the “‘ brethren,” joining in the wish to withdraw her son from such inconvenient 
concourse. As this immediately followed the calling of the Apostles, James and 
Jude were most probably among the company to whom the words, vv. 34, 35, 
were addressed: while Joses, and imon, with some sisters, stood without 
with the Virgin. The words, as tom has remarked, are well adapted to 
rebuke the infidelity and presumption that mixed itself with these last brethren’s 
solicitude on his behalf, as they did afterwards (John vii. 3, 4, 5) with the same 
persons’ desire of his fame and aggrandizement as a prophet. Hom. xiv. tn Matt. 

14 Matt. i. 25; Luke ii. 7, 22, 23: the word in the last place, and equally in 
all, being applicable to every one ‘‘that openeth the womb” (Exod. xiii. 2), and 
therefore to a single child, as well as to a merely firstborn followed by others. 
The following verses of that chapter of St Luke to the end are as much opposed as 
silence could make them to the su ing births of four brothers and four or more 
sisters, until Jesus was twelve years old and afterwards. But there are more 
stringent arguments behind than this proverbially unsafe one from mere silence. 
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Lords Brother.” From him others are denominated, even’ 
though themselves distinguished persons. So it was even with 
the Judas of the number above enumerated, though the con- 
fessed author, like his brother, of one of the books of the New 
Testament, and like him intimately related to his Lord. Not 
only is he thus denominated (Iovéas "IaxwSov) in the Gospel, 
to distinguish him from the traitor of the same name, but in 
the subsequent history, where there was no such reason; and 
by himself also in the exordium of his Epistle, “Judas, servant 
of Jesus Christ, and brother of James'*.” The reason why 
James is so distinguished, and why the name taken alone in the 
New Testament almost always (2. e. always without some special 
circumstance determining otherwise) denotes him’, and not 
the greater Apostle St James the son of Zebedee and brother 
of St John, appears from Christian history confessed on all 
hands. Not only did he long survive the other James (the 
first martyred Apostle!*), but as first bishop of Jerusalem, the 
then metropolis of Christendom, he was in the most conspicuous 
position in the early Church. Hence the special mention of 
him on that occasion by St Paul as one of the “pillars” of the 
Church, in conjunction with St Peter and St John. Hence also 
we find him summing up the discussion in the first Council of 
the Apostles, respecting the obligation of the Mosaic law upon 
Christians, and not only presiding on several occasions among 
the brethren at the holy city, but in his Epistle addressing with 
authority all the Hebrew Christians of the dispersion’. Not 
only among these and other Christians, whose most ancient 
liturgy in the East is referred to him as its author™, but 
amongst the unbelieving Jews also, the fame of his sanctity and 
regard to the law was such that, when a tumult excited by the 

15 Gali. 1g. “Erepow 32 trav "Arogrédwy obx elder, ef ph "IdxwBow rov ddedpdy 
70 Lake vi vi. 16; Actai. 13; Jude rx. (Tov8as, Inooi Xpurrof Soddos, adergds 
de TaxiBov, Tots é Geg rarpl yycacuérvots, x. Td.) 

17 As e.g. in the capital instance of 1 Cor. xv. 7, which the common consent 
of Fathers interprets not of St James the Great, but of this brother of our Lord. 
The correctness of the interpretation cannot be doubted by any one who compares 
the other passages of St Paul and St Luke, referred to in note 19. (See also note 
3 TB Acta xi xii. 2. 

19 Acts xv. 6, 7, 12, 13-22; Gal. i. 19, and ii.g. (IdewBos xal Knpas xal 
*Iwdyvns, of Boxotvres orthot elvat, detids ESwxay enol cal BapydBa xowwvlas.) See 


also Acts xii. 17, and xxi. 17, 18 seq., and Gal ii. 12. and James i. 1. 
‘oom 32. Conc. sext. in 0, ap. Bevereg. Pandectt. Tom. 1. p. 192, 
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enemies of the faith of Christ caused his violent death, it was 
reckoned among the crimes that provoked the divine judgment 
and desolation that soon after befel Jerusalem*, Making 
therefore the celebrity of this James, the brother of our Lord, 
z.e. of St James the Just of Jerusalem (his well-known eccle- 
siastical designation), the basis of our investigation,—z. e. 
assuming it as a principle, that the name James used alone, as 
the name of a known person by the sacred writers, and espe- 
cially when used to designate some other person by relation to 
_ him, must denote this brother of our Lord and no other (where 
he who was alone more eminent, St James the Great, is plainly 
excluded),—we may find a clue for guiding us from the 
obscurity of the preceding passages to a clearer perception of 
his genealogical position, and that of the other brethren. 

The same two Gospels which, in the speech of the Nazarenes, 
give us the names of James and Joses, with Simon and Judas, 
as brethren of Jesus, tell us also that among the pious women 
who witnessed the crucifixion, having accompanied our Lord 
from Galilee, were Salome the wife of Zebedee, Mary of Mag- 
dala, and Mary the mother of James and Joses; that these two 
last, viz. “Mary Magdalene and the other Mary,” carefully 
marked on that sad evening the spot of burial, and all the 
three approached the holy sepulchre with ointments on the 
Easter morn. These are St Matthew’s expressions respecting 
this new Mary; St Mark, when relating the same things, using 
in the first instance the phrase “ Mary the mother of James the 
Less (laxwBov trod pixpod) and Joses,” to distinguish the former 
from James the Great the son of Zebedee and Salome; and in 
the last two instances, instead of “the other Mary,” calling 
her severally the mother of Joses (Mapla ‘Iwa7), and the mother 
of James (Mapia 7 tod "laxwBov). And who was this “ other 
Mary,” the companion of Mary Magdalene at Calvary, we learn 


31 See the remarkable extract from Hegesippus in Euseb. H. £. Lib. m1. cap. 
23; in which, though there is probably much exaggeration, the charge of total 
fabulousness, brought by Scaliger, &c., has been repelled by Petav. in Epiphan. 
Her. 78, Tom. w. p. 332, and other more recent writers, (See Heinichen in 
Euseb. H. £. Tom. 1. p. 166 seq.; Routh, Rel. Sac. Tom. I. p. 213 seq.) See also 
the passage of Josephus (Antig. Jud. Lib. xx. cap. 8), giving a somewhat different 
account of St James's death ; the genuineness of which has been much questioned. 
(Lardner’s Works, Vol. vil. p. 129 seq. Origen, adv. Cels. Lib. 1. p. 35, ed. 
Spenc.) St James is also most probably the Jacob of the town of Shecaniah (in 
Galilee) who is mentioned in the Talmud in several places as a disciple of Jesu the 
son of Pandera: as will be shewn in Appendix F. 
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distinctly from one who was there present with them; and who 
also tells us that, not content with beholding from afar the 
scene of suffering, these same two Maries, towards the close, 
were with the afflicted mother herself, and the writer, at the 
foot of the Cross. From St John, the witness referred to, we 
learn that the Mary in question was the sister of that most 
honoured person whom she then accompanied, and whose 
name she bore; and that she was either the wife (as it is 
most generally understood), or else the daughter, of Clopas; 
9 Tov KXwra. Lastly, she is associated with Mary Magdalene 
after the resurrection by St Luke also; by whom, as by St 
Mark, she is called “the mother of James” (Mapia ‘IlaxoBov). 
Proceeding therefore on the principle already mentioned with 
respect to this last distinguished name, have we not here the 
amplest proof that we could desire, from the testimony of all 
the Gospels taken together™, that the mother of St James the 
Just and his brother Joses was not the blessed Virgin Mary, but 
her sister of the same name? The domiciliation of either sister, 
when a widow, in the other's house at Nazareth, on the decease 
of Joseph or of Clopas, so that the children of both would 
thenceforth form but one household, is therefore a most con- 
ceivable and probable event; still more if, as the ancient 
Judeo-Christian historian, Hegesippus, positively testifies, those 
husbands of the sisters were themselves brothers*. The occa- 
sion for the mention of this is supplied to the historian by 
Simon or Symeon (fYOY), the son of Clopas, who on the 
martyrdom of St James the Just became the second Bishop of 
Jerusalem, being, like him, a cousin of our Lord, his father 

*8 See Matt. xxvii. 56, 61, xxviii. 1, comparing the three places respectively 
with Mark xv. 40, 47) Xvi. 1: comparing also John xix. 25, with the first place of 
each of the two series, and Luke xxiv. 10, with the last. 

* After the martyrdom of St James the Just, Eusebius tells us that the Hiero- 
solymite Christians, among whom were many of the Lord’s kindred, looked for a 
worthy successor. ...xal 3) dwd puds yrmpens Tovs wdyras Luuedva Tov rod Ky\wra, od 
xal 4 rot ebaryyedlou peonpovevder ypagh, Tot Tis atré@c wapoxlas Opdwou Afcor elvac 
Soxiwudeat, dveyudy, Js ye pact, yeyorira rod Zwrijpes. Tar yap of» Ki\wriy 
aderddv rot "lwohd indpyew 'Hytourwos loropeé. Hist. Ecc. Lib. OL cap, 11. 
See alao Epiphanius, Her. 78, Tom. 1. p. 1039, ed. Petav. ‘O "Iwohp ddehgds 
yleras rot Khwra, Av Se vids rod “Taxwp, éwixdxp de Tid»6np cahounrou dudrepos 
odro: dxd rot Iide6npos éxixAny yerorra. The marriage of two brothers to two 
sisters appears to have been no uncommon case among the Hebrews. (See Suren- 
husii Meschna, Tom. m1. PP: 12, 44; Michaelis, Commentaries on the Laws of 
Moses, Articles ox.—oxvil. Vol. 11. pp. 82-122, English translation.) Nor is the 
circumstance of the two Maries bearing the same name destructive of the notion 


of even their strictest sisterhood: of which the family of the Herods, abounding 
with cognominal brothers, is sufficient proof. 
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being “mentioned in the Gospel” (viz. in John xix. 25). Now 
even if Symeon were a son of Clopas by a former wife, and 
this were likewise the case with his yet more eminent brother 
Jude, they were still sufficiently near to Jesus to be termed 
brethren in Matt. xiii 55, and Mark vi. 3: while James and 
Joses, the declared children of Mary the wife of Clopas and 
sister of our Lord’s mother, would stand in the most intimate 
natural relation to Him. 

The conclusion to which a positive testimony has thus con- 
ducted us would have been reached, as far as the negation of 
strict brotherhood is concerned, by two independent lines of 
argument, equally irrefragable, from Scripture. 1. We have 
seen St Paul's testimony to our Lord’s brother, St James, as an 
Apostle, and a pillar among Apostles co-ordinately with St 
Peter and St John; which could not be, unless he were either 
of the original Apostolic College, or else extraordinarily called, 
as we read of St Paul alone, by the same Lord that chose the 
twelve, to a footing of equality with them: and if any thing 
were wanting to the proof of this fact, we should have it in 
the authoritative decision pronounced by him in the Apostolical 
Council at Jerusalem™. Now in the list of the chosen Apostles, 
as given severally by St Matthew, St Mark, and St Luke, we 
read after St James Boanerges the son of Zebedee but one 
other James, viz. James the son of Alpheus: whose name is in 
the last-named sacred historian’s list followed by Simon Zelotes, 
and Judas the brother of James; but, in the two other Gospels 
by the names of the same Apostles rather differently exhibited, 
without reference to the relationship, and in an inverted order, 
viz. Lebbeeus or Thaddseus and Simon Cananites*, Now we 
may lay it down as certain, that he whom St Matthew and 
St Luke call the son of Alphzus cannot be the son of Joseph, 
of whom their opening chapters are full: the notion of our 
Lord’s brother being such, and still more, that of his being the 
son of Joseph and Mary, is therefore at once refuted. But is 


*4 Bee the p in notes 19 and 36. Of one who thus more than succeeded 
to the place of St James the Great among the first three,—who even takes prece- 
dence of the other two, the “‘ Rock” and “the beloved disciple,”—it is surely moet 
incongruous to suppose, with the pseudo-A lical Constitutions, that, instead of 
being what St Paul calls him, an Apostle, he was of a rank lower than the twelve: 
admitted as a supplementary apostle from the number of the Seventy. 

3 Compare Luke vi. 15, 16, and Acta i, 13, with Mark iii. 18, and Matt. x. 
3) 4- 
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there any obstacle to his being accounted (what this argument 
compels us to esteem him) the son of the blessed Virgin's sister 
Mary? Certainly none; if either we conceive Alphzus and 
Clopas to have been successive husbands of this Mary,—or one 
the husband, the other the father—or, what is more probable, 
both the same husband: 'AdAdgaios and KAwzas being indeed 
not so much as different names of that person, but only different 
ways (both agreeable to ordinary usage) of representing in 
European letters one and the same Aramzan name™ NOM 


or fa\s. For it is to be observed that the form Clopas is 
peculiar to St John”, who on the other hand never uses the 


%*% That Alpheus and Clopas should be Hellenic exhibitions of one and the same 
Syriac name is not more strange than that, in the far less dissimilar languages of 
Southern and Northern Europe, Aloysius and Ludovicus should be both recognized 
Latin representatives of the same Franco-Teutonic name Louis or Ludwig. This 
name, in the founder of the Frankish monarchy, is written Clodoveus or Clovis: in 
succeeding ages of that monarchy the hard aspiration of the initial Gothic letter 
‘was more mildly represented by the guttural Chlodoricus, then by Hludovicus or 
Hlouis, till even the aspirate was dropped, and in Spain and Italy the first-named 
depravation of the name was adopted; the two extremes, Clovis and Aloysius, 
bearing a certain inexact analogy to our Clopas and Alpheus. Here there is a 
peculiarly aspirated letter, the Heth, holding an intermediate place between a mere 
spiritus and a guttural letter, which in one and the same name, e.g. i) 

aniah), is variously represented by Xavavias or ‘Avavlas in Greek. For 
though in the Arabic there are two forms of this letter corresponding to these 


peveral representations, viz. the dotted and undotted @, no such precise distinc- 


tion is made in the other Semitic languages, whether Hebrew or Aramman: in 
these the pronunciation seems accordingly to have been indeterminate. 

E. L. Vriemoet (in Lib. 1. cap. 13, Observationum Miscellanearum, Leovard. 
1740) ably illustrates some doubtful points in the history of St James the Just, 
whose identity with the son of Alpheus he truly defends against Basnage and 
others. He would find a third and somewhat inverted form of this patronymic 
name in Odlias, the name which, according to Hegesippus, was commonly given to 
the holy Bishop by the Jews. But this will hardly consist with the interpretation 
of the name by Hegesippus himself, éxadeiro Aixatos cal ’QBAlas 8 éorw ‘ENAqnoti 
Ilepwoxh 700 Nab [Euseb. H. E. Lib. 1. 23}, viz. DICOBY, and by Epiphanius, 
Tom. I. p. 1039—’IdxwBoy ray éwixrdnbévra 'OBAlay, épunveviperay retxos, Kal 
Alxacoy éxruxdnOévra: Ophel Spy being the name of the southern part of mount 
Moriah, bounding the temple on that side, and mystically exhibiting the character 
of the just man, as the fortress and defence of his people. 

%7 It may be thought that this assertion is incorrect, because St Luke has in 
one place (xxiv. 18) the name Cleopas, though attached to a different person, viz. 
one of the two disciples whom the risen Lord joined on the walk to Emmaus: and 
therefore he at least would not exhibit the same name belonging to the Virgin’s 
brother-in-law in so different a form as Alpheus, but express it as St John does. 
But this is a mistake arising from the confusion of two totally different names. 
That disciple’s name KAeéras is a Hellenistic one, contracted: from KyXebrarpos 
after the manner of the Judso-Alexandrine dialect, in the same manner as 'Arriras 
from 'Ayriwarpos, Kaproxpas from Kaproxpdr7s, &c.; and Schleusner and others 
are not correct in stating it to be only another form of the Syriac name K)wwras 


The N. T. and the oldest Greek fathers, as we have seen in the cita- 


tions from Eusebius and Epiphanius, never confound these two names; though our 
version has followed the Vulgate (and the Coptic) in so doing, i.e. in calling the 
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form employed by the other three evangelists to denote this 
and perhaps one other person of the same name”, This iden- 
tification, to which the collation of the sacred text has conducted 
the critics of these later ages, was not unknown as a matter of 
tradition to the earliest. We find, in a fragment bearing (and 
in the opinion of good judges truly bearing) the name of 
Papias of Hierapolis, a disciple of Apostles and of apostolic 
men™, that “Mary the wife of Cleophas or Alpheus was the 
mother of James Bishop and Apostle, and of Symon and Thad- 
deus (or Jude) and a certain Joseph” (t.e. Joses; distinguish- 
ing by this kind of mention the only one of the four who was 
not celebrated in subsequent Christian history): also that 
“ James and Jude and Joseph (or Joses) were the sons of the 
maternal aunt of the Lord;” and again stating that “Mary the 
mother of James the Less and wife of Alphzus was the sister 
of Mary the Lord’s mother:” a doubt being appended here 
whether St John calling her 7 rod KAwmd may not have 
intended to denote her father, or kindred, or another husband : 
for the identity of the names in Symac would not approve 
itself by its own evidence to the Phrygian bishop®, But what- 


husband of the Mary in Joh. xix. 25, Cleophas. This distinction of the two names, 
as well as the identity of KAwrds and ’AA¢aios, is allowed by Blom, p. 63, though 
he is far from admitting our conclusion. 

35 Namely, the father of Levi the publican in Mark ii. 14, in other words, of 
St Matthew; whose identity with Levi appears from comparing his account of his 
own conversion, Matt. ix. 9 seq., with the above place of St Mark, and Luke v. 
27 8eq. Several Fathers, as Chrysostom (Hom. xxx1I1. in Matth. also Cal. Greec. 
Out. consider this Alphseus to be the same as the other, and consequently make 
St Matthew and St James the Leas brothers. [See note 77 tn/.] 

39 Grabe, Spicilegium Patrum, Tom. 1. pp. 34, 35. Routh, Reliquie Sacre, 
Tom. 1. p. 16 (coll. p. 3). This important fragment, found in a MS. in the abbey 
of Osney, near Oxford, containing miscellaneous extracta, and affixing the name of 
Papias to this, runs thus :—‘‘ Maria (1) mater Domini; Maria (2) Cleophz sive 
Alphazi uxor, que fuit mater Jacobi episcopi et apostoli, et Symonis, et Thadei, et 
cujusdam Joseph; Maria (3) Salome, uxor Zebedei, mater Joannis evangelists: et 
Jacobi; Maria (4) Magdalene: iste: quatuor in evangelio reperiuntur. Jacobus et 
Judas et Joseph, filii erant matertere Domini (2); Jacobus quoque et Joannes 
alterius matertere Domini (3) fuerunt filii, Maria (3) Jacobi minoris et Joseph 
mater, uxor Alphei, soror fuit Maris matris Domini, quam Cleoph® Joannes 
nominat, vel a patre, vel a gentilitatis familia, vel alia causa. Maria (3) Salome 
vel a viro vel a vico dicitur: hanc eandem Cleophs quidam dicunt, quod duos viros 
habuerit.” Though we have here some incongruities, and the singularity of finding 
in Salome both a third Mary, and also a sister of the Virgin (an opinion which a 
recent Géttingen professor has revived), yet even the rumours recorded by s0 very 
ancient an author deserve notice: and the proof is at all events complete, that the 
identification of Marta Clope with the wife of Alphwus is far older than the time 
of St Jerome. It is in vain that Blom, to maintain its origination from that 
Father, attempts to put aside this fragment as undeserving of notice (p. 84), on 
account of the MS. being not older than a.D. 1312: as if no ancient authors had 
ever been thus preserved to us. See Routh, Rel. Sac. Vol. I. pp. 38, 212. 

+9 But moet probably the clause containing this doubt, viz. all from ‘“‘ Maria 
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ever doubt might occur as to the identity of this secondary 
name, as first indicated by Papias, the identity of the son of 
Alpheus with the brother of our Lord is laid down by him 
without the least question or ambiguity. So 1s it also in the 
book on the Twelve Apostles ascribed to St Hippolytus, where 
the known history of the martyrdom of the first Bishop of 
Jerusalem, our Lord’s brother, is predicated distinctly of James 
the son of Alphzus*!, And a still older and more eminent 
Father, St Clement of Alexandria, states clearly and precisely 
that there were but two distinguished persons in the apostolical 
history who bore this name of James; the one, he who, having 
been with St John his own brother and with St Peter honoured 
with peculiar distinction by his Lord, was at last beheaded (by 


Jacobi minoris...... ” to the end is no part of the fragment of Pa but an anno- 
tation of the same collector who appended the further words varily rejected by 
Grabe from being part of the fragment), ‘‘ Maria dicitur Iluminatrix sive stella 
maris; genuit enim Lumen mundi: sermone autem Syro Domina nuncupatur, quia 
genuit minum.” I infer this not only from the inconsequent repetition and the 
partial contradiction of the earlier parts, but from the Sine similarity in expression 
of the clause in question to this of St Jerome (adv. Helvidium), whence it seems 
transcribed: viz. ‘‘ Restat conclusio, ut Maria ista que Jacohit minoris acribitur 
mater, fuerit uxor Alpha et soror Marie matris Domini: quam Mariam 

Joannes evangelista cognominat, sive @ patre, sive a gentilitate familie aut qua- 
cumque alia causa ei nomen imponens.” The words in italics appear to me 
demonstrative of this. 

31 §. Hippolytus de xu. Apostolis (Opera, Tom. 1. Append. p. 30, ed. Fabric.). 
"IdxcoBos 62 "Adgalov, xnptcown ey ‘Iepovadhu, bd "Iovdalw xarahevobels dvat- 
petra, xal Odwrerac éxet rapa rg vag. This account (which is followed by similar 
short sketches of Ioddas 6 cal AceBBaios,... and Zluwr 6 Kavavirys 6 rot Ki\wra, 
6 kal “Iod8as, pera "IdxwBov row Alxaoy éxloxoros yeréuevos ‘lepoco\dpuew...shewi 
that this author knew nothing of the identity of Clopas and Alphwus) should be 
compared with the narration of St James the Just’s death in Josephus, and of his 
burial in Hegesippus. I would not too confidently claim for this testimony, to 
our Lord’s brother being the son of Alpheus, the name of the early Bishop and 
Martyr of the reign of Alexander Severus: though this criticism has the sanction 
of Combefis and Mill. The former of these reckons, that, in first publishing that 
work, he has given to the opinion (contrary to his own) respecting St James a 
ae superior even to Clement of Alexandria; the latter, in his edition of the 

T., prefixes testimonies from this work as undoubtedly nuine to the 
of St ‘Matthew and St John respectively, assigning it the place due to Hippolytus 
before Origen. This opinion is at all events more defensible than that of 
(Thes. Mon. Ecc. Tom. I. p. 24 seq.), as well as of Fabricius, Cave, and Lardner, 
that the work on the Twelve Apostles was written by Hippolytus of Thebes. For 
on comparing the preceding statement of this book, respecting St James the brother 
of our Lord, with the singularly minute particulars of his pretended parentage in the 
Chronicle of that medieval Hippolytus, as published by Fabricius and Basnage 
themselves, they are too glaringly contradictory throughout to have proceeded 
possibly from the same author. The above statement, totally different as it is 
from the general tradition of the Greek Church in the tenth century, and even the 
fifth, respecting the Jameses, as we shall see hereafter, is therefore all the more 
eee to belong to the third. Though containing some errors (e.g. ascribing the 
death of St James the Great to Herod the Tetrarch) and some mythical circum- 
stances, which Du Pin considers as inventions of the later Greeks, and which may 
perhaps be interpolations, the book is decidedly superior to the legendary Girenicls 

of the Theban writer. 


oy 
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Herod Agrippa); the other the one surnamed the Just, who, 
having been by the three preceding Apostles made bishop of 
Jerusalem, ended his life by being precipitated from the temple, 
and then despatched by a fuller’s club; the same whom St Paul 
saw alone of the Apostles in the holy city, and called the 
Lord’s brother®*, Thus does this learned Father exclude abso- 
lutely from the number of Apostles any other James than the 
son of Zebedee on the one hand, and our Lord’s brother, the 
first bishop of Jerusalem, on the other, who is therefore the 
son of Alphzus. These testimonies suffice to show that the 
view defended by St Jerome against Helvidius, and which from 
his time has been the generally received opinion of the Western 
Church, was no novel introduction of his own; and when he 
confidently appeals to Ignatius, Polycarp, Irenzus, Justin 
Martyr, and many other Apostolical men, as having refuted the 
ancient heretics on that point which alone Helvidius held in 
common with them, viz. the existence of other sons of Mary, it 
is not unreasonable to presume that, as to the actual parentage 
of the alleged sons, their sentiments were not opposed to those 
of Clement and himself ®, 

2. But beside this proof from the strictly apostolic character 


#2 This signal testimony of the great Alexandrine Father, which the supporters 
of the opposite opinion in vain endeavour to tax with inadvertence or of 
memory, and which adds the suffrage of the early Egyptian Church to that of Asia 
Minor and the West, is thus quoted from his 6th and 7th books of Hypotyposes, 
by Eusebius (7. &. Lib. m1. cap. i. p. 93, ed. Heinichen). KaAjuns 5¢ & Exry tiv 
trorymdcewy ypdgwy Sie waplernot. Llérpoy ydp gyoit xal ‘IdewBor nal ’"lwdyyny 
pera. Thy dyddnyuw rot Lwrijpos, as ay xal bwd rot Kuplou sxporeriunpévous, ph 
éridixdtecOar 56ens, GAN ’IdewBov roy Alxasoy éxloxoror ‘lepocoddpwr EdécOar. ‘O 
3” adros, dv é88duy rhs adrijs vrobdcews, Er: xal raira wepl avrov dyoly. ‘’laxéBy 
(rp Acxaly) xal "Iwdyyy xal Ilérpy pera rhy dvdoracw wapéiwxe Thy yrwou 6 
Kdpios. oboe rots Norwots drooréhas wapéSwxay’ of 8é Aoswol daxécrodos Tots EBSon%- 
xovra, oy els qv xal BapydBas. Ato 32 yeyévaccy “IdxwBor, els 6 Alxacos, 
6 xara rot xrepuylov BrAnGels kal tbrd xvagdéws EVAWY TAnyels els 
Odvarov, Etrepos 52 6 xaparopndels.” Adrod 8 rof Acxalov xal 6 IavAos 
panpovetes ypdgpur “Erepow 5¢ rév drooréXwy obx eldor, el ph "IdewBory roy 
a3ekpdr rou Kuplov, The argument from this place would not be affected 
even by Credner’s notion that the rq A:caly in the second place is an interpolation, 
and that the triad there enumerated is identical with the former one; though I 
think this gratuitous conjecture sufficiently refuted by the wept ad’roiv, proved by 
the ér: to mean St James the Just, not the son of Zebedee. It is remarkable too 
that Eusebius quotes this view of Clement as the correct one, though he has 
cleewhere attached himself to the opposite opinion of tiree bearing the name of 
ames. 

33 §. Hieron. adv. Helvidium (Opera, Tom. 1. p. 12, @. ed. Francof. 1684). 
Helvidius believed the miraculous conception of Jesus; which the heretics there 
mentioned, Ebion, Theodotus of Byzantium, and Valentinus, denied. He had 
also cited two writers of note as agreeing with him on this question, Tertullian and 
Victorinus Bishop of Petabion: and Jerome seems to concede to him the former 
(because out of the Church) while he denies the other. 
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of our Lord’s brother, that he could not be the son of Mary or 
of Joseph, there is a further most powerful argument against 
the existence of any son of Mary beside One. In his last 
agony on the Cross, He commits the domestic charge of ‘the 
desolate mother to the specially beloved disciple St John. Is 
it then credible that, in giving the last and highest sanction of 
Incarnate Deity to the sacredness and tenderness of the filial 
relation, He would make that transfer of its obligation which 
the words “Woman, behold thy son” imply, had that mother 
sons living“, and among them a St Jude and a St James? 
What are we to think, in reference to these, of the argument, 


44 This argument, in conjunction with the two preceding, is stated with great 
force and clearness, though with much of his usual asperity of language, by Jerome 
in the treatise above mentioned. Helvidius had maintained that ‘‘ Mary the 
mother of James and Joses” who beheld the crucifixion and prepared spices for 
the burial was herself the mother of our Lord; an assertion, which (notwithstand- 
ing the glaring improbability, not to say the impossibility, of such a designation 
under any circumstances by the Evangelist, and then above all) is in good keeping 
with his opinion respecting the Lord's brethren, and escapes several other incon- 
gruities in which its modern defenders are involved®. His reasoning on the 
passages cited sup. note 19 was this: ‘‘Quam miserum erit et impium de Maria 
hoc sentire, ut cum aliw foemine curam sepulture Jesu habuerint, matrem ejus 
dicamus absentem, aut alteram esse Mariam nescio quam confingamus: presertim 
cum Evangelium Joannis testetur preesentem eam illic fuisse, quando illam de cruce 
Dominus jam viduam ut matrem Joanni commendabat. Aut nunquid Evangeliste 
et falluntur et fallunt, ut eorum Mariam matrem dicerent, quos Judzi fratres Jesu 
esse dixerant?” To this Jerome replies: ‘“O furor ceecus, in proprium exitium 
mens vesana! Dicis ad crucem Domini matrem ejus fuisse presentem: dicis 
Joanni discipulo ob viduitatem et solitudinem commendatam, quast juzta te non 
haberet quatuor filios, et innumeras filias quorum consortio frueretur...... Dicis transi- 
torie ad crucem Domini eam fuisse presentem, ne consulto praterisse videaris, 
et tamen quz cum illa fuerint mulieres siles. Ignoscerem nescienti, nisi viderem 
consulto reticentem. Audi itaque Joannes quid dicat. Stabant autem juxrta 
erucem Domini mater ejus, et soror matris gus Maria Cleophe, et Maria Magdalene. 
Nulli dubium est, duos fuisse Apostolos Jacobi vocabulo nuncupatos, Jacobum 
Zebedei, et Jacobum Alphexi. Istum nescio quem minorem Jacobum, quem 
Mariz filium, nec tamen matris Domini, Scriptura commemorat, Apostolum vis 
esse an non? Si Apostolus est, Alphwi filius erit, et credidit in Jesum, et non 
erit de illis fratribus de quibus scriptum est: neque enim tunc fratres ejus credebant 
tneum. Si non est Apostolus, sed tertius nescio quis Jacobus, quomodo est frater 
Domini putandus! et quomodo tertius ad distinctionem mayoris appellabitur minor, 
cum major et minor non inter tres sed inter duos soleant prebere distantiam, et 
frater Domini Apostolus sit? Paulo dicente: Deinde post triennium vent Hieru- 
salem videre Petrum, et mansi apud illum diebus quindecim: alium autem A posto- 
lorum vidi seminem, nisi Jacobum fratrem Domini. Et in eadem Epistola: Zt 
cognita gratia que data est mihi, Petrus et Jacobus et Joannes, qui videbantur 
columne esse. Ne autem hunc putes Jacobum filium Zebedai, lege Actus Aposto- 
lorum. Jam ab Herode fuerat interemptus. Restat conclusio, ut Maria ista que 
Jacobi minoris scribitur mater, fuerit uxor Alphmi et soror Marie matris Domini, 
quam Mariam Cleophz Joannes Evangelista cognominat, sive a patre, sive a gen- 
tilitate familie, aut quacunque alia causa ei nomen imponens.” Hieron. Tom. 1. 
pp. 10, II. 


* But it is strange to see the same identity maintained by any orthodox person, acknow- 
ledging Mary as the mother really of Jesus only, but nominally of James and Joses! So however 


it was by St G ry of Nyssa, Orat. in Resurrect. Opp. Tom. 11. p. 844; and by our own Dr Cave, 
in his Lafe of St James the , $ 2 (who also identifies Alphzeus with J oseph). 
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that the Saviour sought less to provide the support of natural 
duty than of Christian sympathy to the afflicted mother, and 
that this last could not be imparted by the brethren, who, as 
yet, “believed not on him*®,” when not only is the’ speaker 
one to whom even the distant future was then present, but the 
persons so strangely vilified by this argument were confessedly, 
within fifty days from this time, in the upper chamber of 
Jerusalem, engaged in prayer and supplication with St Mary 
and with the Apostles, in the midst of their virulent and tri- 
umphant enemies, (sravres apooxaptepotvtes opoOupadoy TH 
mpocevyn Kal ry Senoes)? It is not wonderful that they, whose 
singular zeal to give a family of children to the blessed Virgin 
has compelled them to employ an argument like the foregoing, 
should be forced, in pursuance of it, to imagine (against all the 
analogies of Scripture) that our Lord’s special appearance to 
James*¢ after the resurrection was the means of at last convert- 
ing him from absolute infidelity; or that recourse’ should be 
had for that purpose to a legend of the apocryphal Gospel to 
the Hebrews, as purporting that this highest satisfaction had 
been required by him*’, But the Ebionite Gospel itself affords 


35 This is the argument of Dr Blom, p. 67, in the Dissertation above cited: 
‘‘Quis afflictam erigeret? Fratresne, nondum il: Christum fide amplexi! Imo 
Joannes, vir amabilis,” &c. &c. Whether this scripture, John vii. 5, or that of 
Acts i. 14, is most to the purpose here, let any reader judge. Nor will many, I 
apprehend, think the force of this argument annulled by the observation that the 
circumstance of Mary having sons living would be no greater bar to such a transfer 
than that of St John having a living mother, viz. Salome the wife of Zebedee. 
(Blom, zid.) 

36; Cor. xv. 7,8. "“Erera JpOy "IaxdBy’ elra rots droorédos wow" loxaroy 
&¢ wrdevrwv, worepel TE exTpwpart, Spby xduol. It need scarcely be remarked, 
how strongly this passage also speaks to the fact of the St James here meant being, 
in the strictest sense, an Apostle: nor how the distinction, drawn in the subsequent 
verses by St Paul, of his own case as a witness of the resurrection, and as an 
Apostle, from all others, makes it utterly incredible that either St James was an 
extraordinary Apostle like him (though Eusebius has made a remark tending to 
this, H. £. Lib. 1. c..12); or that this apparition to St James should have been 
the means of converting Aim from infidelity (an infidelity after long sight and 
converse with Jesus as a brother, how unlike that of Saul!); or that it should have 
been at all different in kind from the apparitions mentioned in the verses preceding, 
viz. to Cephas, to the twelve at Jerusalem, and to the five hundred brethren in 
Galilee. tt may also be remarked, that this apparition to St James, being sub- 
sequent to that in Galilee, and therefore long after the Octave of Easter, when 
St Thomas was convinced, is quite incompatible with the legend abont to be 
quoted. For the comment of Grotius and Hammond, that Grera and élra do not 
here denote succession of time, is surely inadmissible. 

87 The modern writer in question says, ‘‘ Res ipea autem hic narrata non 
omnino fide indigna est: nam fieri potest ut Jacobus, cum diu dubius hasissel utrum 
Jesus Messias esset necne, tandem votum voverit, se talem eum esse crediturum, si 
ex predictione sua in vitam rediisset.”” (Blom, p. 83.) Now compare with this 
account of the story, and this motive for thinking it credible, the story itself as 
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no aid whatever to the speculator here. It was an extraordi- 
nary act of faith, not of doubt, on the part of St James, that 
is described in the legend as rewarded with the desired vision 
of his Lord and kinsman ; it was a vow that, after the eucharistic 
supper of the Thursday night preceding, he would not eat again 
till he saw Christ alive from the dead. And here too we have 
even Ebionitic testimony to the fact, that St James the brother 
of our Lord partook of the last supper: the exclusive privilege 
of the chosen twelve. On every side, then, we find our Scriptural 
proof confirmed; that he who was constantly termed, by way 
of distinction, our Lord’s brother, and was assigned a post so 
different from all the other Apostles, yet so eminent among 
them, as that of fixed resident Bishop at Jerusalem, was an 
Apostle notwithstanding from the first®*, and could not have 
been the son of Mary. How otherwise, in a situation that so 
peculiarly fitted him for the office of her guardian, was he de- 
prived of that honour and happiness, and the parent that had 
reared him from infancy committed to the charge of an errant 
Apostle ® ? 

But having arrived at so much of definite conclusion on this 


quoted by St Jerome from the Gospel according to the Hebrews; and then say 
whether its characteristic feature, (and indeed the chief reason ‘for withholding 
credence from it), be not directly opposite, viz. its ascribing to St James the Just a 
strength of faith beyond what any of the Apostles at that time The 
legend, an unusually beautiful one for an apocryphal Gospel, is thus quoted from 
it by Jerome in his account of St James: “ Dominus autem, quum dedisset sindo- 
nem servo sacerdotis, ivit ad Jacobum, a& apparuit 4. Juraverat enum Jacobus, se 
non comesturum panem ab illa hora qua biberat calicem Domini, donec videret eum 
resurgentem @ mortuis. Rursusque post paululum: Aferte, ait Dominus, mensam 
@ panem. Statimque additur: Tulit panem, et benedixit, ac fregit, et dedit Jacobo 
Justo, e dixit a: Frater mi, comede panem tuum, quia resurrextt Filius homens 
a dormientibus.” {S. Hieron. Tom. 1. p. 170.) Were we to adopt the reading, 
which seems highly probable, “qua biberat calicom Dominus” (the cup of suffer- 
ing), we lose the argument from Jamee’s presence at the last supper. 

38 Those who believe St James the Just to be unincluded in the number of the 
twelve lay stress on the passages of the ancients, where he is said to have been 
ordained by the Apostles Bishop of Jerusalem; or, as Hegesippus says, to have 
ruled that Church pera raév drogré\wr. But how little theee expressions prove as 
to the supposed inferiority of his station to theirs, we may learn from the 
already quoted from St Clement (note 32 sup.), where this consecration of 
James the Just is described as the act of the three Apostles most favoured by 
their Lord; and so far from indicating inferiority in the object of their choice, 
indicating rather their own humility in foregoing so exalted a station for them- 
selves. And this agrees well with the inspired testimony of the Apostle of the 
Gentiles in Gal. i. ii. Rufinus even conceived that the Apostles elected St James 
to be their own superior, apostolorum episcopum. Seo Valesius, in Kuseb. 1. 23. 

* St John’s possession of a house in Jerusalem, as inferred from some passages 
in his Gospel, is assigned, in addition to our Lord’s special love for him, as a reason 
for his being entrusted with this precious charge. But the ever necessary residence 
of a Bishop would be a yet stronger reason of this kind, had there been the further 
claim of actual sonship to balance that of the beloved disciple. 
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subject, it 1s well that we should enumerate some of the diffi- 
culties with which it is attended. For beside that it is never 
expedient to conceal from ourselves the existence of such diffi- 
culties, the survey of them, as they present themselves to 
earnest lovers of truth, will exhibit a marked difference from 
such as are purely factitious, springing from a mere desire to 
confuse and mythicize the region of Evangelical history. 

I. Since of the four brethren enumerated by the men of 
Nazareth, James and Jude his brother are proved to be of the 
twelve Apostles, and Simon, who certainly succeeded the former 
at Jerusalem, has been by many not improbably thought iden- 
tical with Simon Zelotes of the same number, a difficulty fol- 
lows as to the narrative in John vii., which is certainly posterior 
to the calling of the twelve: inasmuch as we have left but one 
brother, viz. Joses, to whom that narrative can possibly apply ; 
though it is said of many, or rather of the whole number, that 
“neither did his brethren believe on him.” To meet this diffi- 
culty, we may observe, (1) that it is by no means necessary to 
suppose all, who might be according to Jewish usage termed 
our Lord’s brethren, to have been enumerated by the Nazarenes 
by name. (2) Neither is it necessary that all of these should 
have manifested that unbelief (which is not of the worst kind 
or degree, though incompatible with the character of a true 
disciple*!), but only a considerable proportion of them. (3) Nei- 
ther is it necessary to exclude from the unbelievers on that 
occasion him whom Hegesippus calls Symeon the son of Clopas : 
for neither in that most ancient account of him do we find any 
assertion or hint that he was an Apostle; nor in the enumera- 

# The identity of the Apostle Simon the Canaanite or Zealot with the brother 
and successor of St James is asserted in the book of the twelve Apostles ascribed 
to St Hippolytus (p. 230 sup.), by St Jerome (or Sophronius) in the Catalogus 
Script. Eccl. (an apparent confusion with St Jude occurring in these several 
testimonies), by Isidore of Seville in his book de Vita & Morte Sanctorum, cap. 83, 
and others. Bede at first embraced this opinion on the authority of the Spanish 
Father’s work, but was led to doubt it by observing several fabulous or erroneous 
particulars there: though of this identity he says, ne adhuc quidem negare aude- 
mus. See Vales. in eb. H. £. tu. 11, and Combefis in Hippolyt. p. 39, ed. 
Fabric. 

wa On this point I cannot agree with Schleyer; who in p. 103 seq. of his 
dissertation on the brethren contends (not against Olshausen only but against 
preceding interpreters generally) that the defect of faith here exhibited is no more 
than what was shared by all the Apostles at that time: that the words of32 yap ol 
adeAgol adroD éwlorevoy els adréy mean, ‘‘ Not even his brethren, though numberi 
among them three Apostles (James, Jude and Simon), had attained that right 


iritual faith in the Lord’s divine character, which could enter into his reasons for 
eclining a proclamation of his claims to the world.” 
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tion of the Twelve in the Gospels is there any such family 
designation attached to Simon the Canaanite or Zealot, as we 
find attached to Jude by the third Evangelist. (4) Neither is 
there any repugnancy between the history of John vii., even 
if conceived to relate to Simon and Joses only, and the other 
statements of the New Testament: for there was ample time 
between that feast of Tabernacles and the Passover of the 
year following for the conversion of the former, and the latter 
algo, to the better mind of their apostolic brothers. (5) Still 
less is there any repugnancy, if, to Joses and Simon, or even to 
Joses without Simon, we add the sisters, or Clopas their father, 
or (as Grotius suggests) other more remote relatives, as consti- 
tuting the adeddoi who manifested unbelief on the former occa- 
sion; and if to the same Joses and Simon, or Joses singly, we 
add others of the same class, but not necessarily identical with 
the former individuals, as making up those adeAdoi who in 
Acts i. 14, and on subsequent occasions, are distinguished as 
a class of the faithful from the Apostles, 

II. While it is from the first two Gospels that we obtain the 
names of the four brethren, James, Joses, Simon, and Judas, 
and also the correct notion of their parentage in the statement 
that the mother of the two first-named was another Mary, it is 
somewhat perplexing to find that by these Evangelists only 
is the last of the four not thus named in the list of the Twelve: 
that whereas St John mentions Jude as an Apostle, and St 
Luke twice includes him in their catalogue as “Jude the 
brother of James,” placing him next after James and Simon 
Zelotes, the two earlier Evangelists place him between the 
same James and Simon, under the different name of Thaddaus; 
St Matthew adding also a third name, Lebbeus®. Perhaps, 
when the treason of Judas Iscariot was yet recent, there might 
be reluctance, unfelt at the period when St Luke, and St John, 
and St Jude himself wrote, to use in the designation of an 
Apostle a name that might lead the readers to think of the 
traitor, (St John himself thinking it necessary to say “Judas, 
not Iscartot*”): while in recording the speech of the men of 
Nazareth it was not necessary to forbear the use of the more 
ordinary well-known name of the person in question; which 


43 Matt. x. 3; Mark iii. 18 (coll. Luke vi. 15, 16; Acts i. 13). 
4 John xiv. 22. 
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continued even to the last to be his usual proper designation. 
No more need be said on this singular circumstance; which, 
considering the frequency of plurality of names among the 
Jews, and the indubitable identity of the possessor of these 
three names, Lebbeeus, Thaddeus, and Judas, scarcely amounts 
to a difficulty. 

III. The oldest post-Scriptural testimony, and that to which 
we might look for most accurate details of what is left ambigu- 
ous in the Scripture account of our Lord’s brethren,—I mean the 
testimony of the early Church of Palestine,—is not, on every 
point, so minutely accordant as might be hoped with the above 
deductions. We find there, indeed, as might be expected, the 
epithet of “the Lord’s brother” given frequently to St James 
the Just, and sometimes also to St Jude; while “the Lord’s 
brethren,” 1n whom they are included, are alluded to as a 
numerous class: and it is remarkable also that the title is 
usually followed with a qualifying epithet, denoting that the 
brotherhood was not a strict one“, All this is clearly against 
what the modern Helvidians would represent as likely to be 
the statement of the primitive age. Still the manner in which 
St James and St Jude were brethren of Christ is left by this 
ancient testimony unexplained. While describing minutely the 
life and acts of the former, Hegesippus says nothing of his being 
the son of Mary, wife of Clopas and sister of our Lord’s mother, 
as constituting the real ground of his brotherhood : and further, 
when he speaks of Symeon the son of Clopas as succeeding to 
the See of Jerusalem, and indicates also, by his mode of ex- 
pression, that this was the second instance, not the first, of a 
cousin of the Lord occupying that episcopate*, he never states 


“ e.g. ‘Totda, rod card odpxa Neyouévou abrof [rob Kuplov] a&35ergod: and 
again, aot évds hig Feponever adeXday rol Zwripos, J Svopa, *Iovéas. Hegesippus 
apud Euse E. Lib. m1. cap. 20 ef 32. The expression in the latter passage 
(which is a ners passing reference to the narration in the former of the descendante 
of this Judas attracting the suspicious notice of Domitian by their claim of descent 
from David) does not certainly sound as if the narrator conceived the Jude in 
question to be an Apostle. 

4 Kal werd 7d papruphioa “IdewBor tov Alxaoy ws xal 6 Képws éxl rg abrg 
Aoyy, wad 6 ex Oelou adrof Zupedw 6 ro0 KrX\wrd xadlorara éxicxowos’ dy rpoé- 
Gevro xdvres Bvta, dvewrdy Tou Kuplov detrepor. Hegesipp. ap. Euseb. H. &, 
Lib. Iv. cap. 22 (comparing Lib. 111. capp. 11, 32, the former quoted p. 226 sup.). 
The force of the conclusion in the text depends on the reference of the words rd\w 
and detrepor. If they refer severally to xa@loraras and éy xpodderro, they denote 
no more than that Symeon was the second Bishop of Jerusalem (Blom, pp. 85, 86), 
@ circumstance which it were equally needleas and unnatural to indicate so mark- 
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that James was also the son of Clopas, as Chrysostom and 
Theodoret do when repeating this tradition in a subsequent 
age; his silence might rather induce the reader to conclude 
that such was not the parentage of St James, and that he was 
in some way more nearly related to our Lord than the son of 
Clopas, his successor. The difficulty ansing from this silence 
would be removed, if, departing from the authority of the two 
Antiochene fathers, and a tradition apparently older than their 
time, we could consider Clopas as a distinct person from Al- 
pheeus; viz. as the second husband of the Mary, of whom 
Alphzeus was the first. For if James and Joses were the sons 
of this Mary (the blessed Virgin's sister) and Alphaus,—while 
Jude, the brother of James, was the son of the same Mary 
and Clopas, the brother of Joseph the carpenter,—and Simon 
or Symeon was the same Clopas’s son by another wife prior to 
Mary,—we should thus sufficiently account for the much greater 
proximity of James than of Symeon to our Lord, though once 
forming part of the same household, and for the different men- 
tion of the two by this very ancient wnter of Palestine*® 
Whether the difficulty might be otherwise removed, I will not 


edly, if at all, when the bare narration of succession was enough. But the close 
juxtaposition of the particle with 6 éx Oclov abrod (Xpurrof) and of the adjective with 
dveyidy® as its proper subject, leads plainly to the inference that this was the 
second instance of the see being filled by such a relative as that term denotes, 
viz. a cousin. (The father of Symeon was the @etos or patruus of our Lord, Joseph 
being considered as his father: but the cousinship of James, which this historian 
never analyses or defines, should seem to have been closer than this.) It is 
observable also, with reference to the Palestine tradition, that Epiphanius repre- 
sents Symeon not as the brother, but as the cousin, of St James the Just; using 
the same word in describing Symeon’s relation to him as to our Lord: for in 
describing the martyrdom of the first Bishop of Jerusalem, he says, Zupedr 
wbppw édaras, 6 rovrou (‘IaxwBov) dveyids, vids 3¢ rod KAwara, Areye 
“Tlatoacde, rh rOdtere rdw Alxascow; xal 80d edyerar brep ber Ta xddNcra.” 
(Her. 78, Tom. 1. p. 1046, D. ed. Petav.) 

“ And also for the subordinate circumstance that St Jude is never termed, like 
his brother, the son of Alphzus. 


* So truly Neander: “Einen swetien N poy dyeyady konnte aber Hegesippus diesen 
Symeon nenn indem er an den A atel skobus San en Sohn Alphas, der r nicht mehr 2m 
Leben war, als den ersten Neffen dach though, in ces of the plain sense of © passage, he 
dist; es this first cousin, the A e Jam ¢t James the first Buahop 0 of Gerusalem, 
whom Symeon succeeds! See Neander, Gescht Fhantoung wnd Leitung Leitung 
Kirche durch die A l, 2nd vert Vol. 1. . 441, ed be paren hae p- A similar i fer ene to the 
truth on this head is given by another ter who is, eq th Neander, an assertor of three 
bearing the name of ames. R. Stier (whom I find quoted by Blom, bm, PP. 23 23, 84) conceives that first 

Jerusalem, and 


the the Apostles, and James the son of Alphaus in particular, governed 
afterwards ( A , a8 Jerome represents the testimony of Hegesippus on this head) James 


note. Dorother who also distin es the two, makes them, like Stier, successive governors of 
the Jerusal urch, but with the vourious difference of making our Lord's brother the predoces 
sor, not the 8 successor, of the son of Alphwus, whom he accordingly identifies, , Mrangely, wi 
eon the son of Clopas. See Combefisin Hippolyt. p.3é. The maintainers of tity, ot 
phaus with Clo and of his son with the first Bishop of Jerusalem, could 
stronger confirmation of their opinion than the necessity which dictated these hypotheses. 
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enquire: for on such hypotheses, where there is no direct 
evidence to certify them, it were absurd to rest any confidence. 
Perhaps, too, the circumstance of Mary, the mother of James 
and Joses, being the sister of our Lord’s mother, may have been 
written by Hegesippus elsewhere as the notorious foundation of 
St James’s near brotherhood to our Lord: though, if so, we see 
not why Eusebius should not have extracted the passage, as he 
has copied the less interesting statement that Symeon’s father 
Clopas, (the husband, or else the father, of that Mary) *’, was 
the brother of Joseph. But however indeterminate as to the 
exact parentage, Hegesippus never terms James or his brethren . 
sons of Joseph: and as to the Helvidian opinion, that they 
were also sons of his espoused wife Mary, even its modern ad- 
vocates do not claim him as abetting or countenancing it‘. 
Neither can his expression, é7rel aroAXol “laxwBot éxadodvro, in 
noticing St James’s special surname, “the Just,” prove that he 
considered him as distinct from both the Apostles so named, 2. ¢. 
from the son of Alphzeus as well as of Zebedee. The expression 
clearly proves too much for the assertors of three eminent Apo- 
stolical persons called James: it is a testimony only to the 
extreme commonness of the name among the Jews of that age. 
IV. The fourth and last circumstance, which must be stated 
as a difficulty in the way of the conclusion here drawn from the 
scattered notices in the New Testament, and the vestiges of pri- 
mitive belief on that subject, is the concurrence with this at a 
very early period, in the Eastern Church especially, of an en- 
tirely different opinion respecting these brethren and sisters of 
our Lord: I mean the opinion which makes them the children 
of Joseph the carpenter by another wife, prior to his espousal 
of the blessed Virgin, and which consequently distinguishes St 
James the Just our Lord’s brother from the Apostle St James 
the Less, the son of Alpheus, As this opinion (though agreeing 


“@ Mark particularly the quotation H. Z. mt 32, where Mapla 4 ro0 Ky\wad is 
cited from John xix. 2s, but only for the purpose of referring to Clopas as Geos or 
paternal uncle of Jesus. It is as if Hegesippus understood ddek¢h ris uyrpds 
aéroG in that passage to mean not the proper steter of our Lord’s mother, but 
either the sister-in-law or the niece of that mother’s husband. 

“ This ia conceded by one of the most accurate of the writers in question, 
while he is labouring to evince, from most insufficient data, that Hegesippus 
believed James and the rest to be sons of Joseph. “ Etsi igitur non existimamus 
Hegesippum fratres Jesu habuisse pro filits Marie, abunde tamen ille nobis signifi- 
care videtur, se cogitasse de filiis Josephs, qui cum Jesu pater haberetur, ejus filii 
hujus fratres dici poterant.” Blom, p. 86. 
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as to the last mentioned distinction, yet in other respects) dif- 
fers considerably from that whose refutation has chiefly occupied 
us, and, if we regard the number of its authorities, might appear 
to balance that which has been laid down as the exclusive truth, 
its claims both in respect to Scripture and antiquity may well 
demand a separate consideration. 

1. With reference to the notices of our Lord’s brethren zn 
the New Testament, this hypothesis has not at first sight so 
much in its favour as the Helvidian one which we have hitherto 
examined. For it is remarkable that these brethren are never 
termed the sons of Joseph; and that they are named but once, 
and then but indirectly or mediately, in connexion with him“; 
whereas they are repeatedly mentioned in direct association with 
Mary, and, though never called her children, are yet spoken of 
nearly as they would have been had they been hers. But ex- 
cepting this circumstance, (of which the widowhood of Mary and 
headship in the household of the deceased Joseph may well be 
taken as a sufficient account), this hypothesis is far more agree- 
able to the Gospel, when carefully examined, than the one that 
has been refuted. It imparts a meaning to the Nazarenes’ won- 
dering enumeration of these (now elder) brethren, which on the 
other supposition is senseless. It accounts for what is on the 
other scheme inexplicable, the tone of authority assumed by 
the unbelieving brothers. Above all, it removes more than half 
of the revolting improbability we find in the supposition that 
the care of the holiest of mothers should be removed, as by a 
direct sentence of disinheritance, by the mouth of the expiring 
Jesus, from a most exemplary and admirable son. But still 
that great improbability is not wholly removed. The bond of 
holy matrimony which united a deceased father to a survivor, 
though not a mother, makes the relation of a step-son a very 
sacred one. It is one which He who came to sanctify all natural 
relations would not overlook, as entailing peculiar obligations of 
love and duty towards a widowed step-mother, when losing, by 
a most dreadful catastrophe, the support of her only actual son. 
The circumstance therefore that the first Bishop of Jerusalem 
was not to harbour his father’s wife, by whom he had been on 


« Viz. in Matth. xiii. 55, where, though Jesus is termed by the Nazarenes 
‘‘the carpenter’s son,” the brotherhood of James and the rest is connected with 
the -mention of his mother rather than of Joseph: as we find in all the other 
places, xii. 46; Mark iii. 31, vi. 3; Luke viii. 19; John ii. 12 
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this hypothesis supported from early infancy, is surely left by it 
without adequate explication™: for no real solution of the diffi- 
culty is obtained even from the strange hypothesis to which the 
modern Helvidians have had recourse, that St James and the 
other supposed sons of Joseph were reclaimed from absolute un- 
belief in Christ between the resurrection and the ascension. This 
however is but the commencement of improbabilities. There 
follows the necessity of maintaining that he was not an Apostle 
whom St Paul not only so describes to the Galatians, but ranks 
with St Peter and St John as a chief pillar of the Church and 
apostle of the circumcision: that while, beside the son of Zebe- 
dee, there was certainly another called James, and surviving the 
former, among the chosen twelve, and also a “Jude the brother 
of James,” the James here distinguished as extra-Apostolic so 
far eclipses the estimation of that Apostle, that when his brother 
Jude likewise writes authoritatively to the Jewish Church of 
the dispersion, he styles himself, as by distinction from every 
other of his common name, Jude the brother of James—thus 
appropriating the very designation which is twice attached by 
St Luke to another Jude the brother of another James, both 
Apostles ‘of Christ’s own selection to convert the world. And 
this hypothesis at the same time requires us to believe that 
when St Matthew speaks of “Mary the mother of James,” he 
does not there mean the James whose fame has thus obscured 
every other James in the Jewish Church, for which he was par- 
ticularly writing—not even though he adds there (xxvii. 56) 
“the mother of James and Joses,” and had before confessedly 
assigned to this same distinguished James a brother named Joses 
(xiii. 55); but that here, for the very purpose of distinguishing 


50 Thus when St Hilary presses against the assertors of a large family of the 
Bleased Virgin the same argument that was afterwards employed by St Jerome 
against Helvidius (p. 232 sup.) it is impossible not to see how his argument is 
weakened by the parenthetical introduction of this hypothesis. ‘‘ Verum homines 
pravissimi hinc presumunt opinionis sue autoritatem, quod plures Dominum no- 
strum fratres habuisse ait traditam. Qui si Marim filii fuissent, e¢ non potius Joseph 
ex priori conjugio suscepti, nunquam in tempore passionis Joanni Apostolo tran- 
scripta esset in matrem, Domino ad utrumque dicente, Mulier, &c. &c.” Hilarii 
in Matth. cap. i. [ed. Paris, 1631, fol. 467]. The same may be said of Epiphanius, 
when employing against the C. tians the same argument to prove that James, 
Joses, Judas, and Symeon, could not have been the children of Joseph by Mary, 
but by another wife,......obx dy werd, oraupdy xpoevdac wapabéaGa abriv ‘Twdwy 7G 
dyly wapbévy, ws Ady, “Tde 4 unrhp cov’ «al TZ atrf, “Tde 6 vlés cou Ba 
yap abrév rapasoivac airhy trois atrfs ovyyerécu, } rots réxvas Tod ‘Iwohd, elrep 
goay €& abrfs, *laxwBy dyul wal "Iwog xal “lotda xal Zvpedu, vlois ofe1 rod ‘lwohd 
dwd ris Ays yuraxés. Epiphan. Her. xxvii. Opp. Tom. I. p. 115. 
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that hitherto unmentioned Mary, he is calling her the mother of 
another James, viz. the eclipsed son of Alphseus, and of another 
Joses his brother. I do not say that these things are incapable 
of being proved. I only assert that the necessity of admitting 
them should be most decided and unquestionable, to overcome 
their great apparent improbability. 

The question whether this be indeed a genuine Apostolical 
tradition, or a hypothesis early invented to account for the pro- 
pinquity of those termed brethren in the Gospels without offend- 
ing the common sentiment of Christians by the ascription of 
other children to the mother of our Lord, must depend not only 
on the collation of it with the scattered notices in the New Tes- 
tament, but on the history of its reception in the Church. It 
was to be expected, if the latter view be correct, that the hypo- 
thesis in question, while sufficient to explain the facts that he 
on the surface of Scripture, would fail, as we have seen, to solve 
the difficulties that a deeper investigation would bring to notice. 
But whether this be indeed a true account of the matter, or 
whether this be only one of the uncertainties which attend all 
scantily recorded events of antiquity, can only be seen by ex- 
amining the first propounding of this opinion, and comparing 
its witnesses with those to the opposite assertion of but two 
Apostolical Jameses and one Jude. 

2. To this point, therefore,—the vestiges of this rival opi- 
nion in the ancient Church,—we have now to direct our attention. 
We learn from Origen®' that there were some in his early age, 
who, while wishing to maintain the perpetual virginity of Mary, 
held the opinion that St James and the other brethren were 
sons of Joseph by a former wife: but that their opinion was 


& Origenes in Matt. xiii. 55 (Opp. Tom. m1. p. 462, B. ed. Delarue). “Qovzro 
ody abrép ["Incotr of Nafwpaia] elvas "Iwohd xal Maplas vide. Tods 3¢ ddedgovds 
"Inco gaol rwes elva:, ex wapadicews dower Tod éxcyeypaypévou xard Tlérpow 
ebaryyeNlou, 4 ris BiBdou "laxwBou, vlods "Iwchd éx wpordépas yuvainds curpenculas 
atr@ xpd r7¢ Maplas’ of 5¢ radra Aéyowres 7rd dtlwua ris Maplas & rapbevig rypeiy 
pepe Tous Bovdorras, va wi 7d xpiOev exeivo cGpa Siaxorhoagia Tg eixberri Adyep, 
“ TIvedua dyuy éredetcera: éxi ce, xal divas ‘Tylorov érusxidce: cot,” yg xolryw 
dySpds pera rd éwedOely dy abry Uveipa dyior xal ri éricxiaxviar abry Sivayus €f 
Uyous...In the sequel of this passage Origen says that, of the brethren named by 
the men of Nazareth, James is the Apostle the Lord’s brother whom St Paul men- 
tions Gal. i. 19, and whose justice has won a testimony even from Flavius Josephus : 
that the Judas is the author of the short Canonical Epistle bearing his name: but 
that concerning Joses and Simon we know nothing certain, ovddy lorepjcane, a 
proof that the learned Alexandrine never identified the latter either with the 


Apostle Simon Zelotes, or with the son of Clopas who succeeded St James at 
Jerusalem, 
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derived from apocryphal Scriptures, either from the Gospel ac- 
cording to Peter, or the book of James; the former, as we may 
remark, a work which even the heretic Serapion™ thought it 
necessary to denounce, as fraught with the Docetic error ascrib- 
ing only an unreal humanity to the Word Incarnate; the latter, 
the book now more commonly known as the Protevangelium of 
this brother of our Lord, the futile and legendary character of 
which we have had occasion to notice before*®, Nor do we 
ascend to much more pure or apostolic sources, when attempt- 
ing to trace the earliest writings in which the supposed elder son 
of Joseph, the first Bishop of Jerusalem, appears as an une- 
quivocally distinct person from St James the son of Alpheus. 
No older witness to such a distinction can be found than the 
pseudo-Clement; the writer who, in the third century, using the 
name of that primitive Roman Bishop, under various forms of 
Homilies, Recognitions, &c., favoured the world not only with 
his correspondence with St James the Just, but with minute 
and circumstantial accounts of his interviews with St Peter and 
the other Apostles, their proceedings and conferences, their dis- 
putes with Caiaphas and Simon Magus, and their ordinances for 
the regulation of the Universal Church: the same fertile genius, 


64 Euseb. H. &. Lib. vi. cap. 12 (Tom. 11. pp. 176—8, ed. Heinic.). 

53 Vid. ewp. pp. 111—114. The testimony of Origen is borne out by what 
we read in the “Protevangelius, cap. 9, and in cap. 8 of another similar book, bear- 
ing the name of James the son of Joseph, concerning Joseph’s remonstrance when 


Mary is offered to his oe aoe kay. Agee ae cont ta of the foros beck baa 
Cod. A poeryp. Tom. 1 . 208, 362). Again, in cap. 17 of the former book, he is 
represented as ehem on occasion of Augustus’s census, to register his 
sons as well as if and Mary ; and Joses and Simon are particularly mentioned 


as behind the rest in the journey thither from Galilee. But the same veracious 
testimony denies him daughters, though the Scriptural ground | for both is exactly 
the same. For such according to the book is the ridiculous soliloquy of Joseph on 
that occasion: éyw droypddouar rods vloés nov, ratrny 38 rhe raida (Maplay) ri 
wolnow: rH abriy dwoypdWoua; yuvaixa éuhy; add’ aex iron AAA Ovyarépa; 
oacw ol viol "lopar, Gre ovx Eore pou Ovydrnp (Thilo, p. 236). The Arabic 

of Joseph the carpenter, in the sequel of a passage before quoted (p. 114), 
is more complete in assigning to Joseph as many chitdren as the Nazarenes’ excla- 
tnation is supposed to indicate. For it says, “he begat four sons and two daughters: 
and these are their names, Jude, Justus, James, and Simon, and of the daughters, 
Asia and Iydia.” The author copies from preceding apocryphal books the two 
female names, and in the others ignorantly substitutes for Joses what is the usual 


ww Gu 
epithet of St James, vis. Justus (law) (Thilo, Cod. Apoc. p. to). In the Arabio 
Gnitite Phen ther While ere, one also that bears the name of Thomas 
the Teraelite a trees Geaaeh't pp. 118 and 310), we read a story of James having 
boca mont by hie father to gather sticks, and bitten by a viper: from the 
deadly effecte of which he tf ocall to life by the breath of the infant Jesus. 
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as several internal marks indicate’, who disfigured by large and 
frequent interpolations of an Arian character the genuine Apo- 
stolical Epistles of St Ignatius of Antioch. This author, in the 
so-called Apostolical Constitutions, introduces the Sacred College 
recapitulating their various proceedings from their first assem- 
bling after the Lord’s ascension in Acts i. to their synodical pro- 
ceeding at Jerusalem in Acts xv; and then declaring that at 
present, a considerable interval having elapsed since this last 
assembly, new heretics had sprung up, the ravening wolves 
whom the Lord had predicted,—“ on account of whom we now 
assembled, Peter and Andrew, James and John the sons of Ze- 
bedee, Philip and Bartholomew, Thomas and Matthew, James 
the son of Alpheus and Lebbzeus surnamed Thaddzus, and Si- 
mon the Canaanite, and Matthias who was elected to our num- 
ber in the place of Judas, also James the Lord's brother, Bishop 
of Jerusalem, and Paul the vessel of election, doctor of the Gen- 
tiles, have together with one accord written to you this catholic 
doctrine,” &c. &c. St James the Just, who is here ranked with 
St Paul as if he were one of two extraordinary co-adjutors to 
the twelve, is elsewhere made to hold an intermediate place be- 
tween the other thirteen and the seventy disciples. For so we 
read in the second book™; “God called men...after the Lord’s 
passion by us the twelve Apostles, and Paul the vessel of elec- 
tion: wherefore we (the thirteen aforesaid) who were thought 
worthy to be witnesses of the resurrection, together with James 
the brother of the Lord, and other seventy-two disciples, and 
seven deacons, have heard from the mouth of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, &c.” And in the last book5’; “We the Apostles of the 

54 Usserius de Clementinorum et Ignatianorum xaxor\acrig in cap. x.—xvi. 
Dissertationis de Epistolis 8. Ignatii & Polycarpi. 

55 Constitutiones Apostolice, Lib. VI. capp. 12, 13: dein cap. 14. A ots xal 
duels viv éwl 1d aird yevduevot, Térpos xal’Avdpéas, "Idewfos xal "Iwdevns viol ZeBe- 
Salov, Pikiwxos xai BapGoropaios, Qwuds xal Mar@atos, "IdewBos "AXgalov cat 
AcBBatos 6 éxcxdnOels Gaddaios, cab Linwy 6 Kavavirns, cal Mardlas 6 dvri ‘lodda 
xaraynguGels tyuiv, “TdxwBds re 6 roo Kuplou ddedpds xal ‘lepocodtpwr éxloxoros, 
xal Tladnos 6 rap eOvGy S:ddoxados, Td oxeBos ris éxdoyis, dua wderes xal él rd 
alrd yerdpevo, éypdyaper Uyuiy Thy xadodchy Tavray bidacxaNlay x.7.X. 

56 Constit. Apost, Lib. I. cap. 55: 6 yap Oeds, Geds dy Ardous, dx’ dpy fs éxdoryny 
yeveds exl perdvaay caret dca Taw Bixcalwy xal roy rpodyraéy’ xal...rods pera 7d 
wd0os abrod, 3c’ judy ray 8ddexa, kal ro ris éxdoys cxedovs Ilav\ov. ‘Hyets odp 
ol xaratiwiGres elvac udprupes ris rapovclas avrod, ody "laxéBy rg rod Kuplov 
AedGG xal érépas éB8onjxowra Svo pabyrais, cal rots érrd di:axdvas adbrod, éx oré- 
paros Tod Kuplou judy 'Inoot Xpucrod heovcaper cal dxpBds elddsres A\éyomer x.7.X. 


57 Constit. Apost. Lib. vit. cap. 4: “Apa rolyuy bwdpxovres tyets ol Sexadto ToG 
Kuplou adrécrodkos rdode ras Oelas auc évrerépueda Siardias wept wayrds éxxAnota- 
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Lord...with Paul the chosen vessel our fellow Apostle, and 
James the Bishop and the rest of the presbyters and the seven 
deacons.” And at the close; “By our Saviour were we appoint- 
ed, the thirteen Apostles: and by the Apostles I James, and I 
Clement, and others with us;” these others having been enume- 
rated before™ to be St James’s next two successors in Jerusalem, 
Symeon son of Clopas, and Jude brother of James (thus expressly 
distinguished from the Apostle so called and characterized by 
St Luke): also the first two or three Bishops in the several apo- 
-stolical sees of Ceesarea in Palestine, of Alexandria, Rome, and 
the cities of Asia Minor. Now of the historical credit of this 
writer we may judge, not only from his thus including among 
his apostolical Bishops two at least who could not have been 
consecrated before the death of Clement,—nor only from the 
evidently apocryphal circumstance, opposed to every historical 
authority, of making St Jude the brother of James the third 
Bishop of Jerusalem,—but from yet more grievous hallucina- 
tions apparent on the face of these extracts. For here we have 
St James the son of Zebedee introduced as deliberating and 
deciding with his fellow Apostles, though he was beheaded by 
-Herod Agrippa before even the first council of Jerusalem, which 
is there recapitulated as long past®®. And the whole fourteen 
are solemnly convoked to deliberate on the heresies of “ Cerin- 
thus, Marcus, Menander, Basilides and Saturninus™:” though 


orikol rérov, cunrapbyruy Huy xal rod ris éxXoyhs oxevous TlavAov rod cvvarooréb\ou 
hudyv, cal ’TaxwBou rob éricxérou, xal ray ANorGy wpecBurépwy, xal radv éwrd diaxd- 
ver. Et cap. 46: ‘fxd Mwodws per yap rod Oeopiterrdrou dpxcepe’s karerrdbncay, 
kal lepets cal Aevtrac’ bwd 5¢ rod Swripos quay jyels ol Sexarpets dwécroAc vwrd Se 
Tay drocré\uy eyo "IdxwBos cal éyw KAtuns, cal odv tuiv Erepo, ba wh wdrras 
wddw karahéywpev’ cow 8é bard rdyrwy judy mpecBvrepa, Kal didxowo, xal dwodkd- 
Kovot, kal dvayr@orat. 

58 Constit. Apost. Lib. vit. cap. 46: epi 8@ ray if’ jude. xeporornberruw 
émicxbxwy dv ry Swi ty qerépg, yrwpliouey iyiy Ore eloly odra® ‘lepocodtpwr per 
"IdxwBos 6 rod Kuplou ddeddds, od redeurhiocarros Setbrepos Dupewy 6 trod Kdedra 
(KAwmwa), ped’ dy rplros "loddas "laxwBov' Kawapelas 5é «.7.X. St Jude is here 
ignorantly confounded with Justus, the third of the sixteen bishops of the circum- 
cision, who succeeded an. 10 Trajani (A. D. 108), on the martyrdom of Symeon 
(who had occupied the see 44 years from St James’s death). Euseb. Chrunicon. 
and also H. £. Lib. 11. cap. 35, 

59 Compare the xiith and xvth chapters of the Acts with Const. A post. Lib. vI. 
cap. 12 (Cotelerii, Patres A postolici, Tom. I. pp. 341, 342), also with Lib. vimr. cap. 
12 pp. 398—404, ibid.) where there is a long constitution of St James the son 
of Zebedee on the Eucharistic Office: (and amidst other special constitutions, we 
have also, in cap. 23, one of St James the son of Alphzus respecting Confessors, 
and in Po one of St James the Lord’s brother on the Vesper service. bid. 
Pp- 409, 410). 

© Const. Apost. Lib. VI. cap. 8: ‘Hylxa 3¢ é&4\Ooper ey rots UOveot xnptocew Toy 
Abyor ris Swis, rére évipynoer 6 didBonos els Tov Nady dwrooretiau dxlow har Wevdas 
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the last two of these and Marcus never propagated their impie- 
ties till after the death of the last surviving Apostle, and of 
St Clement the pretended historian also. 

It may be indeed alleged that these or even greater absur- 
dities (such as making the living Apostles to ordain the festive 
solemnities of their own martyrdoms, and fix the entire canon 
of the New Testament, including the Acts of the Apostles, St 
John’s Gospel, &o. &c.)*, though sufficient to destroy all regard 
to the author’s pretended facts, will not annul the evidence thus 
afforded to the belief in his time that St James the Lord’s bro- 
ther and the son of Alphzus were distinct persons. But with 
the marks of unscrupulous invention, as well as of ignorance 
and inattention, with which these narratives and professed do- 
cuments abound, where is the proof that the writer followed 
any existing belief or tradition on this point, and did not rather 
excogitate the diversity of the two, from inability to reconcile 
otherwise the apparent diversity of parentage? And might not 
another reason be suspected in this devoted adherent to the 
Hierosolymite see, viz. a desire to distinguish St James its 
founder from the twelve Apostles, as in respect of kindred to — 
Christ, and even in dignity, their superior? It is scarcely pos- 
sible not to entertain such a suspicion, when we read in the best 
sustained of these fictitious narratives, the Recognitions of St 
Clement, how the Twelve, having holden disputations collec- 
tively and singly with Caiaphas in the temple®, go in a body 


woorédous eis BeBj wow rol Adyou. xal wposeBddovro Kvcdfidv rua, xald wapévevtar 
TP Tipe: otros 8e pabyredover AccOdy til, by cal rapevdoncuhoarres wcarro 
rhs dpyfs. Efra wal trepa érépww xariptay exrérw soypudraw, Kiowbos, cat 
Mdpxos, xal Mévapdpos, xal Bactdclns, xal Zaropytics. Coteler. Patres Apost. Tom. 
I. p. 335; also Tom. 0. pp. 222—225 ; and Usaer. cap. 16, Dissert. tn Ignat. 

a ne Apos. Lib. vin. cap. 33, Lib. u. cap. 57 (Coteler, Tom. 1. pp. 262, 
415, w.). 

68 Vid. S. Clementis Recognit. Lib. 1. cap. s5—66, where, after each of the 
Apostles had taken an individual part in the dispute with the High Priest and 
Sanhedrim (that of St James the son of Alphzus being contained in cap. §9), and 
the debate being prorogued by an artful speech of Gamaliel in the council, who 
secretly favours the Christians, we then read in cap. 66, ‘“‘ Nos vero (Apostoli) cum 
venissemus ad Jacobum nostrum, omnia que dicta gestaque fuerant, exponentes, 
apud eum cibo sumpto mansimus, Omnipotenti Deo per totam noctem supplicantes, 
ut future disputationis sermo indubitatam fidei nostre ostenderet veritatem. Igitur 
postero die Jacobus Episcopus nobiscum simul ef cum omni Ecclesia ascendit ad 
templum, ubi ingentem reperimus multitudinem, a medio noctis expeetantem nos. 
Stetimus ergo in locia, quibus et prius; ut eminentius stantes ab universo populo 
cerneremur. Cumque esset summum silentium factum, Gamaliel, qui ut supra 
diximus nostre fidei erat, dispensatione vero manebat inter ipsos,...prior omniwn 
Eptecopum Jacobum intuens hoc modo allocutus est.” Then after his s we 
read, cap. 68, ‘‘ Heec dicens Gamaliel, non valde placebat Caiphss...subridens enim 
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to St James the Bishop to render him an account of their con- 
ference, and all this preparatory to their attending him the fol- 
lowing day to the same sacred place, where he as Prince of 
Christian Bishops holds the crowning disputation with the High 
Priest of the Jews, But whatever might be the motive of either 
inventing or believing this distinction of the first Bishop of 
Jerusalem from the Apostle St James the Less, the attestation 
of such an author to their diversity can weigh but very little 
against that of St Clement of Alexandria to the contrary tra- 
dition of their identity, which we have already cited and traced 
higher in the fragment of Papias®. For the rest, it is remark- 
able that these pseudo-Clementine writings never state expressly 
that St James was the brother of our Lord by being the son of 
Joseph: though such was probably the meaning of their author, 
as of that sillier but not more inventive writer who composed 
the Protevangelium. 

The other assertors of this parentage of St James, and this 
diversity from both the Apostles of the same name, are more re- 
spectable, but more recent than the foregoing. The most circum- 
stantial amongst them, Eusebius, in one of his hermeneutical 
writings™ adopts the above pseudo-Clementine notion of four- 


ad ea que Gamaliel dixerat, Jacobum Eptscoporum principem Sacerdotum princepes 
orabat, ut de Christo non aliunde sermo quam de Scripturis fieret ; ut sciamus, 
inquit, utrum Jesus ipse sit Christus an non. Tunc Jacobus, Primo, inquit, requi- 
ramus,” &o. &c. And in this strain, the presidency on the Christian side over all 
the twelve Apostles being as distinctly assigned to St James, as that on the Jewish 
side over the Sanhedrim to the High Priest, the debate proceeds to its tumultuous 
conclusion, cap. 70 (Coteler. Patr. Apost. Tom. I. pp. 501— 504, ed. Antverp, 
1698). 
98 Vid. sup. pp. 229-231. That the contrary opinion had its source in the 
udo-Clementine writings, was suggested long since by our admirable Bishop 
earson (Lectiones in Act. A post. p. 55), ‘Quantum ego quidem observare possum, 
sententia tlla que statuit Jacobum Hierosolymitanum Episcopum non fuisse unum ex 
Apostolis, ¢ fictitits scriptis Clement attributis profecta est : nam apud consarcinato- 
rem Constitutionum Apostolicarum de industria ab Apostolis sxpe distinguitur : 
neque aliter in libris Recognitionum eidem Clementi aecriptis representatur.”’ 

* On Isaiah xvii. 6; where having expounded the “gleaning grapes” to denote 
the heads of the small faithful remnant m Israel, whom the coming of the Lord 
should discover ‘‘as the shaking of the olive tree” (agreeably to Rom. ix. 29; xi. 
16, 17, 24), he makes the ‘“‘two or three berries in the top of the uppermost 
bough” to be the moet eminent of the Apostles, sometimes designated in the 
Gospels as two, but more frequently as three, viz. St Peter and the two sons of 
Zebedee ; while the remaining Apostles who carried the Gospel to distant nations 
are the four or five ‘‘in the outmost fruitful branches thereof.” And then, with 
far less reason to support him, he states that the sum of these four numbers, 
a+ 3+4+5 makes up 14, the number of the Apostles, when St Paul and the first 
Bishop of Jerusalem are added to them. *H ds Jwyes édalas 860 8 rpets éx’ 
dxpouv meredpov, hf réscapes } wévre éwl radry ciddwy avroy xraraxrec- 
POBce rocatrny ydp guow Esecba exrduy tay éx rod 'lopahd\ cwlncopdver xara 
rovs xpévous obs ) xpopyrela onpalver, ws evl ordyxus wapaBdAdecGar rods wdyras’ 
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teen Apostles, viz. the twelve “primary ones” called by our 
Lord (with the substitution of Matthias for the traitor), and 
Paul “in no wise their inferior,” and James the brother of the 
Lord ; who is said to have received from the Saviour himself 
the bishopric of Jerusalem. The same writer, in his Ecclesi- 
astical History, when relating the appearance of our Lord to 
St James after the resurrection, expressly distinguishes him from 
the number of the twelve Apostles ; and when the Scripture on 
which he is commenting (1 Cor, xv. 7) adds that our Lord was 
afterwards seen “by all the Apostles,” he contends that in that 
verse the word must be understood in the larger sense in which 
it included St James and St Paul, «.¢. the fourteen instead of 
the twelve mentioned in the 5th verse®, In a subsequent part 
of his history, when relating the appointment of St James the 
Just to the episcopate of Jerusalem, he states that he was 
called the brother of the Lord, because he was, like Him, re- 
puted or called the son of Joseph: and to this account (which 


robs 8¢ & atrois dtaipérous rocotrous Ececdal Twas, dowep el pdyas Adalas do Ff 
Tpeis rods éw’ Axpou perewpou’ almrrouévov roi déyou rods dxpordrovs raw dwrogrd- 
hwy, os wore per card cusvylay 6 Lwrhp xpocexadelro, wore 3e rpeis' obs 4 ypagyy 
rol KéayyeNlou éxXexraw éxdexrorépous eloiyyaye’ Aéyw 3h Uérpow xal "IdewSor xal 
"Iwdoyny, obs éxl 7d Spos daxiryaye pbvous, lorophoovras Thy peTauoppwow abrot, xal 
éxl rijs dvaBiwoxotons Ovyarpds rod dpxiruwaydryou wapéAaBe’ of 62 Aowol rapa 
Tovs rpets rovrous, ol réccapés eloe xal wévre’ xal robs réocapas Kai rovs wévre déxa 
xal récoapas roujoe Tous wdyras, dy Suwdexa yey rods spwrous dwooréAous elras Oy 
elyas, otx dEkdrrw 8e abray rhy dperdy Taddor, xal abrév byra xAnrdv dwdbcrodor, Kal 
Tov "IdxwBov yeyorévas roy ddergdy ro Kuplov, bs xpa@ros érloxowos rijs ‘lepoco\tpow 
éxxdyolas bx’ abrod xaragripac roi Zwrihpos uynuoreverar’ x.r.X. Eusebii Cesar- 
iensis Comment. in Esaiam, ap. Montfaucon, Coll. Nov. Patrum, Tom. 1. p. 422. 

65 Euseb. Hist. Eccl. Lib. 1. cap.12. Kal rév éS83ouhxovra 8@ wdelovs rod 
Lwripos repyvévar wabyras evpas ay éwirnphoas, udprup: xpwuevos r@ IlavAy, pera 
Ti éx vexpay Eyepow dpa abroy dihoarrt TOGrov per Knog, Ereira rots 
Sawdexa, kal pera rovrous érdyw wrevraxoctois Adergots épdwat. dr 
Twas perv Epacxe KexoiuhoOa, rods wielovs 8 Ert rg Bly xa’ by xapdy abrg radra 
cuverdrrero, wepigvar. “Emwe:rra 8’ Spdac airy 'TaxwBy gdnoly els 6¢ cal 
otros raw pepopdvrur (roi Zwrijpos pabyriy, d\NA phy cal) ddeAgay Fr. El6’ cs 
wapa rovrous xara plunow Tov dwoexa wrelorww Sow braptdyrwy arocrd\wy, olos 
xal abrés 6 IIaGA\os yv, wpoorlOncr Aéyur, “Ewecra Sd0n rots droordXots 
wGo.t. This comment of Eusebius, that St Paul means to include himself among 
the Apostles of verse 7, is most completely refuted by the next verse, which the 
historian reserves to the period of St Paul’s conversion. (The words in brackets 
are only found in one MS., and are most probably interpolated.) The contem- 
porary Bishop, St Cyril of Jerusalem, in his 14th catechetical lecture, comments on 
the same passage of St Paul, 1 Cor. xv. 5-8, treating successively the evidence 
to the Lord's resurrection afforded by Cephas, by the twelve, by the five hundred 
brethren, by St James his brother and first Bishop of the author's see (rg éavrod 
per dderog, emioxédry 5¢ xpory ris wapoulas radrys), and by St Paul who was his 
enemy. S. Cyrilli Hierosol. Opp. p. 152, ed. Paria, 1640. But it cannot be con- 
cluded, either from this or from another passage in the 4th lecture (Jb. p. 34), 
commenting on St James's decision in Acts xv. 13, that Cyril, like Eusebius, 
excluded our Lord’s brother from the Twelve. For if so, is not Cephas excluded 
also! 
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might leave it doubtful whether Eusebius did think St James 
the actual son of Joseph) he immediately annexes, what is 
singularly inconsistent with his formerly expressed opinion, the 
passage of St Clement’s Hypotyposes, which identifies St James 
the Just with the Apostle James the son of Alphzus® A 
similar inconsistency has been suspected by some in Ongen; 
who, in respect of time, is intermediate between his master 
Clement and Eusebius: for while, from the passage above 
quoted from his Commentary on St Matthew, he should seem 
decidedly to stand by the opinion of the former, inasmuch as he 
mentions St James the Just without qualification as one of the 
Apostles, and treats the opinion of his being the son of Joseph 
both as the sentiment of a minority among right-minded Chris- 
tians, and as founded on apocryphal traditions, there is a pas- 
sage cited as his in the Catena on St John, where he speaks 
with more favour of this opinion, almost as if it were his own®, 
Again, in his first book against Celsus, he remarks that St 
James the Just, for whose unrighteous murder Josephus ac- 
knowledges the extremity of vengeance was merited by Jerusa- 
lem, was termed our Lord’s brother by St Paul and others, “not 
so much on account of their near kindred and being brought 
up together, as from a conformity of manners and discourse®.” 


66 EKuseb. H. £. Lib. m. cap. 1. Tére dra xal "IdxwBov riv rol Kuplou deyé- 
pevoy ddedpdv, Eri 8h xal ovros Tob "Iwohp wvbuacro rais’ rod $e Xpicrod warhp db 
"Iwond, @ penorevOeica h waph&os, rply 4} avredOeiy abrots, cipddn dy yaarpl 
Exovoa éx IIlvetparos dylou, ws 4 lepdh rév ebayyeNwy bddoxes ypagih robrey dh 
ody alrdv "IdxwSor, dy xal Alxasoy éxix\ny ol wddas 82” dperfis éxddour rporephuara, 
ap@rov loropoic: ths é» ‘Ilepocodtmas exxdrynolas tov ris éwicxoris éyxepeorOiwas 
Opbvoy. KAhuns 8é...... Here follows the passage of St Clement of Alexandria, 
most opposed to the sentiment of James being the son of Joseph, which was cited 
before, note 32, p. 231. And Eusebius himself certainly says no more here, than 
that St James had been accounted the son of Joseph, even as our Lord was: and as 
he certainly believed Jesus to be no son of Joseph himself, but miraculously born 
of the Virgin, it is not impossible, though perhaps improbable, that he may have 

igned another earthly father in his own mind to St James. 

Corderii, Catena in Joan. 11. 12 (p. 78, Antverp. 1630), OPITENOTZ. 
Zuyretra: rapt roddols wepl ray ddekpay Inool, x&s exe rovrous, Tis Maplas péxpe 
rerevriis wapOévou diapewdons. *Adedgpods pew odk lye Give, odre ris wapOdvou 
rexotons Erepow, otd° avrds éx rot ‘Iwahd rvyxdywe’ vdup rovyapoiy éxpnudricay 
abrod ddedgol, lol "Iwond Svres éx wrporeOynxulas yuwatkds, kal dwelt xad” duoroylas 
yurh atrod 4 Mapidp expnudrice. This passage, the latter part of which stands 

y contrasted with that quoted in note 51, p. 242 sup. from Origen’s Com- 
men on St Matthew, dues not occur in his regular Commentary on St John; 
where he attaches himself to a totally different view of that passage, John ii. 12, 
inquiring whether by Christ’s brethren in that place we may not mystically under- 
stand certain powers which accompanied in the descent from Cana to 
Capernaum (DINI™HS, the village of consolation). Origenis Opera, Tom. Iv. 
p. 168. 
© Orig. adv. Cele. Lib. 1. (p. 38, ed. Spen.) 'Ey yap 1rG dxrwxadexdry rs 
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But in assigning this reason why this honorific epithet was 
more peculiarly bestowed on the first Bishop of Jerusalem than 
on others, such as Joses and the rest, who might have been 
equally termed our Lord’s brethren, Origen means no more 
to deny that kindred or that early community of education, 
as he has sometimes been perversely understood, than in his 
often excessive allegorization of Scripture facts to deny alto- 
gether their historical truth. This is no more to be inferred 
in his case than in that of Jerome; who, notwithstanding 
his very definite belief as to James's near kindred to Jesus, 
yet makes precisely the same remark as Origen, viz. that 
St Paul calls him the Lord’s brother propter egregios mores, 
et incomparabilem fidem, et sapientiam non mediam (in Gal. 
i, 19). 

It is in the generation following that of Eusebius, that we 
find the most powerful authorities in the Church for this opinion 
respecting our Lord’s brethren. Even in the Western Church 
we find it mentioned with approval by St Hilary of Poictiers 
and St Ambrose®: an approval quite solitary indeed among the 


*Touv8aixhs dpyatodtoylas 5 "Idonwros paprupe? rg "lwdery, os Barrisry yeyornuery, 
x2l xaddpatov Trois Barriwapévas éwaryyeddopdy. ‘O 3’ abrds, xalrovye dmierar ry 
"Inood ws Xpory, fyrav rhy airlay ris raw ‘Tepovodtuwr wroeews, xal rijs rel vraod 
xadatpécews, Séov abroy elxety Ste i) xard Tol "Incol éxcBouhh rotrwy airla yeyéve T@ 
Aag, rel dwéxreway tiv rpopyrevéueroy Xpiorév’ 4b 3é xal Worep dxwy ob paxpdy 
rhs ddnelas yerduevos, dyol rabra cupBeSnxdoa rots ‘lov8alos car’ éxdixnow 
"IaxdPov rod Acxalov, 8s Fv ddedgeds ‘Ineol rob Aeyouévou Xpiorod, éwedhwrep dixacd- 
rarov abriy Sera dwéxrevay. Tov 32 "IdxewBow rebrov 6 ‘Incoi yrhovor pabryriys 
Tlaités prow éwpaxdva: ws abedddy rot Kuplov, od rocofror 3d rd wpds aluaros 
ovyyeves, f rhy xouwhy atriv dvarpodhp, cor 3h 1d F008 al rdyp N6yor. The ddbyos 
of St James, as evinced by the style of his Epistle, has one striking similarity to 
that of our Lord, in the perpetual recurrence to physical illustrations of moral and 
spiritual truth: while his 7@os and general deportment may well be conceived to 
bear some peculiar marks of their near. family connexion and early intercourse with 
each other; such as to attach a special significance to the term ‘“‘ brother of the 
Lord,” when applied to him. 

® See the passage of St Hilary quoted in note 50, p. 241, sup. That of St 
Ambrose indicates his sense of the Probability of the same solution, while at the 
same time denying ite necessity, and hinting at the truer one as equally possible, 
viz. the lees strict use of the term brother. For after giving examples of this, he 
says, ‘Potuerunt autem ef fratres ease ex Joseph non ex Maria. Quod quidem 
siquis diligentius prosequatur, inveniet. Nos ea persequenda non putavimus, 
quontam fraternum nomen liquet pluribus esse commune.’ 8. Ambros. de /nstitu- 
tione Virgtnis, cap. 6. Here, whatever may be the conclusion which “the more 
diligent investigator will discover,” whether it be the fact of St James and the 
rest being sons of J. or (as I should rather think) the posstbélity of the 
children respectively of Mary and of Joeeph being properly ealled, by virtue of 
their espousal, brethren; still on either supposition it is clear that no decisive 
tradition on the subject is here appealed to by the holy Bishop of Milan. It isa 
hermeneutical ulation as to the import of the term “‘fratres” in the Gospel. 
In the sequel of the same passage (cap. 7) St Ambrose, like St Hilary, proves the 
perpetual virginity of Mary, from her being commended by Christ on cross to 
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Latin Fathers, but apparently testifying to the not uncommon 
reception of this solution in their time. But the apocryphal 
source of the opinion is strongly indicated by a recently pub- 
lished monument of that age, the Commentary on the Epistle 
to the Galatians by Victorinus the Philosopher, whose wonderful 
conversion in old age to the faith of Christ from the highest 
honours of heathen wisdom is celebrated in one of the most 
noble and touching passages of St Augustine’s Confessions”, 
The following is the singular exposition of that ingenious person 
on Gal. i. 18, 19 (a passage of Scripture which we have alleged 
as demonstrative of an opinion directly contrary)”. ‘After 


St John. But the argument with him is further spoiled by the idea that Joseph 
was yet living (an idea which we seo in the tragedy Ohristus patiens, where St 
Joseph is among the persons of the drama, and elsewhere). ‘“‘ Dignum quippe erat 
ut qui latroni veniam donabat, matrem dubio pudoris abeolveret, Dicit ergo ad 
matrem, Mater ecce flius tuus. Dicit ad discipulum, Ecce mater tua. Ipse est 
discipulus cui mater commendabatur. Quomodo marito uxorem tolleret, si fuerat 
Maria mixta conjugio, aut usum thori conjugalis agnoverat?” 8S. Ambros. . 
Tom. I. pp. 260, 261, ed. Benedict.). If for marito uxorem we substitute filiis 
matrem, the argument is unquestionable. 

70 §. Aug. Conjfess. Lib. vir. cap. 2 (pp. 135—140, English edition, Oxf. 1838), 
Opp. Tom. I. pp. 145—8, ed. Benedict. See also 8. Hieron. Catal. Script. Eccle- 
siast. The Commentaries of Victorinus on the Epistles to the Galatians, Philip- 
pians, and Ephesians, together with a treatise of the same author de Physicis, 
vindicating from pagan objection the Christian truths of the Creation and of the 
Divine Incarnation, are publish ed from Vatican MSS. in the 3rd Volume of Scrip- 
torum Veterum Nova Collectio, edita ab Ang. Maio. Roma, 1828. 

71 Victorini Philosophi tn Ep. Pault ad Galatas, Lib. 1. (pp. 9, 10, ed. Ang. 
Maii, ut sup.). ‘‘ Post tres, inquit, annos Hierosolymam veni: deinde subjungit 
causam, videre Petrum. Etenim si in Petro fundamentum ecclesiz positum est, 
ut in Evangelio dictum, cui revelata erant omnia Paulus scivit videre se debere 
Petrum, quasi eum cui tanta auctoritas a Christo data esset, non ut ab eo aliquid 
disceret. Denique quid subjungit? ef mansi apud eum dtebus quindecim: ergo 
mansi tantum. Nunquid paucis diebus tantam istam de Deo scientiam tam parvo 
tempore a Petro potui discere? Alium autem Apostolorum neminem vidi, nist 
Jacobum fratrem Domini. Magna doctrina etiam hoc adjunxit, magnoque ingenio: 

rimo quod ita dixit, APOSTOLORUM neminem alium vidi: nam Jacobum Apostolum 
5 chiani faciunt quasi duodecimum; et hunc sequuntur qui ad Dominum 
nostrum Jesum Christum adjungunt Judaismi observantiam, quanquam etiam 
Jesum Christum fatentur: dicunt enim eum ipsum Adam esse, et esse animam 
generalem, et alia hujusmodi blasphemata. hic Paulus negavit Jacobum 
Apostolum, dicendo, Alium autem Apostolorum neminem vidi; quod neminem 
Apostolum alium vidisse se dixit, nist Jacobum. Et causa quare Jacobum! adjecta 
est; fratrem Domint, qui frater habitus secundum carnem. Cum autem fratrem 
dixit, Apostolum negavit. Videndus autem hic fuerat honorifice; sed neque a 
Jacobo aliquid discere potuit, quippe cum alia sentiat. At neque a Petro, vel 
quod paucis diebus coum Petro moratus est,......vel quod Jacobus Apostolus non 
est, et in hmresi sit. Adijecit autem e¢ Jacobum. Vidi ergo nominatim quid 
Jacobus tractct et evangelizet; et tamen quoniam cognita mihi est ista blasphemia, 
repudiata a me est, sicut et a vobis, O Galate, repudianda. Non enim potestis 
dicere ‘negas Jacobum, et inde que nos sequimur repudias, quia non vidisti 
Jacobum.’ Adijecit ergo vids e Jacobum: neo error est, quem Jacobum: frairem 
inquit Domini, id est auctorem sententiz vestrem. Ita nihil apud me valuit,” Xc. 
In this interpretation of ef 44 or nisi in Gal. i. 19, not aa excepting but contrasting, 
Victorinus has some modern commentators, as Grotius, with him. 
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“three years, says St Paul, I came to Jerusalem, and he adds 
“the cause, to see Peter. For if the foundation of the Church 
‘was laid in Peter, as we are told in the Gospel, Paul, to whom 
“all things had been revealed, knew that he ought to see 
“Peter, as being the Apostle to whom so great authority had 
“been given by Christ, but not for the purpose of learning any 
“thing from him. What, then, does he subjoin? And I abode 
“untth him fifteen days, t.e. 80 many and no more: could I then 
“have acquired from Peter the degree of knowledge of God that 
“TJ possess in so short a time as those few days? But other of 
“the Apostles saw I none save James the Lord's brother. With 
“great knowledge and great address 1s this added by him; first, 
“in that he says, I saw no other of the Apostles: for the Sym- 
“machians make James, as it were, a supernumerary Apostle, 
“and all those who to the doctrine of our Lord add the observ- 
“ance of Judaism profess to follow him as their master, though 
“confessing Jesus Christ at the same time; for they say that 
“he is Adam himself, and the soul of the human race, and 
“other such like blasphemies. Therefore it is that Paul dis- 
“claims James as an Apostle, saying that he saw no other 
“Apostle (beside Peter) but only James; and why James? he 
“adds the reason, calling him the Lords brother, because he 
“was so accounted according to the flesh. While calling him a 
“brother (of Christ) he denies him to be an Apostle. He, how- 
“ever (as well as Peter) was to be seen with respect; but neithpr 
“from him could Paul learn any thing, because his sentiments 
“(as to Jewish observances) differed from his. Thus neither 
“from Peter did he learn, were it only on account of the 
“shortness of his abode with him; nor yet from James, but for 
“this reason, that he was no Apostle, and was in heresy. Yet 
“he adds, and (I saw) James; for I thus saw distinctly what 
“James treated of and preached as Gospel: and because this 
“impious sentiment was known, therefore was it repudiated by 
“me, and ought to be equally repudiated, O Galatians, by you. 
“For you cannot now say, Thou deniest James, and rejectest 
“consequently the doctrine we follow, because thou hast not 
“seen him. Therefore he adds, J saw James also: and that 
“there may be no mistake, he says further, James the brother of 
“the Lord, t.¢. the first promulgator of your opinion: so desti- 
“ tute of authority was he with me.” The deficient acquaintance 
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with the principles of sacred literature which Jerome” dis- 
covers in this profoundly learned man but late convert, and 
which he imputes to this work on the Galatians more particu- 
larly, is strongly exemplified in the midst of the curious infor- 
mation of the above extract. Here the commentator unhesi- 
tatingly imputes to the venerable brother of the Lord the 
heretical opinions and practices of his pretended followers the 
Symmachians (adducing soon afterwards, as an apparently strong 
confirmation of his view, the fact stated in the 12th verse of the 
next chapter7’); and, believing them also as to the extra-apo- 
stolic character of their professed master, on which the apocry- 


73 D. Hieronymus tn Proemto in Ep. ad Galatas, ad Paulam et Eustochium. 
‘‘ Aggrediar opus intentatum ante me linguw nostre sacriptoribus, et a Grecis 
quoque ipsis vix cis, ut rei poscebat dignitas, usurpatum. Non quia ignorem 
Caium ium Victorinum, qui Roms pueros rhetoricam docuit, edidiese com- 
roentarios in Apostolum ; sed quod occupatus ille eruditione secularium literarum 
Scripturas oronino sanctas ignoraverit; et nemo possit quamvis eloquens de eo 
bene disputare quod nesciat....” Again, in Catalogo Scriptorum Ecclesiasticorum : 
‘* Victorinus, natione Afer, Romz sub Constantio principe rhetoricam docuit: et 
in extrema senectute Christi se tradens fidei, scripsit adversus Arium libros more 
dialectico valde obscuros, qui nisi ab eruditis non intelliguntur, et commentarios in 
Apostolum.” The charge of obscurity however does not reach to this commen- 
tary; and that of ignorance of Scripture is, as usual with Jerome’s vituperations, 
too unqualified. 

7 Victorin. in Ep. ad Gal. p. 16: “ Prius enim inquit, anteqguam venirent 
quidam a Jacobo, cum Gentibus edebat (Petrus) tenens Evangelium integrum, et 
regulam ejus, ut squaliter de Christo adnuntietur et Judeis et Gentibus, et non 
observetur cibus Judsorum, sed vivatur simpliciter more gentium. Hoo prius, 
inquit, faciebat Petrus, antequam ab Jacobo venirent quidam. Jacobus enim frater 
Domini, qui auctor est ad Symmachianos, primus apud Hierosolymam sibi hoc 
adsumendum putavit, uti et Christum predicaret, et viveret ut Judei, omnia 
faciens que Judsorum lex precipit, id est que sibi Judai observanda intellex- 
erunt. Ab Jacobo ergo quidam cum venissent ad Petrum, veritus, inquit et timens 
subtramt se, ne cum Gentibus ederet.” Here again the hostility of James to 
St Paul's doctrine is hastily inferred from the circumstance that certain Jewish 
brethren attached to him gave occasion to St Peter’s dissimulation. The Symma- 
chians, whose account of their professed teacher St James is thus again rashly 
credited by Victorinus, are but the old humanitarian Ebionites under another 
name, so called from Symmachus, the new Greek translator of the Old Testament, 
who apostatized to their party from Catholic Christianity (Euseb. H. £. Lib. vr. 
capp. 16, 17). This name of the sect seems to have been common in Africa, as we 
find from Faustus the Manichean saying, “ Et tamen hoc si mihi Nazareorum 
objiceret quisquam, quos alti Symmachianos vocant, quod Jesus dixerit, non se 
venisse solvere legem.” Augustine, in his reply, attested their continued existence, 
but in inoonsiderable numbers, to his time. See also the Pseudo-Ambrose’s ace 
to the Epistle to the Galatians, where the Symmachians are said to the 
offspring of the Pharisees, though themselves Christians, and adopting the Pho- 
tinian impiety of the mere humanity of our Lord (see 8. Augustin. Opp. Tom. vin. 

P. 314, 323; and Appendix ad 8. Ambros. Opp. p. 210, Tom. 1. ed. Benedict.). 

@ present and the preceding extract of Victorinus (p. 251, sup.) furnish us also 
with a further instructive testimony to the tendencies of this degrading heresy 
‘to unite with itself some of the worst portions of its apparently opposite extreme, 
Gnosticism. How absurdly, as well as falsely, St James is himself implicated in 
the blas ies of his pretended followers, was certainly not apparent, as it ought 
to have to this late African convert, fresh from the contemplation of Gentile 
schools and their leaders. 
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phal gospels are singularly agreed, he endeavours to support 
their historical view by a forced criticism of the Scriptural text 
that confutes it. The great authority of St Jerome in the sub- 
sequent age, the strength of the arguments by which he confuted 
the notion of a third James, and the concurrence of St Augus- 
tine also in the same view, had the effect of extinguishing this 
opinion in the Western Church™. The Latin ecclesiastical 
services have never known more than two of our Lord's con- 
temporaries bearing the name of James. Beside St James the 
son of Zebedee, whose martyrdom we celebrate on the 25th of 
July, we have but him who is commemorated with St Philip 
on the Ist of May, the son of Alphseus, who was called the 
brother of the Lord, and was the first bishop of Jerusalem. 

In the East the course of opinion has been different. For 
though the sentiment maintained by the contemporaries of 
Hilary and Ambrose, St Epiphanius, St Gregory of Nyssa, and 
others’5, found opponents, as real though not as vehement as 


4 D. Hieronymus in Mati. xii. 49. “Quidam fratres Domini de alia uxore 
Josephi filios suspicantur, SEQUENTES DELIRAMENTA APOORYPHORUM, et a quadam 
Fecha muliercula confingentes. Nos autem, sicut libro quem contra Heividium 
scripsimus continetur, fratres Domini non filios Joseph, sed consobrinos Salvatoris 
Moria lsberos intelligimus matertere Domini, qux esse dicitur mater Jacobi minoris 
et Joseph ([Josis] et Juds, quos in alio Evangelii loco fratres Domini i legimus 
appellatos: fratres autem consobrinos dici omnis Scriptura demonstrat.” ore 
reading St Jerome’s arguments, St Augustine had been doubtful on this point ; for 
ao he expresses himself, while yet a presbyter, commenting on Gal. i. 19: “ Jacobus 
Domini frater vel ex filiis Josephi de alia ucore, vel ex cognatione Marie matris gus 
declare intelligt.” (Opp. Tom. ut. Part 3, p. 946.) But he afterwards repeatedly 


‘‘ Predicaturi per Judsam A postl Jacobum fratrem Domini Hieroso ordi- 
nant Episcopum.” But how little this concludes against Bede's holding, with 
Clement and Jerome, that James was himself one of the twelve, may be seen 
from note 38, p. 234 sup. The attempt is more successful with a writer of inferior 
note, Anastasius Bibliothecarius, who, in his notes on the Acts of the so-called 
8th Council, in the oth century, writes, “Jacobus frater Domini primus Sacerdos 
eorum qui non # Domino sed ab Apostolis ordinati sunt:” also Ambrosiaster in 
Gal. i. 19. But such inconsiderable mstances scarcely impair the universality of 
Bt Jerome’s opinion in the Weatern Church till the 16th century. Since then, 
indeed, some even of the Roman Church have thought the opinion of the triple 
James more probable. Its antiquity has been scalocely defended against Cardinal 
Baronius by Combefis, in his notes on Hippolytus on the Twelve Apostles (though 
that work itself is a strong authority for the contrary sentiment); and it is main- 
tained by the Jesuit BoDlandus im the 4 cia Sanctorum 1 Maii. 

75 See the passage of Epiphanius quoted in note 50, p. 241, sup. St Gregory 
of Nyzea, in a place already referred © 233, sup.) in his Homily on the Resur- 
rection, speaks of the Blessed Virgin, according to this hypothesis, as the step- 
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Jerome, in St Chrysostom and Theodoret, who distinctly treat it 
as a vulgar error that St James and the rest were children of 
Joseph, and who, in accordance with St Clement of Alexandria 
and the older tradition, pronounce them to be the sons of Clo- 
pas™®; the story of the Protevangelium was ever there in greater 


mother, and thence called the mother, of James, Joses, and the rest. For thus he 
makes her (instead of her sister of John xix. 25) the Mary of Matt. xxvii. 56, and 
Mark xv. 40: Elorhxecay 32 raph rq cravpg rol "Ingot % pyrhp atrod, xal } 
adeAGh Tis uyrpds atrob Mapla 4 rod KXeopa [KAwrG] xal Mapla 4 Maydarrrh. 
Mapidys yap rhe “laxdBov xal "lwo pnrépa wapd rots Dryas ebayyedorais dvopac- 
pévp, thr Ocoréxoy elvas xal obk G\Aqw wemwretxaper. Kaddrep yap did rip 
olxovoulay Kal rg éxicxtacOiwa riv Belov réxov, cal ph havepwOfva rots parpdvors 
*Tov8alas wap’ abrd 7d péd\N\ew éxl rh» wacrdda EyerOar rhy TlapSdvon éx Uvetparos 
dylou cvAaPely dvayéyparra. ws dvdpa ratrns xpnnarion Tov 'Iwohd, xal rardépa 
Tod "Incob: rdv atrdy rpérov rob "Iwof cal rod "laxwBouv wal8w» byrwr rol réxrovos 
"lwohd, radiucipy dyévrwr rip drxlay éx xporryncaudrur yduww xal rporered\evxulas 
yuvacxds pnrhp 7) Georéxos rpoonyopevers re xal wvoudtero. (S. Greg. Nysseni, Opp. 
Tom. 1. p. 844, D. ed. Par. 1618.) Here, though the argument concerning the con- 
t of the Virgin-mother from Jewish eyes, in the character of wife of Joseph, 
is most scriptural and true, the statement of her relation to James and the rest 
as a step-mother, and therefore called their mother (which we never read in any 
Scripture), is truly said by Jerome to be derived from A horum deliramenta. 
For example, we find this very statement in the Apocryphal History of Joseph the 
Carpenter, preserved to us in Arabic, where the Saviour is represented as sayi 
“‘ Therefore (i.e. by the priest’s appointment) the just Joseph took my mother an 
brought her to his home: axd there she found James the Less in his father’s house, 
forlorn and wretched on account of his orphan estate (i.e. the recent death of his 
mother, the first wife of Joseph), and she brought him up, and was therefore called 
Mary the mother of James.” 
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Tom. I. p. 12.) 


Whether the great St Basil thought with his brother Gregory on this point that 
James was the step-son of the Virgin, or with Theodoret and the Latins that he 
was her sister's son, we are not sure from his writings. We only know that he 
maintained with all these the perpetual virginity of Mary as a pious sentiment, 
though the verity of the Christian mystery y required her virginity till the 
birth of the Saviour: in a passage which will be noticed hereafter. 

76 Theodoretus in Ep. ad Galat.i.19: “Erepory 52 rv drocrédwry obx 
etSor, ef ph ‘IdewBor rir dderpdv rod Kvplov. ‘Adeddds rol Kuplov 
éxadeiro pév, obx Fr 32 gdve ore phy, Os toes brecridac:, Tot "Iwohd lds 
éruyxdve dv, dx xpordpuw ydpeer yerdueres, GAA 700 KvX\wrd pao fy vids, rol 82 
Kuplov dveyibs’ peyrépa yap eye rip ddedgpip ris rod Kuplov pyrdpos. Opp. 
Tom. m. p. 366. ed. Schulz. In thus enunciating the view which is alone sanc- 
tioned by Scripture, that St James's mother was the Virgin’s sister and wife of 
Clopas, it is very observable that this learned Father states it with authority, in 
the commencement of the fifth century, as established truth; and represents the 
contrary sentiment, which was afterwards the alent one among the Greeks, as 
the opinion of some only. Exactly similar had not long before the exposition 
of St Chrysostom on the same text, which may be advantageously compared with 
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favour than in the West, and even in the minds of ecclesiastical 
persons prevailed on this point over the deliberate judgment of 
their ablest expositors of Scripture, and the high authority of 
the sainted Archbishop of Constantinople. Hence, beside the 
festival of St James the Great the brother of St John, the Greek 
Church has two other feasts of St James, both in the month of 
October; viz. on the 28rd that of St James the Just and his 
well-known martyrdom in Jerusalem, and on the 9th that of 
“St James the son of Alpheus and brother of Matthew the 
publican,” crucified on that day by certain idolaters whom he 
had enraged by the destruction of their idol-groves: an event 
which took place in Egypt, according to the legendary wniter 
Nicephorus, while the preceding labours of this Apostle are said 


that of Victorinus before quoted: ‘Of the other Apostles (beside Peter whom he 
valued above all, and whom alone he went up to see) J saw none but James. J saw, 
he eays, but I learnt nothing from him. Yet see with what honour he names him 
also: for he says not simply James, but adds also the honorific appellation, so free 
was he from all envy; for if he had merely wished to mark the man he meant, he 
might have made this clear by some other distinctive title, and called him, as the 
Evangelist did, the son of Clopas; he did not however thus speak, but inasmuch as 
he considered honorific titles as proper to the apostles, he magnifies him, as in 80 
doing exalting himself: for he did not so call him, but how? the Lord's brother: 
although -he was not according to the flesh actual brother of our Lord, but was so 
esteemed.” ElS8or, otx €3:3dx6n», gyal, wap’ avrov obSé. ADD’ Spa xal rovros 
pe? Sens rluns dwbpace’ ob yap elwer dwhis "IdewBov, d\Ad cal 7d ceproddynpua 
wpocéOnxer, olrw Bacxavlas axdons dry\d\aypéves Av el yap onpipa oy Breyer 
Hoey, vip Kal CE érépov yruwploparos rotro waijoat Sioy, xal elwety ree. Tod 
Kv\wwG, Swep cal 6 Evayyeiiorhs Pacyer. AX otk elxey ovrws, add’ dred) 1d 
Tay drocré\uy ceurodoyhpara Mua elvar dvbucser, ws dauvrdv éwapay, olrw cepvivet 
xdxeivor’ od yap éxdd\ecey abrdv otrws, ws elror, dAAd was; Toy ddecgdr rod 
Kvuplov. xalrovye ov82 xard odpxa ddedpds yr rot Kuplov, add’ odrws dvopltero 
(8. Joann. Chrysost. Opera, Tom. x. p. 676). Nothing can be more decisive than 
this passage for the Apostolate of St James the Just, and consequently his identity 
with the son of Alphzus; and therefore it is to no purpose that Blom (p. 113) 
accuses Credner and Kern of error for asserting that Chrysostom agreed with 
Clement of Alexandria in identifying Clopas and Alpheus; or that Combefis (in 
notis Hyppolyt. de 13 Apost. p. 35) alleges the passage in Chrysostom's 33rd 
Homily on St Matthew, where he represents the Apostle St James the Lees as a 
publican like that Evangelist, viz. (his supposed brother) Levi the son of Alpheus: 
to which might have been added those passages, much more to the purpose, from 
the sth Homily on St Matthew and the 48th on St John, where he directly enu- 
merates St James our Lord’s brother, even the future Just Bishop of Jerusalem, 
and St Jude also, among the infidel brethren of John vii. 5, and moralizes on 
their signal change of sentiment and character (Opp. Tom. vil. p. 369 B. also 
p- 770, and Tom. VII. p. 284, C.D. EB). For though this is inferentially destruc- 
tive of the A late of our Lord’s brother, as implying a conversion much later 
than that of the Twelve, yet as Chrysostom himself does not draw that inference, 
and seems unaware of it, these passages cannot neutralize either the explicit and 
deliberate statement which we have just cited at length, or the place in his 26th 
Homily on the Acts (xii. 2) where he says that St James the son of Zebedee is 
called the brother of John to distinguish him from James the brother of the Lord 
(éred xal Erepos "IdxwBos fv 6 ddedgds rod Kuplov). The non-mention here of any 
third James son of Alpheus and brother of Matthew, amounts to a positive denial 
-of his diversity from the second (Opp. Tom. Ik. p. 209 D). 
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to have been in Gaza and Eleutheropolis of southern Palestine’’, 
The calendars of the Syrian and the Copto-Abyssinian Churches 
give likewise separate days (the 5th and the 26th of October) 
to St James the son of Alpheus and to the brother of our 
Lord’®: a matter of no surprise in these Churches when it is 
considered that they (like the Arian Whiston among ourselves) 
held the Apostolical Constitutions, that first broached this di- 
versity, for canonical Scripture. But such was also without ques- 
tion the common sentiment of the Greeks also, after the 5th 
century”®; except for a singular attempt which we find in the 
11th century to unite the older sentiment of Clement and Theo- 
doret with the current assertion of the later Greek Church. That 
hypothesis is, that, Clopas dying childless, his brother Joseph 


7? So runs the Greek Menologium for St James the son of Alphzous: 


Tov craupdy TdewBos gépuw hddws 

‘Qs Err, DZOrep, dtids cov, 8exvder. 

"Ang’ éxvdry "IdxwBos évl craupg reravvicras (scil. g Octob.) 

5s Fv ddeddds MarGalov rob reddvou xal edayyedorod: x.r.\.—thus combining 
this assertion of brotherhood to St Matthew with the opinion to which it is moet 
accordant, the diversity from St James the Lord’s brother. These legends of St 
James the son of Alpheus are found in no older writer than Nicetas David, the 
Paphlagonian, in the gth century ; and therefore this Apostle ts left, on the hypo- 
thesis of his diversity from St James the Just, without any earlier notice whatever 
an ecclesiastical history. See alan the account of St James son of Alphwus in 
Niceph. H. £. Lib. m1. cap. 40, and Combefis in Hippolyt. p. 35. With respect to 
St James the Just, the Lord's brother, the same Nicephorus had given, as from 
St Hippolytas of Portus, but in reality from Hippolytus of Thebes, an elaborate 
genealogy of him and his brothers Simon, Jude, and Joses, with his sisters Esther 
and Martha, as children of Joseph by his former wife Salome related to Zacharias 
the priest. We have had occasion to notice before (pp. 210, 230) this intrinsically 
worthless testimony, only indicating the belief of the Greeks in the 10th century, 
and its contrariety to the testimony of the older Hippolytus (p. 230) concerning 
the same St James as the Apostle and son of Alphwus (Hippolyt. Zeb. Chron. 
p- 59, ed. Fabric.). Perhaps this fabled alliance with the house of Aaron, as well 
as the other apocryphal assertions of Joseph’s priestly character, might have been 
produced by a wish to verify the story of Bt James's pontifical dignity being recog- 
nized by the Jews. But if it be possible to justify Hegesippus’s statements on that 
head (ap. Euseb. H. #. 0. 23), the true parentage of St James supplies a much 
better occasion for so doing. The true father Clopas, the husband of the Virgin's 
sister, whom that ancient author states to be Joseph’s brother, might be merely a 
uterine brother, and a prieat of the tribe of Levi: so that the sacerdotal tribe and 
character might thus belong to St James. See on this subject Tillemont, Tom. 1., 
Notes sur St J le Mineur, p. 623 seq. 
78 Combefis in Hippolyt. p. 35. See also the Calendar of the Aithiopic and 

Coptic Christians in Ludolf. Comment. in Hist. Ethiop. pp. 393, 395, where in the 
hagiology of the latter we have the sth of Babeh, or October, assigned to St 


the son of Alphxus la B Cains , and the 26th to St James the Lord’s 


brother GJ) 9o| cuzin. 

7 It must be by mistake that Tillemont, Mémoires Ecclesiastiques, Tom. 1. 
p. 621, cites the Alexandrine Chronicle of Rader (but more truly called the Chro- 
nicon Paschale by later editors) as an exception to this current sentiment of the 
Greeks: for that Chronicle distinctly and repeatedly speaks of St James as the 
gon of Joseph by a former wife, 
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according to the Jewish law begat of his widow Mary, James, 
Joses, Simon, and Jude, with two sisters, who were therefore 
legally children of Clopas, though naturally children of Joseph. 
This hypothesis, propounded by Theophylact, which is utterly 
gratuitous and improbable, and especially revolting when it 1s 
considered that the Mary of whom these six children were be- 
gotten must have been the sister of Joseph’s subsequently aff- 
anced wife, and her companion thirty years after, was as desti- 


tute of followers as of precedent authority, and deserves no 
further notice®, 


We have now gone through the ecclesiastical testimony on 
this head, as far as it can be conceived to bear on the probabi- 
lities of the original tradition. And on this view of the case of 
our Lord’s brethren both from Scripture and antiquity, in which 
nothing either of apparent ambiguity, or of discordant testimony, 


8 Theophylact tn Matt. xiii. 55 (Opp. Tom. I. p. 71,8. ed. Venet. 1754): 
*"ASeXqgods Se cal dderpas elxey 6 Kupios, rods rob "Iwate raidas, obs Erexer dx rips 
rol dded god atrof KXowa yuvaixds’ rot yap Kiowa Awasdos reXevricavros, 6 'luchd 
f\aBe card réy véuow Thy yuvaixa abrov, xal éwadorolncer ¢ avris waidas &, réo- 
capas Afevas, xal 800 Ondclas, rw Maplay f é\éyero rou Kiowa Ovydrup cara rép 
pépoy, kal rh» Ladounv.—This hypothesis, in opposition to the evident conclusion 
from the comparison of Matt. xxvii. 56 and Mark xv. 40 with John xix. 25, makes 
the companion of Mary Magdalen at Calvary in the last place not the wife, but the 
daughter, of Clopas, t.¢. not the mother of James and f, oses, but their sister, and 
consequently not the sister of the blessed Virgin, as that passage literally declarea, 
but her husband’s niece. But even the denial of proper sisterhood to the mother 
of James and the rest will not remove the objection in the text, when we consider 
not only the near relationship of these Maries, but their contemporary life in the 
same household, surviving the supposed common husband of both! In the next 
century we find Euthymius Zigabenus, in commenting on the same passage with 
Theophylact, slighting as well the true scriptural explanation of Chrysostom, as 
the above attempt at amalgamating it with the current Greek opinion, and giving 
the latter simply thus: "AdeXgods 52 adrov’s Pyar, rods viods “Iwohd, dd 7d Tde 
waréoa rotruw pynoretcasOa, Th» TobTou unrépa (Comment, in 4 Evangelia, Tom. x, 
p- 507, ed. Matthaei). 

A somewhat similar middle course, as far as St James is concerned, may be 
seen in the apocryphal Apostolic History bearing the name of Abdias (in Fabric. 
Codex Pseudepigraph. N. T. p. 591): ‘Simon Chananmus cognomine, ac Judas qui 
et Thaddzwus, et Jacobus quem fratrem Domini quidam appellant, fratres germani 
fuerunt, ex Chana Galiles oriundi, parentibus Alphwo et Maria Cleophs filia. 
Quorum postremus ex eadem matre sed patre diverso natus fuit, Josepho scilicet 
justo, eo cui desponsata beatissima Dei genitrix Maria fuit.” On this hypothesis, 
which asserta St James, the only one of the three there mentioned who is called 
in the Gospels the son of Alpheus, to be the only one who was not such in fact, 
and makes them all not sons, but grandsons, of Clopas, it were needless to dwell 
further in the way of refutation. That it is not peculiar to the pseudo-Abdias 
appears from an ancient testimony quoted by Valesius in Fused), Lib. m1. cap. 11. 

(It may be here noted that what was named as our second difficulty, viz. the 

‘non-mention of Jude, brother of James, by that name, in the list of the twelve given 
by St Matthew and St Mark (see p. 236), has probably given birth to the attach- 
ment of the name of Jude by ancient writers severally to other Apostles besides 
Lebbeeus or Thaddeus, viz. to Simon Zelotes and even to Thomas. See note 34 
sup.; also Coteler. in Recogn. Clement. Lib, I. cap. 60.) 
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has been suppressed or extenuated, we may safely appeal to any 
reader of candour and judgment as to the course pursued here 
by the antagonist of the Evangelical History. Strauss sees no 
difficulty, in the way of the most literal and entire acceptation 
of the term brethren, in the fact of the dying Jesus committing 
His Mother to St John rather than to them, even though im- 
mediately after the ascension, they are found among the faith- 
ful; because, he says, 1t by no means follows that they believed 
before*!! The real embarrassment, according to him, commences 
from this: that the same evangelists who give James and Joses, 
with Jude and Simon, as brethren to Jesus, give other James 
and Joses as sons to another Mary, who, according to St John, . 
is not the mother of Jesus, but her sister, and the wife of Clo- 
pas: which, coupled with the fact of the brethren’s unbelief, 
and the enumeration among the twelve Apostles of two Simons, 
two Jameses, and one Jude, gives us altogether “among the 
circle nearest to Jesus” two bearing the name of Jude, three of 
Simon, and four of James. To escape this embarrassing multi- 
tude of similar names, (as if this were the sole reason, or could 
be, with names of such perpetual recurrence among the Jews 
as these,—or as if the introduction of Simon Peter and James 
the son of Zebedee were relevant to any real difficulty or em- 
barrassment on the matter,) we are naturally led to suspect 
some confusion here; and in the first place to imagine that of 
the four Jameses two may be identical, viz. the “lesser James” 
81 Strauss, Leben Jesu, 1 Abechnitt. kap. 3, § 30: ‘‘Schwieriger scheint sich 
die Sache zu stellen, wenn man Joh. xix. 26 f. liest, dass Jesus am Kroure seine 
Mutter dem Johannes, Sohneestelle an ihr zu vertreten, empfohlen habe; was man 
nicht sechicklich finden zu kénnen glaubt, wenn Maria noch mehrere leibliche Kin- 
der hatte, sondern nur wenn die tiberlebenden Geschwister dltere, ihm abgeneigte, 
Stiefbrtider waren. Allein immerhin konnten theils in dusseren, theils in inneren 
gemiithlichen Verhiltnissen Grtinde liegen, warum Jesus seine Mutter lieber dem 
ohannes tibergeben mochte, als den Brtidern; von welechen dadurch, dass sie nach 
der Himmelfahrt (A.G. i. 14) in der Gesellschaft der Apostel erscheinen, noch 
keineswegs bewiesen ist, dass sic auch bei Jesu Tode schon geglaubt haben mitissen. 
Das eigentlich Missliche in dieser Sache faingt erst damit an, dass ausser dem 
Jakobus und Joses, welche als Briider Jesu aufgeftihrt werden, noch zwei Manner 
gieiches Namens als Séhne einer andern Maria vorkommen (Maro. xv. 40, 47; xvi. 
1; Matt. xxvii. 56) ohne Zweifel derselben, welche Joh. xix. 25, als Schwester der 
Mutter Jesu und Gattin eines K} bezeichnet ist ; so dass wir sowohl unter den 
Sdhnen der Maria, Mutter Jesu, als auch unter ihrer Schwester Kindern beidemale 
einen Jakobus und Joses hitten. Diese Gleichnamigkeit in dem niichsten Kreisze 
Jesu vermehrt sich, wenn wir erwagen, dass wir in den A verzeichnissen 
(Matt. x. 3 ff. Luo. vi. 14 ff.) noch zwei Jacobus, aleo mit dem der und Vetter 
Jesu 4; ferner 2 Judas, also mit dem Bruder Jesu 3; ebenso 2 Simon, also mit 


Jesa Bruder gieichfalle 3, haben; wobei sich der Gedanke aufdringt, ob nicht 
mitunter dieselbeon Personen hier ala verschiedene genommen seien!” (Vol. 1. 


Ppp. 242—3.) 
17—2 
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of Mark xv. 40, the son of Mary wife of Clopas, with the second 
James of the Apostolic list, Clopas and Alphzus being conceived 
to be the same person: there would then remain with this 
James the less, our Lord's cousin, but two others of the same 
name; viz. he who was called our Lord’s brother, and James the 
son of Zebedee. And we might proceed even to identify the 
two first-named of these three remaining Jameses, if we ad- 
mitted the authority of St Paul, Gal. i 19, making the Lord's 
brother an Apostle; and we might thus be enabled to identify 
the two Judes also. But then we are met with the difficulty 
that St Luke in the Acts, and St Paul in the first Epistle to the 
Corinthians, distinguish the brethren from the Apostles; and 
also that our Lord’s brother, instead of being the son of Joseph 
and Mary, is thus made the son of Alphseus: while, if not strict 
brotherhood, but cousinship, were meant, St Paul would not 
have used the word adeAdes but aveyios, as he has done else- 
where, Col. iv. 10. All this being in Strauss’s judgment very 
unlikely, the identity of Clopas and Alphseus itself very pro- 
blematical, the identity of St Jude the Apostle with the author 
of the Epistle yet more so, and still more the correctness of 
rendering "Iovdas "laxaBouv by Jude the brother of James, it 
follows, as he observes despairingly, that the tissue of our iden- 
tifications is torn asunder at every point: and we are come back 
to our original inextricable confusion, to wit, two, three, and 
even four near dependants of Jesus, either brethren, or cousins, 
or Apostles, bearing severally the same name*?! The confusion 
that Strauss presumes to impute to the evangelical history here 
belongs most truly, as has been justly observed®, to his own 


83 See the sequel of the passage above quoted from Strauss, winding up a rapid 
survey of the supposed difficulties by saying (p. 246): ‘‘ Weicht 0 dem Gow ine 
dieser Identificationen auf allen Punkten auseinander, und werden wir hiemit auf 
den Anfang unsrer Untersuchung surtickgeworfen, so das wir wieder eigentliche 
Brtider Jesu, ferner zwei von diesen verschiedene Vettern gleichen Namens mit 
gweien von jenen, ausserdem einige mit beiden giei ige Apostel hitten:” 
which circumstance, he allows, is ible in itself ; but then the passage Gal. i. 19, 
saying of the Apostle St James the lees, whom St Luke calls the son of Alphsous, 
that he was the Lord's brother, confounds all inextricably ! 

& Strauss, Vol. 1. p. 246: “So bleibt auf alle Fille eine ziemliche Verwirrung, 
und sie scheint nur dadarch, wiewohl blogs negativ und ohne ein geschichtlichesa 
Resultat, gelést werden zu kénnen, dass man bei den N.T. lichen Schriftatellern 
und in der urchristlichen Sage selbet einige Unklarheit und Irrang tiber diesen 
Punkt annimmt, welche bei etwas verwickelten Verwandtschafts-und-Namens- 
Verhiltnissen eher eintreten kann als ausbleiben.” On these words it has been 
truly observed, by a Dutch writer to whom I have often referred before this,-— 
‘* Melius Straussius hsec verba non de N. T. Scriptoribus sed de sua ipsius disputa- 


. 
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speculation; for surely a more preposterous mode of inquiry, a 
more wanton blending together of real difficulties in an indis- 
tinguishable mass with others that are purely factitious, can 
scarcely be imagined than this. To all the actual difficulties 
he has started on the Scriptural question, an abundant answer 
has been given in the foregoing pages. 

It 1s not without evident and almost avowed motive that 
Strauss thus breaks off, as in despair, the process of Scriptural 
collation at the very point where its harmony with the best 
ecclesiastical tradition would have become apparent. He is de- 
termined that the Scripture must not be otherwise understood 
than as representing James and the rest as children of Joseph 
and Mary; for such he declares is the mythus of the nativity, in 
the New Testament exhibition, where Jesus is the first born of 
his mother, whereas in its further development by the Fathers 
he becomes the only born™. In his view of this supposed deve- 
lopment he has too many of better spirit and love of truth than 
himself preceding him, whose arguments I have discussed rather 
than his, while investigating the facts of the case. The chain of 
development, according to him, is as follows®, 


tione scripsisset. Nam satis mirari nequeo futilem levitatem, qua omnem hano 
queestionem tractaverit, et indignari studium, quo summa miscuerit infimis, ut lec- 
tori caligo offunderetur, ac sobrium judicium ab recto et vero deflecteretur. i Blom, 
p- 76. He then adduces the particulars that justify so severe a censure, in which, 
though I differ materially from the author as to the point of historic truth in the 
uestion that Strauss is discussing, the tortuousness and levity with which he con- 
cucts ta the argument is a point on which persons of various sentiments may well 


ne It is thus that Strauss concludes his discussion, immediately after the pas- 
sages quoted in the two preceding notes (coolly putting aside, as contrary to the 
Evangelista, the testimony of St Paul to the apostleship of the Lord’s brother, and 
consequently his identity with the son of Alpheous). “‘Wie haben also keinen 
Grund, zu laéugnen dass Jesu Mutter ihrem Gatten ausser Jesu noch mehrere 
Kinder geboren habe, Jungere und vielleicht auch dltere; Letzteres, weil die An- 

be, dass Jesus der eborene Sohn gewesen sei, 80 gut zur Mythe als N. T. 
icher gehéren kinnte, wie, dass er der einzige gewesen, zu ihr als patristicher” 
(p. 246). The effrontery of the passage I have put in italics is peculiarly remark- 
able; the blasphemous insinuation that there ht have been elder children of 
Mary, imputing fabulous distortion of truth as well to the rpwréroxos of the N. T. 

as to the alleged improvement upon this fable by the Fathers. 

- 8 Strauss, Vol. L p. 240: ‘‘ Es lisst sich hienach eine htibeche Leiter des 
Giaubens und bezichungsweise Aberglaubens in Bezug auf das Verhiltniss zwischen 
Maria und Joseph entwerfen. 

-x. Zeitgenossen Jesu und Verfasser der Genealogien: Joseph und Maria 
Eheleute, und aus ihrer Ehe Jesus erzeugt. 

2. Zeitalter und Verfasser unsrer Geburtegeschichten: Maria und Joseph nur 
verlobt: Joseph ohne Antheil an dem Kinde, und vor dessen Geburt in keiner 
aaa; Bertihrung mit Maria. 

. Olshausen'u. A.: Auch nach der Geburt Jesu, wiewohl nun Maria’s Gatte, 
goolite doch Joseph keinen Gebrauch von seinem ehelichen Rechte machen. 
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“1, Statement of the contemporaries of Jesus and authors of 
the Genealogies—Mary and Joseph married, Jesus the 
offspring of their marriage. 

“2, Succeeding Statement of those who wrote historves of the 
Nativity—Mary and Joseph affianced only. Joseph 
not the father of Jesus, and till the time of the child’s 

birth without conjugal relations to Mary. 

“3. Statement of Olshausen and others—Joseph, even after 
the birth of Jesus, voluntarily abstained from ‘the as- 
sumption of conjugal rights. 

“4, Statement of Epiphanius, the Protevangelium Jacobs, 
&c—Joseph a decrepit old man, to whom such as- 
sumption were impossible: his other children are now 
asserted to be the offspring of a preceding marriage; 
and he receives Mary less as an affianced husband than 
as & guardian. 

“5. Further Statement of the Protevangeliwm, Chrysostom, 
&c.—Not only was the virginity of Mary not destroyed 
by any subsequent parturitions, but not even by the 
birth of Jesus. 

“6, Saint Jerome's Statement.—Not only Mary, but Joseph, 
had ever preserved the virginal character: and the as- 
serted brethren of Jesus are now no longer brethren, 
but cousins.” 


Now to this whole scheme of development, which the minds 
of several ingenious reasoners have elaborated, our great objec- 
tion is, that it does not accurately represent the fact. Not one 
of the successive sentiments here enumerated, if we except the 
4th, (the offspring of apocryphal Gospels, and of no weight in 
the general argument), was ever in point of fact so evolved out 
of the preceding one, as gradually to take its place in the mind 
of the Church, or of any portion of it. In contradiction to this 


4- Epiphanius, Protevangelium Jacobs u. A.: Als abgelebter Greis kontte er 
dieses auch nicht wohl mehr ; seine angeblichen Kinder sind aus einer fritheren Kho, 
und tiberhaupt bekommt Joseph die Maria nicht sowohl sur Braut und Frau, als 
vielmehr bloss in Obhut. 

5. Protevangelium, Chrysostomus u. A.: Nicht nur nicht durch spatere, von 
Joseph erze Kinder, sondern auch nicht durch die Geburt Jesu, wurde die 
J uschaft der Maria im Mindesten verletzt. 

» Hveronymus: Nicht allein Maria, sondern auch Joseph beobachtete bestén- 
dige Virginitit und die angeblichen Briider Jesu sind nicht seine Sthne, sondern 
esu Ve . 
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theory we assert that the lst sentiment, which 1s that of the 
blaspheming Jews, was never entertained by any disciple of 
Jesus Christ and his Apostles, nor by any professed Christians 
except one anti-apostolical and ever denounced party: that the 
2d sentiment, not the Ist, was that of the Evangelists and Apo- 
stles and all Christians from the beginning: further, that there 
is no proof of the 8rd and 5th having succeeded to the 2d, but 
rather of their having co-existed with it in the minds of the 
more thoughtful persons from the first. Lastly, that the 6th 
(saving that part which asserts the preceding celibacy of Joseph, 
and which is rather its corollary than its foundation,) is no ex- 
traneous addition to the two last-mentioned, but rather the con- 
dition under which they were held from the earliest times by 
those who attentively studied the Gospels; while the contrary 
opinion respecting our Lord’s brethren, which this is represented 
as superseding for the first time in St Jerome's day, bears itself 
most distinctly the marks so wrongfully attributed to this, of 
being excogitated on merely doctrinal grounds by its earliest 
abettors. 

The proof of these assertions lies in the records of the uni- 
versal Church: nor need we any further illustration than what 
_ we have abundantly produced of the untruth of the subjective 
ground on which Strauss introduces his 6th or asserted extreme 
opinion, as having raised itself at length on the basis of all the 
others, and superseded them. Was the Western Church, which 
from the fifth century has been unanimous in this view, 80 much 
more zealous for the honour of Mary as @eoroxos nal devrapOe- 
vos than the Eastern, which, during the same period, has acqui- 
esced in the 4th or supposed intermediate sentiment? No well- 
informed person will maintain this: but we may make the com- 
parison more decisive by taking individuals of the same section 
of the Church. Was Hilary, for instance, who adopted the 4th 
sentiment, less earnest and vehement on that point than Augus- 
tine or even Jerome himself, who maintained the other? Let 
the extract given from the former, and the epithet homines pra- 
vissimt, applied to the impugners of the perpetual virginity, 
answer®, Or if the extreme vehemence in this cause of the 
pretended inventor of the 6th opinion be considered as favouring 
Strauss’s view of the grounds on which it was propagated and 

86 See the passage quoted in note 50, p. 241, | 
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received by the Latin Fathers, let us look at its solitary assertors 
at the corresponding period among the Greeks. Who were they 
who alone explicitly preferred this supposed extreme opinion, 
that the brethren “were not brethren, but cousins,” to the sup- 
posed moderate opinion there generally received from the Prot- 
evangelium, that they were half brothers? Do we find them 
among Collyridian ascribers of divine honours to the Theotokos, 
in the Apollinarian or other monophysite schools, most zealous 
for the divine maternity, or among that numerous class who, 
without being Eutychians, or adherents of the latrocinium 
Ephesinum, were yet disposed to view the sober decisions of the 
Chalcedonian council with disgust, while revering St Cyril of 
Alexandria as the exclusive model of orthodoxy on these ques- 
tions? Just the contrary. The solitary assertors in question 
are Chrysostom and Theodoret®’, both conceived by their un- 
friendly contemporaries as leaning to the school most opposed to 
such views, the latter under actual posthumous censure from the 
second council of Constantinople®* on account of his correspond- 
ence with St Cyril, unfavourably interpreted as savouring of the 
pernicious heresy of Nestorius. To any one who weighs both 
the character of these persons, and the reasons they have pro- 
duced for their opinion on the present question, the motive as- 
signed by Strauss and others as alone dictating its adoption, will 
appear to be the most opposite to the truth. It was the manli- 
ness of understanding for which, no less than for integrity and 
piety, St Chrysostom was distinguished, that led both him and 
Theodoret, as they did Augustine and Jerome also, to reject the 
apocryphal follies purporting to come from St James himeelf, 

8&7 See pp. 255, 256, sup. 

& This, which is commonly esteemed the fifth cecumenical council, was sum- 
moned by Justinian, A.D. 553, in the vain hope of conciliating the fanatic mono- 
physites, whom his empress favoured, by the condemnation of the tria capitula, as 
they are termed, and involved in that censure not only Theodorus of Mopeuestia, 
but Ibas of Edessa and Theodoret, who had died in the peace of the Church, 
having been at the fourth great council solemnly pronounced orthodox, after the 
publication of the writings that provoked this posthumous condemnation. How 
this was resisted in the West, especially by the African Church and her most 
approved doctors, is well known from ecclesiastical history: even the reluctant 
yielding of the principal see of Rome to the imperial influence in this matter not 
obtaining the concurrence of the others, but occasioning a long rupture of commu- 
nion with them. See Gieseler, Handbuch, § 110. (But even these condemnatory 
documents distinguished Theodoret and Ibas as repentant, perapeAnOéras, and 
reconciled with St Cyril, from the others whom it condemned as Nestorians. See 
Justinian. Imp, Epistola, p. 112, &c. ap. Bandini, Monumenta Ecclesiae 


Tom. l, pp. 1-128, Florentis, 1762. But on this matter, which has only an 
indirect bearing on our present subject, we cannot dwell here.) 
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with which, even from the time of Origen, the East was misled 
on this question, to imagine him and his brethren children of 
Joseph, when the canonical Scriptures are so decisive for an- 
other parentage °°. 

If, then, the theory of subjective development is utterly re- 
pugnant to the fact, with respect to the origin of its extreme 
opinion, the 6th in Strauss’s scale, from those immediately pre- 
ceding; will it be more successful in its application to the earlier 
stages of the supposed progression, viz. to the opinion of the 
perpetual virginity of her who was honoured to be the mother 
of the Incarnate Word, and ultimately to the doctrine of the 
miraculous conception itself? With respect to this last-men- 
tioned point, it is scarcely necessary to repeat, in confutation of 
Strauss’s Nos. 1 and 2, the argument of the last section, to prove 
that those whom he would distinguish are certainly identical; 
that not only is the genealogy inseparably interwoven with the 
history of the nativity in the first Gospel, but both in the first 
and the third the genealogies themselves bear distinct witness 
to the statement that Joseph was not the natural father of 
Jesus™, Against the Ebionite position with which Strauss com- 
mences his series, as if it were the primeval Christianity, the 
text of the genealogies in Matthew 1. and Luke ii is sufficiently 
decisive; but there is much greater plausibility in the concate- 
nation of his Nos. 2 and 3, in which he has now others on his 
side beside Socinians or anti-supernaturalists. This is, therefore, 
what we have yet to consider: the alleged tendency of high no- 
tions of virginity to cause the subsequent growth of the opinion, 
that children, once reputed Mary’s, could not have been such in 
fact, but must have been either step-children or nephews, 

We will not deny what the experience of eighteen centuries 
of Christianity proves sufficiently as a matter of fact, viz. the 
tendency of the Christian mystery, God manifest in the flesh, 
when heartily received, to generate an unwillingness*! to believe 


® Compare particularly the quotation from Theodoret in note 76, with the 
Scriptural argument, pp. 225—23I sup. 

* See pp. 194, 195, and also 216—218. 

§! The reluctance in question extended anciently beyond the limits of the 
Catholic Church, even to those who were infected with Arian or semi-Arian views ; 
and Epiphanius and Photius are not without reason suspected of mistake in 
charging severally on the Apollinarista and Eunomians a denial of St Mary’s per- 
petual virginity. We find Bt Basil using this pont as a mutually confessed one, 
while contending with the latter heretics for the consubstantiality of the Word : 
for to their allegation of the Apostle’s words, spwréroxos xdoys xrivews, in Col, i. 
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that the womb thus divinely honoured should have given birth 
to other merely human progeny. Admitting therefore this fact, 
(to which some phenomena in recent religionism afford rather an 
apparent than a real exception ®), it might then appear to follow, 
that we ought to allow, in our speculation, for the effect of such 
tendencies and prepossessions, while weighing the testimony of 
the primitive and other believers, and therefore to make a pre- 
sumption for the truth of the side which is not thus favoured. 
But reasonable as this must appear, if we viewed Christianity 
as ab extra, it is utterly impossible that this can be considered 
as a just and philosophical proceeding, where the Incarnation is 
truly believed as an objective reality. The sole question must 
then be this; whether these sentiments or predispositions are of 
a nature essentially accordant with that stupendous fact, or an 
extraneous product which human infirmity or misapprehension 
has associated with it? The sentiments in question require no 
less truly, in the former case, to be cherished as guides to the 
perception of actual truth on this divine matter, than they re- 


15, ag if they implied merely a precedence of primogeniture among angelic crea- 
tures, he opposes the term wrpowréroxos used of Ehrist'e human generation in Matt. 
i. 25, though no other children certainly followed, as an illustration of a correspond- 
ing use of the word respecting the Divine and ineffable Generation of the Only- 
begotten Son. El spwrébroxeos, gact», 6 Tlds, obxére movoyerys’ GAN dpelru xal 
“Bddos elvar od wpewrébroxos Aéynrat. Katlrocvye, 3 code, xal éx Maplas rs rapOévou 
pbvos yerrnGels xpwréroxos avris elpyracs Ews 08 yap Erexe, dnol, ror vidr ab- 
Ths Toy epwroroKkor. Wore ovx dydyxyn ddehpol wpwréroxoy AéyecOar. AcxGely 
3° ay Sri xal wpd wdons yerrfoews xpwréroxos édéyero. (S. Basilii Lib. rv. adv. 
Eunomium ; Opera, Tom. 1 p. 414, ed. Par. 1839.) 
When Neander, in his Church History, writes that many doctors of the Church 
(manche Kirchenlehrer) of the earlier period asserted that Jesus had younger 
brothers, children of Joseph and Mary, the greatness of the misrepresentation 
moves even Blom to contradict it (Disputatio, p. 99): who remarks, with equal 
candour and truth, that he knows no ecclesiastical doctor but Tertullian of whom 
this can be said. If Tertullian is indeed to be excepted from the general senti- 
ment, as Jerome’s concession of him to Helvidius certainly seems to imply, the 
exception of one in whose eyes the Catholic system was not sufficiently austere is 
very strange and remarkable. 

$3 It is possible for the Incarnation to be admitted, but not as that great Chris- 
tian fact which the writings of St John and St Paul represent it, but merely with 
reference to some other assumed articulus stantis aut cadentis Ecclesia ; to have all 
ite details measured as to their estimated importance, not only by their essential 
bearing on that (a consideration which, if ever true or safe as a practical rule, 
would require the eye of Omniscience to make it so), but by the degree in which 
the subjective mind of each believer can discern that bearing or connexion. When 
this is the case, then indeed experience proves that such unwillingness as is affirmed 
in the text is very frequently absent. There may even be a pleasure in trampling 
upon considerations, as without interest to a spiritual Christian, which these per- 
sons’ predecessors, under more reverent associations, regarded as sacred. Whether 
religionists of this description, or those whose views are exhibited in note 99, best 
represent the mind which is moulded by the great truths of the Gospel, a future 
generation may have ampler means of determining than ours. 
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quire, in the latter, to be utterly mortified and forsworn. Now 
to whichsoever side of this alternative the a priort view may 
be supposed to incline, it cannot, on the supposition of faith, 
have that decided bias towards the latter or negative side, which 
the supposition of extraneous indifferentism, as it is deemed, 
would necessarily introduce into the consideration. For if for 
this latter side we have still the presumption arising from 
‘human frailty and ignorance, and their experienced power in 
corrupting or perverting the divine truths presented to them, 
we have, on the other side, the presumption springing from 
something more than considerations of merely human proba- 
bility, that what has been bound up with the conception of the 
Gospel mystery, wherever it has told most effectually and vitally 
on the world, cannot be radically corrupt or wrong. 

In the appeal to the law and the testimony on this subject, 
our attention is principally called to the close of St Matthew’s 
first Chapter, where it is said that Joseph knew not his wife 
“until she had brought forth her first-born son,” &ws of érexe 
roy vidy avrTns Tov mpwréroxov. On this it is plausibly argued 
by the advocates of the negative side on this question, that what 
is thus pointedly denied within a certain limit only, must be 
considered as affirmed beyond that limit®: for, however that 
inference may be set aside in such passages as those where 
Samuel is said not to have visited Saul “wnttl the day of his 
death,” or Michal to have “had no child wnto the day of her 
death,” it is the simple impossibility of the contemplated case 
that there supersedes the otherwise inevitable force of the 
limiting “until :” but no such supersession can be pleaded here, 
where there is no natural impossibility, like that of the dead 
visiting or bearing children, and no visible incongruity, in the 
supposition of that intercourse being begun which had so long 
been suspended. But this is met on the other side by a denial 
that either impossibility, or evident and confessed incongruity, 
in the event, is necessarily required to exclude the inference in 
question, or forms the real ground of its exclusion in the two 

% See e.g. Kuinoel, or Fritzsche, in Matt. i. 25; and the commentaries of 
Whitby or Campbell among ourselves. Rosenmiiller allowed, as even the anti- 
patristic Beausobre had contended long before, that no such inference can be drawn 
from the fws od, or the rpwréroxos. As for Strauss (Vol. 1. p. 236), he will not 
measure the expressions in St Matthew by any Jewish example, pnidaiog ly by the 


supposed parallel passages of the narration of Plato’s birth in 
I Sam. xv. 35, and 2 Sam. vi. 23. 
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quoted instances; but merely the evident non-contemplation 
of the case by the writer. When Jacob is assured by the 
Almighty that He would not forsake him unt He had accom- 
plished the thing that He had promised, or when in the 
Odyssey Helen is represented as promising Ulysses that she 
would not discover him as a spy in Troy before he was returned 
to the Grecian fleet, it is neither the impossibility nor the in- 
trinsic absurdity of the thing that forbids our concluding that 
Jacob was subsequently forsaken by the Almighty, or that 
Helen, immediately that Ulysses was safe at the fleet, must 
have proceeded exultingly to tell the story of his concealment 
and escape to the Trojans; which is the inference that the 
above-mentioned canon would require. It is enough that, both 
in the sacred and the profane writer, their assertion and view 
was confined to the limit they expressed, and had no appearance 
of even glancing beyond that limit; and that we are therefore 
quite free to recognize in the one case the falsehood, and in the 
other the great improbability, of that having taken place after 
the expiration of the limit which is denied to have taken place 
before®, Applying this to the passage of St Matthew, the as- 
sertors of the Catholic side in the present question maintain 
that the contemplation of what took place after the birth of 
Jesus is as evidently absent from the mind of the Evangelist, as 
what took place subsequently to the other limits from the 
several minds of the sacred Historian and the Grecian bard. 
His purpose in these last two verses, the 24th and 25th, 1s 
simply to assert, in accordance with the great prophecy quoted 
just before, that in the procreation and birth of the EMMANUEL, 
the one great object of faith, Joseph had no share whatever ; 


© Gen. xxviii. 15. To this, and the two above-quoted from the books of Samuel, 
Grotius and others add the examples of Gen. viii. 7, Job xxvii. 5, Ps. cx. 1 (coll. 
1 Cor. xv. 28), Is. xxii. 14, and Matt. xii. 20, and also the fact that the Jews wish 
so to interpret Gen. xlix. ro. 


9 Odyssecis A. v. 253: 
Kal dpoca xaprepdy Epxop, 
Mh per xply 'Odvefa pera Tpwdeco’ dy 
Ilply ye raw és witds re Gods xNolas 7’ dgexée Bat. 

The passage, with Eustathius’s comment on the xpiz, is quoted by Pearson in 
his note on this Article of the Creed. The Jel may be considered as defective 
so far as that it is not said that Helen did not reveal the secret before Ulysses’ 
return to the ships and the tents, but that she swore she would not. But inasmuch 
as the sworn purpose not to do so before might be concluded to imply an infeniton 
of doing so afterwards, the argument from the absence of any such intention 
applies analogically to the case in St Matthew. And so for the infinitely more 
sacred promise of Gen. xxviii. 13—15. 
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that He was both conceived and brought forth by a pure Virgin : 
while of what took place-after that event nothing is implied 
or asserted one way or the other. And therefore they hold 
themselves free to conclude, as a matter of pious persuasion, but 
by no means of the same gravity or indispensable necessity as 
the belief of that immaculate conception”, that the person thus 
transcendently honoured, whom her Divine Son committed at 


87 This distinction in the necessity and importance of the two beliefs is clearl 
expressed by St Basil in his Homily on Christ’s generation, in a passage which, thoug 
his Benedictine Editor has thought proper to append a caute legendum in the margin 
(as if such a judgment on the irreverent Antidicomarianite opinion were too lenient 
after the cecumenical Council of Constantinople had called Mary dewxap@éos), 
exactly agrees with the sentiments of our own divines on the matter (note 99 inj), 
while it declares the grounds on which the subordinate belief is received without 

uestion by the Church Catholic. Quoting Matt. i. 24, he says, ““Being raised from 
seep, he took unto him his wife. And while accounting her as such in disposition 
and affection, and all the care befitting those who thus live together, yet he 
abstained from conjugal works: for he knew her not, it is said, tll she had brought 
forth her first-born son. Now this suggests a suspicion that after having thus 
purely ministered to the birth of the Lord, which was accomplished by the power 
of the Holy Ghost (he ceased from this abstinence), Mary not then refusing the 
dues of marriage. But although this does not damage the word of godliness 
(inasmuch as her virginity was necessary until the time of her ministering to the 
divine ceconomy, but what followed is not to be thus solicitously studied in 
of that mystery), nevertheless we, since the ears of the lovers of Christ will not 
endure to hear that the Mother of God ever ceased to be a Virgin, account the 
aforesaid witnesses (to that truth) satisfactory. And as to the expression, he knew 
her not TILL she had brought forth, we reply that the word TILL often seems to 
indicate a certain limitation, when it really expresses what is unlimited. Of which 
kind is that spoken by the Lord, Lo, J am with you alway, EVEN TO the end of the 
world. For it is not meant, that after the end of the world the Lord should cease 
to be with his saints; the promise signifies the continuance of what is present, 
and is no abscission of the future. Thus also we say that the word till is to be taken 
here. And with respect to her first-born son, this word does not always imply 
comparison with those that come after: but he that opens the womb is so called.” 
8. ilii Cms. Cappadoc. Archiepiscopi Oper. Tom. 0. p. 854, ed. Par.) Kat 
évyepOels rapédaBe Thy yuraixa avrov. Kal dabdce: xal cropyy xal rdoy 
Tq ériBadrovcy rots cuvocxolow éwiuedelg, yuvaixa iryobmeros, TOr yayxay Erywr 
drelyero’ obx éylywoKxe yap abrhy, dno, Ews ot Erexe Tdr vid» abrfs Toy 
wpwrbroxoyv. Toiro be Hin vrévocay wapéxyet, Ste wera Td xadapws brnperjoacbat 
Ty yeorhoe rod Kuplov ri érirehecGew®g 5a. roo IIveduaros rod dylov, rd vevopicpéva 
Tol yduou Exya wh drapyncanérns ris Maplas. ‘Hyels 82, ef xal undey 7Q ris edoe- 
Belas wapadupaivera Adyy (uéxpe yap THs Kard Thy olxovoplay brnpecias dvayxala 4 
mwapGevia, Td 3° épetiis dwrodurpayysynroy TS NOyy 70D pvornplov), Suws dd 7d ph 
xaradéxecba rar giroxplorwr rh» dxohy, Sri wore ératcaro elvar xapbdvos 4) Georé- 
xos, éxelyas iryotuela ras papruplas abrdpxes. IIpds wey rd Sri obK eylvwsxer 
abrhy Ews od Erexe roy vid» abris, Sre 7d “Ews rodd\axo8 xypdvou pay rwa 
Soxel wrepropropdy Swodalvey, card 5¢ rh» ddjOecay 7d dbpcror Selxvvow. ‘Owotdy 
dors 7d Ord rod Kuplov \exOey 1d Kal ldod éyo pel’ buy elute rdoas ras 
hudpas, ws rhs curvrerelas rob aldvos. Od yap dhrov perd roy aldva rob- 
tow obx Epedre cuwdvecOac Trois dylos 6 Kipios’ dAN 4 éwayyedla rot rapévror rd 
Senvexes onpalver, obx Ecrewy droxorh Tol pwédddovros. Tov adrdy dh rpdror daper 
xdvral0a wraperipia rd “Kus. "Exedy dé elpyras Ipwrdroxop, od rdrrws 6 rpw- 
réroxos rpds Tovs éxrywoudvous Exes Thy ovyxpiow, ANN’ 6 wpdrop diavol-yur ptrpay 
apwréroxos évondfera. (The freedom of this passage from the apocryphal stories 
respecting Joseph’s decrepitude, &c. is the more remarkable from its being followed 
by the citation of a in haa derived from the Protevangelium, respecting Mary’s 

ucation by ias. . 
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His departure to the care of one of a different household, no 
other children having ever been supposed hers to whom the 
pages of Holy Scripture do not most distinctly assign a different 
parentage, can have had no other offspring beside this One; 
that the sentiment of veneration for this august vessel of grace 
which has ever animated Christians, as it began, even before 
that birth, to animate her own familiar kindred®™, could not 
have been wanting to the highly-favoured Joseph ; and that she 
who was alone a Virgin Mother, so proclaimed by prophets, and 
commemorated as blessed by all generations, remained a Virgin 
for ever™, 


% Luke i. 42, 43. 

® A fow extracts from some of our principal divines may suffice to declare the 
sense of our own Church on this subject. 

Dr H. Hammond; Paraphrase of Matt. «. 25: ‘‘ And she brought forth this 
Jesus, her first-born (and in all probability her only) Son,—the word tll being of 
no force to the contrary, as may appear, 1 Sam. xv. 35,—without ever being known 
by her husband, either before or after her conception of him; (and as tis piously 
believed, though not affirmed in Scripture, remained a Virgin all her life after): 
and on the eighth day,” &ec. ° 

Bp Jeremy Taylor, Life of Christ, § 3: ‘‘He that came from his grave fast 
tied with a stone and signature, and into the College of the Apostles the doors 
being shut, and into the glories of his Father through the solid orbs of all the 
firmament, came also (as the Church piously believes) into the world, so without 
doing violence to the virginal and pure body of his mother that he did also leave 
her virginity entire, to be as a seal, that none might open the gate of that sanc- 
tuary: that it might be fulfilled which was spoken by the word of the Lord by the 
Prophet (Ezek. xliv. 2): This gate shall be shut, tt shall not be opened, and no man 
shall enter in by tt: because the LorD God of Israel hath entered in by tt, therefore 
tt shall be shut.” 

Bp Pearson, Exposition of the Creed, Art. 3: ‘Thirdly, we believe the mother 
of our Lord to have been not only before and after his nativity, but also for ever, 
the most immaculate and blessed Virgin. For although it may be thought suffi- 
cient as to the mystery of his Incarnation, that when our Saviour was conceived 
and born his mother was a Virgin; though whatsoever should have followed after 
could have no reflective operation upon the first-fruit of her womb; though there 
be no further mention in the Creed, than that he was born of the Virgin Mary; 
yet the peculiar eminency and unparalleled privilege of that mother, the special 

onour and reverence due unto that Son, and ever paid by her, the regard of that 
Holy Ghost who came upon her, and the power of the Highest who overshadowed 
her, the singular goodness and piety of Joseph, to whom she was espoused, have 
persuaded the Church of God in all ages to believe that she atili continued in the 
same virginity, and therefore is to be acknowledged the Ever- Virgin Mary. As if 
the gate of the sanctuary in the prophet Ezekiel were to be understood of her: 
This gate shall be shut, tt shall not be opened, and no man shall enter in by it: 
Because the Loan, the God of Israel, hath entered in by st, therefore it shall be 
shut.” 

Bp Bull, Sermon on the Blessed Virgin's low and evalted condition: “If she 
did portare Deum she did also parere Deum: if she bore God she brought him 
forth too, and so was Qeordéxos, the mother of God, i.e. of Him that was God. 
‘Nay, the blessed martyr and disciple of the Apostles, Ignatius, in his Epistle to 
the Ephesians, ed. Voss. p. 27, feared not to say, Our God Jesus Christ was born 
of Mary. But what need we search after human authorities, when the inspired 
Elisabeth, in her divine rapture, a little before my text (v. 43), plainly gives the 
blessed Virgin the same title? And whence is this to me, that she mother of my 
Lord should come unto me? Where pirnp rol Kuplov is doubtless of the same 
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On the impossibility of refuting these sentiments,—senti- 
ments of a moral nature, and possessing the sanction of that 
holy and universal Society, to which the promise of Christ as- 
sures an unfaded permanence in the world,—the truly catholic 
Christian will have pleasure in reposing: and even in the reserve 
of Scripture he may find topics of instruction. It would open 
too wide a field of speculation were we to discuss the ideas of 
the earliest Church respecting virginity as they bear upon this 
question; and to prove what is, I think, capable of the clearest 
proof, that these ideas, in the substance of them, however they 
may have been tarnished by occasional excesses or errors, are 
but the carrying out of principles laid down and exemplified 
with repeated distinctness in holy Scripture. However strange 
it may seem to many minds at present to reconcile a high sense 
of the blessing and sanctity of marriage with an ascription of 


import with Geordéxos; for the title of Our Lord belongs to Christ chiefly as he is 
our God. And we are to conceive Elizabeth being filled with the Spirit to have 
given the title of her Lord to the babe in the blessed Virgin’s womb, not according 
to the poor narrow sense of the degenerate Jews, but according to the moat a 

and highest sense of the word, viz. that he is so Our Lord as to be Our (fod also. 
Now the necessary consequence of this dignity of the blessed Virgin is, that she 
remained for ever a Virgin, as the Catholic Church hath always held and main- 
tained. For it cannot with decency be imagined, that the most holy Vessel which 
was thus once consecrated to be a receptacle of the Deity should afterwards be 
desecrated and profaned by human use.” 

Bp Beveridge, Thesaurus Theologicus (a2 work com from the loose memo- 
randa of the author); Vol. I. p. 134: ‘‘She was a irgin when she bore him, 
Gen. iii. 15 ; Isai. vii. 14; Luke i. 27. It is very probable she continued so after: 
Matt. i. 25 compared with 1 Sam. xv. 35. Hie brethren were his kinsmen, or 
Joseph’s children by another wife ; they are not called hers.” Compare the same 
excellent author's Annotationes in Canones Concilit Ephesini, p. 104 (Pandecta, 
Tom. 1, p. 104), where he cites St Basil’s words, dd 7rd uh xaradéyecOa rd» 
groxplarwy thy dxohy, Srt ore Ewatboaro elva: rapbévos 4 Oeordxos. 

Bp Wilson on Matt. i. 25: “The words ‘till she had brought forth her frst- 
born son,’ do not imply that she had others, as appears by Gen. xxviii. 15, 2 Sam. 
vi. 23, 1 Sam. xv. 35, Isai. xxii. 14, and Exod. xiii. 2. Heinsius translates these 
words: and took unto him his wife until she brought forth her first-born son: and 
knew her not.” 

Bp Z. Pearce on the same place: “It does not follow from these words, or 
from the words first-born son, that Joseph did or did not know Mary after the 
birth of Jesus. That the words éws od, till, do not imply it, see proofs in the 
LXX, Gen. xxviii. 15, Deut. xxxiv. 6, 1 Sam. xv. 35, 2 vi. 23, Ps. cx. 1, 
and in 1 Tim. iv. 13. And it is well known that Christ is often spoken of aa the 
first-born or first-begotten of God by them who never intended that we should 
believe God to have any other Son born or begotten in the same manner. fee 
Heb. i. 6: and see further in Heinsius, Ezercitationes Sacre, 4to, pp. 4, 5.” 

The observations of the last cited prelate, whom none ever considered ex- 
tremely high in doctrine, in scholarship and good sense may well outweigh those 
of Whitby, to which in time they are posterior: an author, all of whose writings 
breathe somewhat of the spirit which unhappily displayed itself in his Disquist- 
tiones Modestee and his Last Thoughts: where, p on a miserable confusion 
of the Catholic doctrine of the Trinity with the Sabellian perversion of it, he dis- 
tinctly renounces it for the Arian heresy. 
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higher virtue to those who renounced its solaces for the sake of 
a closer devotion to the concerns of God’s kingdom among men, 
the much-censured ancient Church did combine these two Scrip- 
tural principles together. The same persons who attached such 
distinguished praise to purely religious celibacy, “the eunuchs 
who so made themselves for the kingdom of heaven's sake,” were 
most zealous in refuting and denouncing those whose precepts 
of abstinence were dictated by other views of religion; who, on 
the principles of either Gnostic or Manichean heresy, vilified the 
divine work in the constitution of humanity, and decried wed- 
lock as a work of the devil, or of an inferior Demiurgus. While 
not only was marriage hallowed in the minds of Catholic Chris- 
tians by its divine institution anterior to human sin, and its 
continued exemplification in the holy patriarchs of the prepara- 
tory dispensation, but received its highest honour in the last by 
being made a divine mystery, a sacramental representation of 
that union of the Incarnate Lord with his Church from which 
springs the spiritual progeny of the redeemed, can we deem this 
honour neutralized by their vivid sense of the pollution which 
since the fall attached to all merely human conception, and the 
consequent impossibility that the Divine Restorer of humanity 
should be the offspring of conjugal union, but of a Virgin womb 
only? If not, how then can that just honour be said to be neu- 
tralized by their peculiar respect to that vessel of the Divine 
Incarnation, and the sense of degradation they instinctively 
attached to the idea of that Virgin becoming subsequently a 
mother in the ordinary processes of humanity? Might we not 
rather suspect that professed honour of holy matrimony which 
nothing could content beside this? When we consider how con- 
temporaneous in origin and growth with this praise of virginity 
in the Catholic Church have been those high ideas of the sanc- 
tity and inviolability of the nuptial union, which penetrated by 
degrees the corruption of heathen society, and introduced the 
domestic life of Christians in its place, we may well question 
whether the true source of that purity and happiness, and of the 
unbending strictness in which, as their essential condition, that 
purity and happiness are involved, is so well understood by the 
vituperators of “ Ancient Christianity” as they imagine. Judg- 
ing either by what we see of their tone or spirit on these ques- 
tions, or by what has been done or attempted by persons of 
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their sentiment in modification of the old laws of Christendom 
in this respect, we may see reason to doubt whether the conser- 
vation of these all-sacred institutions were equally safe in their 
hands. 

But to return to the particular matter of fact to which our 
investigation has been directed. If, our adversaries being judges, 
these alleged extravagances respecting Mary and her virginity 
began to possess the minds of Christians even in the Apostolic 
age, their prevalence in the primitive Church of Jerusalem 
would be indeed most peculiarly marvellous, that Church having 
been ruled, as the advocates of the opposed opinion would per- 
suade us, by an actual son of Joseph and Mary! We know how 
impossible it is for persons who are conscious of high descent in 
themselves, or those to whom they are more immediately at- 
tached, to forget, much less to forswear, such a distinction, how- 
ever unwilling to pride themselves on its possession. We know 
how in affairs of religion such feelings may operate, and in those 
not far removed either from Jewish or Gentile prepossessions 
would operate powerfully. We know that, some centuries after, 
it was from claims arising out of nearness of kindred to their 
prophet that arose the first great schism which separates to this 
day the followers of the Arabian impostor. And though CHRIST 
is not so learnt,—and though (as the very possibility of our pre- 
sent discussion sufficiently proves) the true Church of God never 
forgot His words who said, “Whosoever shall do the will of my 
Father which is in heaven, the same is my brother and sister 
and mother,’—yet in a Church which so far regarded the cus- 
toms of the ancient dispensation as to choose all its bishops, 
until the last great dispersion, from our Lord’s kindred after the 
flesh, who will say that in the lifetime of one known to be the 
offspring of the blessed mother of our Lord,—or of his successor 
the son of Clopas, from the same family, or of any of the four- 
teen Davidean bishops that followed, or of any who retained 
traditionally that living recollection of his personal character 
which St James seems peculiarly to have inspired,—the belief 
of that most honoured mother being no mother of his, but 
aettrapGévos, could be silently insinuated to general acceptance? 

Perhaps the advocates of this opinion would not be inclined to 
contend for the very early propagation of a belief so opposite to 
what they deem the historical fact. But what we find irrecon- 
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cilable with their assertion of such a relation of St James to the 
B. V. Mary is the general and undisputed belief to the contrary 
at the earliest period in which the judgment of that Church can 
be obtained; the fact that no vestige of any such opinion within 
the Apostolical Church is to be found, until a few individuals, a 
bishop and some scattered monks and presbyters of a subsequent 
age and remote country, dissatisfied with the prevalent Church 
ideas’, were induced to assert the existence of that relation, as 
what might be collected from the testimony of Scripture. That 
question has been now examined: and on this, as on every other 
point of the evangelic system, we trust it is apparent that the 
doctrinal belief of Christians is not concerned with mythical ima- 
ginations, but with historical facts, 


100 Bonosus in Macedonia, Helvidius, Jovinian, &. in Italy*; followed by 
others in sufficient numbers to be called by Epiphanius and Augustine Antidtco- 
marianites. These men had no precursors in their sentiment respecting the Virgin 
except those much worse and thorough heretica who asserted Jesus to be the son of 
Joseph and Mary. And there is no appearance that those earlier heretics pointed 
to St James of Jerusalem or St Jude in proof of their denial of St Mary's virgin 
character ; which, on the supposition of the Helvidian opinion being true, might 
have been expected: especially when we find one later branch of them clai 
St James as their great authority for the continued observance of the Jewish law 
(p. 252, sup.): the older ones, according to Epiphanius in his account of the 30th 
or Ebionite heresy, holding up St James personally as an example of virginity (Opp. 
Tom. I. p. 126), and some, with strange but characteristic contrariety to the others, 
as an impugner of the temple-service and burnt sacrifices (1b. p. 140). 


* Helvidius was the disciple of an Arian, Auxentius; and Bonoeus is said by Isidore of Seville 
(Or Lib. vu. cap. 5) to have propagated an opinion adverse to the Divine Sonship of our 
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CHAPTER III. 


ON THE DETAILS OF OUR LORD'S BIRTH AND 
INFANCY. 


SECTION I. 


THE INCIDENTS NARRATED IN THE SECOND CHAPTER OF ST 
MATTHEWS GOSPEL ARE NOT OF A MYTHICAL OR UN- 
HISTORICAL CHARACTER, 


THE observations of the last chapter were directed against the 
position of those who would ascribe to purely mythical ideas, 
floating in the minds of the early Jewish believers, the forma- 
tion of the canonical statements we possess as to our Lord's 
ancestry and parentage. But it is not enough to prove the un- 
reasonableness of this position, and to maintain against its de- 
fenders, who would dissever the genealogies from the narratives 
in which they are respectively found, their inseparable connexion 
and common authorship, if we abandon those narratives them- 
selves to the mythical interpreter. If what had been urged 
against the accounts in St Luke’s first chapter of the nativity of 
the forerunner, as unhistorical, may be applied with greater suc- 
cess to the following circumstances in the same Gospel relating 
to that of our Lord},—if the character of mythus be yet more 
strongly impressed on the other statement of that birth and its 
concurrent incidents in the opening chapters of St Matthew2,— 
and if, over and above all this, the comparison of the several 
narratives with each other do indeed evince the impossibility of 
reconciling them in any wise together®,—the adversary of the 
Evangelical history may boast of the victory with respect to this 
i i . iv.), 8§ 32, 33. 
* Ibid. ubs supra, arene ae Saaaaa i) Te ¥ on 39. 
2 
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its earliest portion. To these allegations therefore it is requisite 
to attend; beginning, as in the case of the genealogies, with the 
survey of the two Gospel statements separately. And here also 
I would commence with St Matthew, though Strauss’s order is 
different: both because the marvellous characters deemed my- 
thical are more strongly marked in the first Evangelist, and 
because his more direct and unambiguous reference to public 
notes of the time would most readily answer the purpose, if it 
could be accomplished, of a historical objector. Our way being 
thus cleared, we may then better proceed to the far more cir- 
cumstantial and more domestic narration of the third Evangelist, 
and the grave question of their agreement. 

The impossibility of that being history which we read as 
such in the opening chapters of the New Testament is argued 
from the following considerations, That while such countenance, 
on the part of the Divinity, to the pretended determinations of 
the superstitious science of astrology, as is implied in the whole 
story of the Magi and their guiding star, is antecedently incre- 
dible‘, the diligent enquiry which Herod is represented to have 
made of these wise men respecting the precise time when their 
star appeared, even while his hope was to gain possession of the 
Child himself by their means, is an anticipation betraying the 
_ real character of the story: since it is only his alleged subse- 
quent purpose, when he found himself unexpectedly “mocked” 
by them, of killing all the Bethlehemitic children within that 
limit, and thus including the Christ in a promiscuous slaughter, 
that gives to this enquiry and precise ascertainment of time, in 
our critic’s judgment, any meaning or probability5. To this mark 
of a preconceived catastrophe having dictated the whole scheme 
of the narrative, is added the apparent want of management in 
the crafty tyrant, in not conducting the enquiry by his own 
emissaries, while he detained the Magi at Jerusalem®; the si- 
lence of other authors, and particularly of the minute historian 
of Herod’s life and proceedings, respecting the extraordinary 
barbarity of this general infanticide’; the false citation, as it 1s 
confidently alleged, of Jeremiah for this massacre, of Micah for 
the place of Christ’s birth, of Hosea for his call from Egypt, 
also of Isaiah, or some other prophet, for his dwelling at Naza- 


* Strauss, Vol. 1. pp. 28r, 282. 5 Td. pp. 283, 284. 
. § Id. pp. 284—286. : 7 Id. pp. 290—292. 
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teth®; and (what is further added as a proof of human compo- 
sition) the prodigality in accumulating marvellous circumstances, 
viz. a star and four distinct nightly warnings, ‘to accomplish what 
might be apparently done with much less; thus greatly violating 
the well-known lex parcimonie, which right judgment requires 
in the construction of every story where divine interferences 
have a place®. 

These objections then being considered as annulling the his- 
torical character of the supernatural relation, as it stands, and 
as it is received by orthodox interpreters, our author next dis- 
poses’, after his manner, of the attempts of the rationalistic 
school to save the history by resolving its miraculous part into 
physical or psychological facts. In this class (while he includes 
the hypothesis of Keppler and others, though dictated by very 
different views from this, that a conjunction of Jupiter and Sa- 
turn in Pisces A.U.c. 747, three years before Herod’s death, was 
the phznomenon connected by the Magi with the birth of the 
Jewish King") he gives the first place to the ingenious specu- 
lation of Dr Paulus, converting these foreign sages to learned 
Jews resident in the East, and their star to an incidental meteor, 
which they see on their way to Jerusalem for commercial or 
other purposes, quite unconnected with the new-born King, of 
whom they first hear in that city; explaining also the dreams as 
merely natural surmises, and the prophetic citations as arbitrary 
applications of Scripture!*, Not far removed from the utter 
baselessness and gratuitous absurdity of this latter rationalistic 
view is the scheme of the inconsistent mythists whom Strauss 
proceeds to notice: who think that the arrival at this conjunc- 
ture of some Arabian merchants, known to Joseph and Mary, 
who make them congratulatory presents on their infant's birth, 
was worked up by the imagination of the early Christians into 
this fabled visit of Magi; and that an actual contemporary 
slaughter ordered by Herod at Bethlehem, though unconnected 


13 Id. 1. pp. 294—296, 297—299. Against Paulus’s kind endeavour to excuse 
the Evangetist in the matter of the citation of Micah’s prophecy, by stating that it 
was an error of the Sankedrim only, Strauss shews truly that St Matthew adopts 
and confirms their interpretion in the fullest manner. See note 83 inf. The 
methods by which the citations of the other prophecies are salved over, and their 
departure from approved rationalist hermeneutics evaded or explained away, are 
with equal success shewn to be groundless and absurd. 
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in fact with the birth of Jesus and the foreign visitors, became 
connected with both, and with the Magian adoration in the 
Christian legend’, These hypotheses are pronounced by our 
critic more incomprehensible than the orthodox explanation: 
for in depriving the events of their miraculous envelopment, 
they remove, as he observes, all that gives them either basis or 
consistency. The visit, the massacre, the flight to Egypt, have 
their adequate causes in St Matthew's story, but have here 
none, And this rebuke of the half-mythic half-rationalistic ex- 
planation is extended also to certain inconsistent supernatu- 
ralists, such as Neander; who, assuming as real facts the wise 
men’s journey to Jerusalem on account of the star, with the 
massacre and the flight arising out of that event, yet reject the 
intermediate circumstances respecting their guidance to Bethle- 
hem; substituting for St Matthew’s account of their mode of 
finding the Christ, other enquiries and directions of a more or- 
dinary character. 

In place of all this inconsistency and groundless hypothesis, 
Strauss proposes with confidence the purely mythical solution: 
that the remembered prophecy of Balaam concerning the Star 
of Jacob produced, even without any intervening reality, this 
story as its alleged accomplishment; the name assumed by the 
pretended Messiah in the days of Adrian, Barcochebas, ,> 
tasan, Son of the Star, attesting the prevalence of this notion, 
as do also the Rabbinical legends concerning the stars that indi- 
cated the births of Abraham, Moses, and other eminent persons 
of the old dispensation; to all which the imaginations of Chris- 
tians necessarily supplied anti-types, when Jesus was proclaimed 
as the Messiah'®, The visit of the Gentile great men and their 
offerings are a mythus suggested by Isaiah lx. 1, 2; Psalm Ixxii. 
10, 11, &c. &c, And as the heavenly sign has its parallel in the 

13 Id. p. 299 seq. Of the rationalistic and semi-mythic schemes, which, ad- 
mitting the historical character of the facts, thus laboriously distort the evangelie 
statement in order to be rid of ita supernatural element, Strauss says, ‘‘ Wie die 
Orientalen in ein Verhaltniss zu Jesu Eltern und dem Kinde kommen, ist in der 
Erzéhlung des Matthaus vollstéindig motivirt: bei der zuletzt Er- 
klarungsweise aber bleibt es ein wunderlicher Zufall. Das Blutbad zu Bethlehem 
hat in der evangelischen Geschichte seine bestimmte Veranlassung: hier aber be- 
greift man nicht, wie Herodes dazu gekommen sein soll, es zu veranstalten, und 
ebenso steht die Reise Jesu nach Aegypten, so dringend begrtindet bei Matthius, 
bei dieser Ansicht ganz unerklarlich da” (p. 300). 

14 Leben Jesu, 1. 301, 302; in which the yet greater inconsistency of the ra- 


tionalizing supernaturalist is pointed out with equal success. 
% Strauss, 1. Abschnitt, § 36. Vol. 1. pp. 362, 3. 
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mode by which the births of great men in the heathen world 
were prognosticated '6, so also has the escape of the infant King 
from Herod’s murderous design in the Herodotean Cyrus’s escape 
from Astyages; in that of the Livian Romulus from Amulius; 
or, to come nearer home, in those of the Rabbinical Abraham 
from Nimrod, and the Biblical Moses from Pharaoh!”, In this 
last eminent type of the Saviour, and elsewhere, Egypt has 
its assigned place as the land of the alien enemy of God’s peo- 
ple: only as Jesus could not be made in after years, like Moses, 
to fly from Egypt, as this analogy would require; the next best 
thing is done in making him seek security by flying to that 
same country; applying to his return thence to Palestine the 
very words employed in Exodus respecting Moses’s return from 
Arabia to Egypt!®: and then, as it were to remedy the inver- 


16 Particularly that of Augustus some 60 years earlier, when a prodigy excited 
the expectation that a King of the world, predicted by the Sibyls, was actually 
born; and induced the Senate to decree that no male child born in that year 
should be brought up: a decree only suppressed through the exertions of some 
senators, whose wives were pregnant, to prevent ita reyistration. ‘‘Auctor est 
Julius Marathus, ante paucos quam nasceretur menses, prodigium Roms factum 
publice, quo denuntiabatur reyem populi Romani Naturam parturire: Senatum 
exterritum censuisse ne quis illo anno genitus educaretur ; eos qui gravidas uxores 
haberent, quo ad se quisque spem traheret, curasse ne senatusconsultum ad #ra- 
rium deferretur” (Sueton. Octav. § 94). Strauss, who quotes this (but omitting the 
authority) because the early part suite his purpose, forbears to enlarge on the 
latter portion ; though his argument requires him to maintain distinctly that the 
abortive decree there mentioned is as fabulous as that of Nimrod. It is somewhat 
strong even for Strauss to deny this proceeding of the Roman Senate to be a 
historical event, because connected with superstition: to make it the mere mythus 
which the unscrupulous Bauer had pronounced Pharaoh’s edict to be for destroying 
the Hebrew male children of Gosen ; or as the yet more unscrupulous De Wette 
and himself are labouring to shew of Herod’s edict against the male children of 
Bethlehem. ‘Does not the occurrence of such an order as this in the centre of the 
civilized world—an order only prevented taking effect through the working of that 
same aristocratic republicanism whose selfish fears dictated it—go a great way 
towards refuting the 2 prior: arguments of our author, and such as he, against the 
order of the single tyrant Herod (dictated by much more substantial fears, and 
limited by no such controlling influences) at Jerusalem ! 

17 The Biblical account has no special reference to Moses in Pharaoh’s infanti- 
cidal order, as Strauss confesses: but he remarks (I. 309), that this further parallel 
circumstance tu the case of our Saviour was added in the later Jewish represen- 
tation of the event. Joseph. Ant. Jud. Lib. 11. cap. ix. 8 2. 

Amidst the parallels of our Saviours escape from Herod, Strauss has omitted 
that which is its principal type in the Old Testament, the escape of David from 
Saul. This is doubtless because it is not, like that of Moses, the escape of an 
infant: yet he has introduced in the same connexion an adult flight of a c ter 
no less remote, viz. that of the same Moses when forty years old to Madian from 
the reigning Pharaoh : being led to this by the absurd reason to be mentioned in 
the following note. 

18 The verbal coincidence of Exod. iv. 19 and Matt. ii. 20 is one that could 
scarcely be avoided when so much of circumstance was common to events otherwise 
so very different: neither is the plural in St Matthew a servile adoption of what 
belongs only to the Mosaic narrative, Pharavh being not less an individual, nor 
more surrounded by persons interested also in the victim’s destruction, than was 
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sion, applying to that same return directly the passage of Ho- 
sea, “Out oF Egypt have I called my Son.” 

Now if this is to be accepted as an adequate solution of the 
sacred story in this place, we might in any case employ the 
same method of reasoning, and thus reduce to the character of 
fiction every historical exemplification of a great general truth 
by conjuring up a host of spectral representations of it. Such a 
confusion of substance and shadow is ever possible: and such 
we have here. In the two cited instances of the respective 
founders of the Roman and Persian monarchies, there is a gene- 
ral phenomenon in human affairs which they both indepen- 
dently exemplify, and to which other narratives, more fabulous 
in texture than even the former of them, bear real witness 
also; viz. the disposition of ambitious men, when they have 
possessed themselves of supreme power, to rid themselves, as 
effectually and radically as they may with safety, of all whose 
claims endanger their own. Who can doubt that the multiplied 
experience of this must have preceded the propensity to ima- 
gine it? If therefore such a proceeding in the Median or Tu- 
ranian conqueror of Persia, the Azdehak or Afrasiab of eastern 
story, with respect to the offspring of his own princess and her 
Achszemenian consort, be found variously represented with my- 


Herod. Yet in this coincidence Strauss finds a proof that the later narrative is 
but the mythical offspring of the elder one; a flight from Egypt, and a flight into 
Egypt, being all one, when that country must tomehow or other be introduced on 
account of ita patriarchal associations! This Strauss calls a most simple explana- 
tion, and perhaps the reader may agree with him: ‘‘ Das nun aber Jesus gerade 
nach Aegypten gefliichtet wird, dieser erklart sich wohl am einfachsten so. Da der 
junge Messias nicht, wie Moses, aus Aegypten zu flichen hatte, so kehrte 
um doch die bedeutsame Oertlichkeit Aegyptens, dieser alten Zufluchtastatte der 
Erzvater, nicht zu verlieren, das Verhaltniss um, und liess ihn nach Aeeypten sich 
begeben, welches tiberdiess der Nachbarschaft wegen das geeignetste Asyl ftir einen 
aus Judiia Fliehenden war” (p. 311). And then comes the reference to Hosea, 
which he is prevented from using entirely for his purpose (as in other similar 
instances), because he had made the citation of it for Christ a ground of attack 
on St Matthew. 
The absurdity of saying that in Judexo-mythic conception the fleeing from 
t and to Egypt are much the same thing can hardly be estimated adequately 
without taking into account the special denunciations in the two principal prophets 
inst making that country an asylum at all, and the actual doom of destruction 
which in the days of the latter befel those who took refuge with Apries from the 
prehended vengeance of the Chaldsean conqueror. Is. xxx. 1—15; Jer. xii. 
hi. xliv. True it is that these denunciations had no restraining force on Him 
who came to realize in this respect the type of Israel, their original progenitor, as 
the citation of Hosea implies, and to remove the curse from Egypt as from other 
Gentile nations by calling them eventually to Himself. But they are decisive 
against Strauss’s speculation; which makes mere ideas founded on the prophetical 
Scriptures, without any intervening reality, to have engendered all the particulars 
believed respecting the infant Christ, and this Egyptian asylum among the rest. 
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tlic amplifications in the narratives of Herodotus and of Fer- 
dusi; or if, from more doubtful echoes of such Oriental pro- 
ceedings, we obtain the Mahabharatic legends of the infant 
Crishna of the Lunar race and the tyrant Cansa who would de- 
stroy him!*; what should we think of one who would seriously 
adduce the fabulousness of such stories for the purpose of aiding 
the “historic doubts®®” that might attach to analogous proceed- 
ings in modern times, such as those of our Richard IIL, of Au- 
rengzeib and other Mogul emperors, or some late Turkish sul- 
tans? We charge with similar absurdity the application of the 
same examples to that more ancient but not less historic period 
with which we are now concerned: and we appeal to its con- 
fessed records in support of the charge. That purely creative 
species of mythical formation which the Straussian hypothesis 
involves, viz. one that, without any other historic ground than 
the appearance of a believed Christ, proceeds to invest all sur- 
rounding Him with whatever is suitable to the believer's ima- 
ginations and prepossessions respecting Him,—this could not, 
from the nature of things, be historically accurate as to those 
circumambient characters themselves. Let us then see how the 
case stands here: let us see how far this unvarying mark of 
the mere mythus, whenever by accident it is attached to well- 
known historic personages, has betrayed its existence in the 
Gospel narrative. 

There is scarcely any person in the ancient world, whose 
character has been more minutely and graphically exhibited to 
us from unquestioned authority, than he with whom the infant 
Saviour is here brought by the Gospel story into contact. Of 
Edomite extraction?!, and though by legal incorporation of his 


19 See Sir W. Jones's (sixth) Discourse on the Persians, Asiatic Researches, Vol. 
I. p. 4*, ed. Calcutt., and the Vishnu-Purdna, Book v. ch. 3, 4, 5, 16, pp. 498— 
538 of Wilson’s Translation. 

30 It was not to the mythic imagination of Lancastrian monks, excited by the 
old topics of classical or sacred story, and so attached to the English usurper, that 
Horace Walpole would attribute the formation of what he ingeniously maintained 
to be an untruth; but to more immediate sources of calumny belonging to the 
actual time. And so of every other instance treated by sane investigators. 

%1 Nicolaus of Damascus indeed asserted that Herod’s father Antipater, the 
founder of his fortunes, was descended from the principal Jews who returned (with 
Zorobabel) from Babylon; é« tov rpdrwy ‘lovéaluy rov éx BaBuddros els rhy 
"Tov8alay ddixouévwy, But this he said purely to gratify the yet more successful 
son, xaptfspnevos ‘Howdy Te wast avroi, Bactve raw "Tovsaluy éx royns rds “YEvo- 
pévy, as Josephus says in reporting the statement, Ant. Jud. Lib. xiv. c. i. § 3. 
The same motive which led that accomplished Gentile writer to befriend Herod 

actively on all occasions, and on one occasion to plead for him successfully with 
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family an Israelite, yet destitute of all ancestral claim to royalty 
over the nation of whose sacred rites he partook, Hrrop had 
elevated himself by commanding talents, and the successive 
patronage of Julius Cesar and M. Antony, till a decree of the 
Roman senate conferred on him that sovereign rule in Palestine 
which, for more than a century preceding, had been exercised 
by the Levitical family of the Asmonzans*. An uneasy con- 
sciousness of the defects of his position as a Jew, and an atten- 
tion, ever watchful and suspicious, to the cherished feelings of 
his nation, were leading principles of his conduct from first to 
last. And whether bent on seeking the extinction of such feel- 
ings by the introduction of pagan tastes among the people™, or 


A led him also to distort history in his favour, to accuse Mariamne of 
adultery and her sons of treason, and in every way to whitewash the tyrant, the 
merit of whose early good deeds he also over-stated, as the same Josephus observes, 
Ant. Jud. xvi. c. 7, § 1. 

This pretension of Herod, however, supported by his heathen friend and pane- 
gyrist, shews the importance he attached to the claim of good Jewish , and 
to wiping away the actual stain of his own. Josephus distinctly asserts in the 
place first cited that the Antipater who was Herod’s father was an Jdumean, and 
that he was first called Antipas, as was his father before him, the governor of that 
country under Alexander Janneus, Idumma having been previously conquered 
and proselyted by John Hyrcanus. Nevertheless, the assertion of Nicolaus of 
Damascus is believed in preference by the learned chronologer, Augustin Tourniel, 
who argues from the existence of the Herodians as a Jewish sect, that Herod must 
have been of the race of David. But it is weak to argue from men who might 
have been merely courtly flatterers, when even Josephus, who was a Pharisee, 
spoke of Vespasian as the Messiah: and the other arguments adduced for this 
prove only that Herod was not a heathen in religion. The truth lies between this 
notion of Tourniel and the extreme opinion advocated by Baronius and some of 
the ancienta, that Herod was altogether a Gentile; viz. that which I have 
expressed in the text, agreeably to Josephus’s testimony, and which has been 
solidly established by Casaubon and others. E£vzercit. 1. in Baronium, Artt. 3, 4, 5. 

#2 Josephus, Ant. Jud. Lib. xiv. cc. 11, 15, 16. The decree of the senate 
constituting him king of the Jews was obtained by him in the autumn of a.U.c. 
714 (Cn. Domitio Calvino et C. Asinio Pollione Coss.), 40 years before our vul 
wera. His actual entrance on the kingdom was three years later than this ( 
Agrippa et L. Caninio Gallo Coss.) when with Roman aid he took Jerusalem from 
the Parthians, and deposed their ally, his rival Antigonus, the last of the Asmo- 
nzeans who actually reigned. 

The reluctance of the Jews to admit Herod for their king instead of the 
Asmonean dynasty is attested by an impartial and unexceptionable Gentile autho- 
rity, Strabo of Cappadocia, who gives it as the motive that induced Antony, after 
receiving the rich spoils of J erusslem from Herod, to behead the captive Antigonus 
at Antioch, instead of reserving him for his triumph at Rome: an act which Strabo 
reprobates as an unprecedented atrocity. The passage, not now found in his 
extant writings, is thus quoted by Josephus, Antig. Jud. xv. 1, § 2: Maprupe 3 
pov Te Nyy IrpodBwy 6 Kawwrddot Néywr obrws. ‘’Avravios wer ’Avrl-yovor Top 
"lovdatory dyOévra els "Ayribxecay wedexife wal ESote yey ovTos wpdros 'Pwpaluy 
Baorda wrerexicat, otk olnOels Erepow rpdrov perabetvar dy ras yrdpas Tor Tovdalus, 
Sore 3éfacbat row dvr’ éxelvov xabeornutvor ‘HowSny. ob8e yap Bacantdnern Baciiéa 
airov dyayopever Sréuevay, olrws péya ri dppdvour wept roi xrpwrov Bacthéws. Thy 
oby driulay drbuice pewwoew ris xpos abrov uriuns, pewooew 8¢ cal rd xpds ‘Hpddne 
péoos.” Taira pe 6 ZrpdBuv. 

33 Such as the erection of a theatre at Jerusalem, and an amphitheatre in the 
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(sensible of the danger of a course tried with such signal failure 
by the foreign Grecian lords) desiring to enlist those properly 
Jewish sentiments on his side by zeal in rebuilding the temple, 
and other religious works*, still was there one object which he 
steadfastly and invariably pursued, and from which neither fear 
nor favour had power to divert him, that of extirpating every 
known rival. His first dread was necessarily directed to that 
Aaronic family which he displaced, and which the remembrance 
of the great Maccabsean struggle endeared to the whole nation. 
And here, though by affection as well as policy united to that 
family in the person of his queen Mariamne, and though in- 
duced by fear of general resentment to confer on her younger 
brother Aristobulus the high priesthood which he had rather 
wished to vest in an obscure person, (in room of the ex-king 
Hyrcanus), he provides that the elevation of the young man, 
and his growing popularity, should be soon followed by his mur- 
der; an act for which all hold the tyrant in abhorrence, and 
even Antony calls him to account®. After the battle of Actium, 
when his affairs are in the eyes of friends and foes all but des- 
perate, and when all depends on the chance of pacifying the 
victor Octavius for his adherence to the cause of the vanquished, 
he will first, before seeking him, even in this emergency, rid 
himself of the one claimant that might be most probably made 


plain, beth disgustful to Jewish eyes; the invitation of foreign athlete to these 
exhibitions, whose nakedness alone wes abomination to the Israelites; the exhibi- 
tion of trophies which they could not be prevented from suspecting to contain 
teraphim or images; the employment of heathen musicians called thymelc: ; the 
celebration of solemn quinquennial games in honour of Cesar both in Jerusalem 
and at Cesarea and the other cities he founded, to which he also attached Greek 
or Roman names generally, instead of the Hebrew ones they had before,—as 
Sebaste for Samaria, Antipatris (in honour of his father) for Capharsaba, &. &c. 
These measures, and others of a like pagan character, early excited discontents and 
conspiracies against him; and when at a late period of his reign the expenses of 
such works led him to the sacrilegious impiety (hateful even in heathen eyes) of 
opening David’s tomb for treasures to defray them, the horror of the Jews was 
extreme. Joseph. Ant. Jud. xv. cc. 8, 9, 10; XVI. 5, 7, &. 

#4 See Josephus, Ant. Jud. xv. 11, for the views with which Herod undertook 
the great work of rebuilding the temple, and the incredulity with which at first the 

le received what afterwards excited the greatest joy and gratitude. Also XvI. 
2, for the manner in which he pleaded the cause of the Jews im Ionia, and liberty 
to observe the Mosaic customs, before the Roman president of Syria, by means of 
his friend Nicolaus: and how this was ably turned to his praise both with Jews 
and Gentiles. 

%5 See the details respecting the high priesthood, and the murder of Aristo- 
bulus in the baths of Jericho, in Josephus, Ant. Jud. xv. 3. Nor should we 
overlook the detestable order Herod left behind him, both on this journey to 
Antony, and the subsequent one to Octavius, that if his life were sacrificed by the 
Roman, his beloved Mariamne should be slain also (xv. 3, § §, and 6, § 5). 
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king of the Jews instead of himself, the aged Hyrcanus. And 
though his difficulties with the Roman lord could not but be 
multiplied by this new atrocity, he finds pretexts for the judicial 
death of the old man; whom, for the mere purpose of having 
thus in his power, he had some years before invited with insi- 
dious respect to Jerusalem from his Parthian exile*. From all 
difficulties, however, his matchless address extricates him. A 
short interview at Rhodes makes him even greater with Augus- 
tus than be had been with Antony: yet does not success re- 
move or allay his ever-watchful suspicion. When his prosperity 
is no matter of joy but of horror to his queen, who has wrongs 
of her own to add to the murder of her brother and her grand- 
father, ample materials are furnished to the designing members 
of his own family, who knew his temperament, to accuse her of 
infidelity. Amidst fearful misgivings and revulsions of mind, 
he at length orders the death of Mariamne: a death soon fol- 
lowed up with more reckless contrivance by the destruction of 
her mother and kindred, and all vestige of the Asmonzan 
family™. 

Such then was Herod in the first twelve years of his reign, 
before the accumulated domestic calamities of the twenty-five 
years that followed had given the final exasperation to his bar- 
barous and tyrannical character. Such was his conduct towards 
the regal and sacerdotal house that first stood in the way of his 
new dynasty, the descendants of the famed John Hyrcanus and 
his Maccabean father, whom a century and a half of prosperous 
rule had associated with the restored independence and glory of 
Israel. If such was his feeling towards them, while yet his own 
offspring by Mariamne of that house were the destined succes- 


% For the inveigling of Hyrcanus from the Parthian king Phraates, by whom 
he had been honourably treated, his too credulous acceptance of Herod’s invitation, 
and reception at Jerusalem with professed reverence and affection, see Joseph. 
Ant. Jud. XV. c. 2, 8 1—4. His destruction by his perfidious rival is told in c. 6, 
$$ 1—6, of the same book. Though the mode and pretext are variously reported, 
of the fact there is no doubt. nor of its being perpetrated at this particular crisis of 
Herod's affairs, when dréyrwero air@ re ‘Heddy ra wpdypara Kal rots repl atrdy 
duolws éxOpots re cai Pitas, through the unexpected overthrow of the Triumvir 
whom he had actively abetted a.U.0. 723. is desperation even by himself, 
which would have caused most men to renounce all idea of an act that promised 
nothing but aggravated ruin, evinces the ruling passion of his mind most power- 


fully. 

u Joseph. Ant. Jud. xv. c. 6, 87, & c. 7: the result of these murderous pro- 
ceedings being summed up in the words Sore eivat under tarddourow ex rijs ‘Tpxavov 
ovyyevelas, AANA Thy Bacirelay adretovoioy abr@ [‘Hpwsy], underds Svros éw’ dfw- 
paros éurodayv lrracba Trois rapavojzoupévois. 
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sors of his throne, to the exclusion of all other children, (for 
such continued his purpose for more than fourteen years after 
her execution®,) what must have been his feeling with respect 
to claims less capable of conciliation with his own, and founded 
on sentiments more deeply seated in the inmost heart of the 
nation than any that bound them to the Asmonzan kings,—the 
claim of the house of Damd, that yet unequalled sovereign of 
the true royal tribe of Judah, whose glories of conquest and 
prosperity should be eclipsed only by those of his Anointed 
Son? The hope of this royal Branch, yet future, which, even 
in the midst of the long sacerdotal rule, had never ceased to 
animate the religious Jews, was now growing to more fervid in- 
tensity, when, after the Roman conquest, the time marked by 
prophecy for the new eternal dominion appeared close at hand: 
and from the testimony of his secular historian alone we have 
sufficient materials for determining what was Herod’s feeling 
respecting this. We find him, within two years of his death, 
imposing on the whole people an oath of fidelity to Ceesar and 
himself, as if with a view to obviate this national expectation: 
this oath is refused by six thousand Pharisees, in confidence 
of the divine counsels assigning the speedy conclusion of his 
dynasty, and a King approaching to whom nothing would be 
impossible: whereupon Herod, having learnt that the recusants’ 
story and esteemed sanctity had impressed some distinguished 
persons of his own household, whom they had also artfully pos- 
sessed with the hope of profiting by the miraculous power of the 
coming Sovereign, ordered the chief of those Pharisees, and all 
of his own family who had listened to them, including some of 
his principal favourites, to be put to death™®. But let us look 


*® Namely, till a.v.c. 743, the 30th year of his declared royalty: when he 
nominated Antipater, his eldest son by Doris, the heir-apparent to his crown, and 
after him the two sons of Mariamne. Joseph. Ant. Jud. xvi. 3, § 3, & 4, § 6. 
This arrangement, the fruit of preceding intrigues in his house. inflamed the 
existing heart-burnings still more: the result of which was seen five years after in 
the judicial death of the last two, and the first being declared sole heir. J bid. 
ch. 11. 

% Joseph. Ant. Jud. xvii. 3, § 4: Kat fv yap pdmdy re lovdaixay dvOpdwwr ex” 
dxpBdoe péya ppovoty rov warplov véuov, ols xalpew 1rd Oeioy rpoowonoupnérwr 
dwijxro h yuvacuviris. Papicatos xadolvra:, Bacrevor Surduern pddusra detimpdc- 
cew, wpoundets, xdx rou xpodwrov els 7d wodeuely re kal Brdrrew éryppérot. 
wavrds your rot ‘lovdatko6 BeSadcayros 5c’ Spxuw F why ebvofica Kaloap, xal rots 
Baciéws wpdypact, ofSe ol dvdpes ovx Wuooay, byres bwep étaxicxMuo xal adrods 
Bacittéws Syuwoavros xphuacu, h Depdpov yurh rhy Syulay bwép abray elagdpa. 
ob 82 due Bsneroe rhy eOvocay abrijs (rpiyywow o¢ éxeriretorvro éripurjoca Tod 
Geod), wpotr\cyor, ws ‘Hpwdy perv xararadtcews dpyis bd Geol ébnpiuopévns abrg re 
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to the sequel of this affair; the unravelling of which gives the 
first clue to the designs of that son of Herod, who was then in 
the ascendant in Judma, his first-born Antipater, the offspring 
of his private station and ignoble marriage. The discovery is 
made, soon after, when he has gone to Rome, that he is in- 
volved in schemes of treason and parricide: the very crime by 
the false charge of which he had not long before effected the 
destruction of his two innocent brothers, the sons of Mariamne™. 
His return to Judea, his trial and conviction and detention in 
custody till Augustus’s leave was obtained for further pro- 
ceedings, is closely followed by the last deadly sickness of the 
wretched father®!, Then it was, that, animated by the expected 
decease of the tyrant, and the eloquent exhortations of two 
doctors of the law, the populace tore down in open day the 
heathen abomination that had so long offended their sight, the 
golden eagle which Herod had set up at the temple-gate. The 
boldness of the outrage calls forth Herod himself from his bed 
of disease and pain. He harangues the people on its enormity, 
his own eminent services and their ingratitude; and, reserving 
the other ringleaders for milder deaths, he sends the two rab- 
binical instigators, Judas and Matthias, to Jericho, whither he 
speedily follows them, and orders them to be burnt alive™. 


cal yéves TQ dx’ adbrod, ris re Baccelas es re éxelyy repentotons Kai Sepdpar, 
watdds re of eley abrots. xal rdde, ob yap AAdvPave rhy Ladwopny, éfayyehra Bao 
qv, xal Sri rae wepl rip addty diagpbelpods twas. xal 6 Bacireds raw Te Sapwaiew 
rods alrwwrdrovs drape?, cal Baywar rév edvolyor, Kapéy re rwa réw rére rpot- 
xovra dperg rol ebwperots, xal wadixcd Swra adrob’ xrelyes 82 wal way 6, re rot 
olxelov cwwaarhxe ols 6 Papwaios Ereyer. Jpro 5¢ 6 Baywas te’ abréw, ws warp re 
kal evepyérns dvopacbnoduevos rol émixaracrabncopéroy wpoppioce Bacréws* card 
xe yep éxeloy wdyra divas, wapétovros abrg yduov re loxvdr, cal ruddcews réxvuw 
?., 
7 The great John Keppler connects this extraordinary affair of the 6000 Phari- 
sees with the excitement occasioned by the Magi’s coming to Jerusalem. (See 
Spanheim, Dub. Evang. Tom. 1. p. 163 seg.) And Lardner, amidst many other 
ps (some of them most farfetched and improbable), connects the oath 
ey refused with the census at the time of our Lord’s birth. Works, Vol. 1. 
pp. 278—292. This i is not the time for entering into these questions. My t 
argument only requires the production of thie as an illustration of ” Kerod's 
20 Sos Josephus, Ant. Jud. XVI. 10, 11, for the earlier event, and for the later, 
‘Ant. Jud. xvi. 4. 
" Jd. co. §, 6. 
32 oc. 6, 88 2, 3, 4. Kal } cedton 5¢ ri adry yuri &éure, vin on the ni 
when Judas and Matthias were burnt. This eclipse, as calculated by Kep a, 
Petavius, and Whiston*, was on March 13 of the 42nd year of the Julian calendar, 


® Potav, de Doctrina Temporwm, Tom. 1. p. 504. Whiston, Prelectiones Astronomice, p. 451 > 
Hottinger Pentas Dissertationum, p. 245, seq. e circumstance of the passover being near af 
hand, and the dates of Herod's rego, ant Chat of hls susvoenot exclude avons other eclipses beside 
eppier. 
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The few weeks that remained to him of life are signalized by 
the union of bodily sufferings too hornble to particularize, with 
a frantic but yet studied inhumanity, which in almost any other 
man might seem incredible. The principal men of Judea are 
summoned to Jericho, and placed under a guard in the hippo- 
drome or race-course of the city; and strict orders are given to 
his sister Salome, that the moment when he expired should be 
that of their indiscriminate slaughter, that all the families of 
Israel might be mourners at his death. This is followed by his 
own attémpted suicide, and the execution of Antipater, who had 
in the confusion attempted to escape; and whose death, thus 
precipitated, preceded by five days that of his father. But even 
in these acts of extreme fury, there is a consciousness and a 
fixed determination that evince this to be but the fitting com- 
plement of his whole life. The death of his son is not ordered 
till just after Cesar’s letters were received authorizing his pu- 
nishment. This is followed by a very well arranged testamentary 
distribution of his dominions to the three sons, Archelaus, An- 
tipas, and Philip, to be submitted to Ceesar’s approval: and even 
the inhuman order that preceded the message of Augustus, and 
for which he did not esteem the imperial sanction necessary,— 
an order which neither Salome nor Archelaus would dare, how- 
ever disposed, to carry into effect,—even this is issued in no 
frenzied paroxysm, but with deliberate purpose and reasons an- 
nexed; the manner in which it is urged on his relatives strongly 
indicating his habitual feeling towards the Jews, and the na- 
tional sentiments that prevailed among them respecting his 
person and rule*, 

The facts thus imperfectly stated are surely enough, when 
presented to any reasonable judgment, to remove all antecedent 
incredibility, as far as Herod’s habitual conduct and motives are 
concerned, from the deceitful and cruel proceedings told in St 
Matthew’s second chapter. For these are in no respect more atro- 
A.U.0, 750, B.0. 4, being the 37th year of his title as king of the Jews, and the 
34th of his actual reign at Jerusalem: and it happened on the full moon of the 
month Adar, the last ef the Jewish sacred months. All the following events of 
that chapter and the two su ing in Josephus, ending with Herod’s death, 
testament, and burial, took in the month between this and the Paschal full 
moon of Nisan, April 13, when the people, assembled at the feast of unleavened 
bread, raised a sedition against their new king Archelaus on account of these 
events, as we read in the chapter, 


§ 3. 
. 33 See the above-cited chapters of Josephus, Antiq. Jud. xvii. 6, 7, 8, also 
de Bell. Jud. 1. 33. 
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cious than what we thus hear of his practice on other occasions. 
They are indeed just such as we might expect from his known 
character, supposing such circumstances as the Evangelist re- 
cords to have been really presented to him. If then the whole 
were excogitated, as our mythist would have it, on no bistoric 
basis of the time™, from the mere fanciful reminiscence of Nim- 
rod, Pharaoh, and the rest, the coincidence with Herod’s usual 
principles and mode of action is, to say the least, most singu- 
larly and unprecedentedly fortunate. Nor is the chronological 
coincidence less singularly happy. This death of Herod is fixed 
by indubitable marks to the year of Rome 750, Juliano 42, 
Actiaco 27, when C. Calvisius Sabinus and L. Passienus Rufus 
were consuls: which, though four years before the date which 
Dionysius Exiguus fixed for our Saviour’s birth, and which is 
now the vulgar era, is the very year at which a far older tra- 
dition fixes the Lord’s Nativity, and from which the best Chris- 
tian authorities do not vary more than a year or two*, The 


% After citing Josephus for Pharaoh's proceedings against Moses, and the 
Rabbinical writings quoted by Fabricius for Nimrods against Abraham, Strauss 
says, ‘‘ Was Wunder, dass man nun, wie dem Stammvater und dem Gesetzgeber, 
so auch dem Wiederhersteller der Nation, dem Messias, einen andern Nimrod und 
Pharao in der Person des Herodes entgegenstellte, diesem durch Weise seine 
Geburt verkiindigen, ihn dem Neugebornen nach dem Leben trachten, diesen aber 
seinen Nachstellungen giticklich entkommen liess?” Leben Jesu, I. 310. 

35 Sulpicius Severus, Sacer. Hist. Lib. 11. cap. 39. That ancient writer, how- 
ever correct in the absolute year, is incorrect in supposing that the year of Sabinus 
and Rufinus’s consulship was the 34th of Herod, and four years befure the close of 
his reign, which with Josephus, Ant. Jud. xvu. 8, 81, and Bell. Jud. 1. 33, § 8, 
he correctly makes thirty-seven years. (To conciliate this opinion of Sulpicius and 
Epiphanius, that our Lord's birth preceded by four years the death of Herod, with 
the true date of that event, which the duration of his reign and that of Archelaus 
his son both fix undoubtedly to the period mentioned in note 32 sup., it would be 
necessary to throw back our Lord’s birth eight years before the vulgar era. And 
this is the opinion supported with great ability and learning by Dom. Magnan, 
Problema de Anno Nat. Christi, Rom. 1772. But no account, at least none before 
the 12th century, has placed our Lord’s birth so early as th s.) 

The statement of St Clement of Alexandria (to which agrees that of Tertullian 
adv. Judeos, cap. 8, of St Chrysostom in Corinth., St Jerome in Daniel., and Cas- 
siodorus) makes our Lord’s birth but a year later, viz. anno Actiaco 28, or a.U.0, 
751, ante er. vulg. 3, when Lentulus and Messalinus were consuls. ‘E-yerr}6n &t 
"6 Kopcos hucy TQ dydby xal elxoor@ Ere, bre zp&rov éxédevoay droypagas yeréc Oat, 
éwi Avyotorov. “Ors 82 rotro dAnbés dor, dy r@ evayyeNly TG KaTd Aovxay +yé- 
ypamras ovrws’ “Eres 5¢ wevrexacdexdry dri TiBeplov Kaicapos, éyé- 
vero piua Kuplov éxt "Iwdvyyny roy Zayaplouv viédr xal wrddew & TG 
atrg’ qv 52 "Incols épyéueros éxl rh Bdwrispa ws érdy X’. Kal dre évcavroy 
povow Eder avrév xnpvta, xal rotro yéyparra: otrws' 'Evcautroy Sexrdy Kuplov 
xynpvtat dwéore:héy pe. rovro xal 6 xpogirys elrev, cal 7d evayyé\oy. wer- 
rexasdexdry ody Erec TiBeplov, cal wevrexasdexdry Atyovorod: ovrw whypotrat re 
rpidxovra Ern Ews ob Exader’ dd ot be Exader Ews ris xaracrpopis ‘lepovoadhu, 
ylvorrat Ern uP’, whwes y'. [St Clem. Alex. Strom. Lib.L p.249p. Hd. Heinsii.} 

ia, as well as the later opinion of some other ancients, would require for ita 
verification to postdate the death of Herod.) 
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agreement therefore of time and of character being thus com- 
plete, a double test which mere fables attached to historic per- 
sonages seldom or never satisfy, we will not now discuss with 
Dr Strauss the other points of alleged antecedent improbability, 
till the remaining matters of properly historic objection are 
fairly disposed of. In our view of the mystery of God stooping 
to human flesh, there is nothing in the strangest phenomenon 
by which such a fact could be presented to Jews or Gentiles, of 
which right reason can pronounce that it is antecedently im- 
probable, or such as no accredited record could entitle to belief. 
And on this we shall say more hereafter. But let us now con- 
sider, as we are bound, the historical reasons, if any can be pro- 
duced, for maintaining that no such transactions as these could 
have signalized the birth of our Lord. 

The silence of all other testimony respecting the Magi and 
the Bethlehemitic massacre is the argument apparently most 
relied on by the unbelievers here. Now even if we admitted 
the universality of such silence, the argument drawn from it has 
evidently no weight, except with reference to authors who treat 
professedly and largely on Jewish affairs. But there is none 
beside Flavius Josephus, who has handed down to posterity 
such notices of the acts and times of Herod as to make his 
silence respecting any event, however striking in itself, that was 
confined to the limits of Palestine, a thing in the least remark- 
able or needing explanation. That the Jewish historian’s silence 
on this event is remarkable, and needs to be accounted for, I 
would not deny. But have those who urge it here considered 
well his silence on a matter far more necessarily present to his 
mind,—the great phenomenon of his age, the fact that above 
all others made the Jewish nation important to the Gentile 
readers for whom his history was designed,—I mean the origin 
and progress of Christianity from its bosom? In his account, 
otherwise accurate and laudatory, of St John the Baptist, not 
the least mention is made of Him to whom he bore witness as 
a precursor®, Again, in the unsatisfactory account which we 
find, in the twentieth book of the Antiquities, of the unjust 


All these writers, Sulpicius Severus included, with singular consent, place our 
Lord’s Passion A.U.0. 782, anno Tiberii 16, when the two Gemini were Consuls, 
A.D. 29 of the vulgar era. 

% Joseph. Antig. Jud. xvii. 5.§ 2. This passage is unquestioned. 
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execution of “James the brother of Jesus who is called Christ,” 
no other allusion is found to the last-named evidently known 
Person. Nay, the sole provoking cause of that cruel murder, 
the testimony to Jesus as the Son of God and Judge of men, 
which was borne by that first bishop of Jerusalem, is, as well 
as his episcopate over the Christians there, entirely omitted‘. 
And, except James, no martyr or preacher of Chnist is so much 
as alluded to or named in those two minute histories of the 
last periods of the Jewish state. The details of the new religion 
sprung from Judza, which forced themselves on the attention 
of distant heathen magistrates and princes, and which must 
necessarily have been far more intimately known and appre- 
hended by the Pharisee Josephus, all these are suppressed care- 
fully and of set purpose by the professed historian of the Jews. 
I would not urge to the same effect the probable spuriousness of 
the single short paragraph of his extant writings, in which some- 
thing is told of Jesus Christ; a passage against which there lies 
an argument more potent than any merely internal evidence, in 
its absence from the copies of Photius in the ninth century, and 
(almost as certainly) from the copies of the Christian writers 
before Eusebius, who have largely quoted him*®: since, if it 
were possible for Christian copyists to interpolate the passage, 
it were certainly possible also for Jewish scribes of the earlier 
time, through hatred of the Christian name, to omit it. Admit- 
ting then the utmost that this celebrated passage contains, the 
declaration that Jesus was the Christ after whom the sect of 


7 Antig. Jud. xx. 9. § 1. On the question respecti: there is no 
need to enter here. cf Origen adv. Cela Lib. 1. p. 38. eee Spoke egesipp. ap. 
Euseb. Hist. Ecc. 11. 23. 

* This celebrated passage, Antig. Jud. Xv. 3, § 3, stands thus in Haver- 
camp's edition, Tom. 1. pp. 876, 7: its various readings being exhibited, before 
Daubuz's defence, in p. 191 seqq. of the supplement to the same edition. Tiveras 
Se card rotrow rév xpbvov "Tncois, copds drip, elye dySpa abriy Néyew xp}. Fr yap 

wapaddtuy Epywy wonrhs, dddoxados dr Opie ww Taw Tdory TaAnOH Sexoperuy. kat 
woddods yey lovdalovs, wohAovs 32 xal roi "EAA qvucot éwipydyero. 4 Xpirrés otros 
7%. Kal avrdv évdelies rv xpwruw dvdpty rap huly, cravp@ ercrerianxéros TAdrov, 
ovx éravcayro olye apGroy alriy dyarhcarres. éddyyn yap atrots rplryy Exwr tyé- 
pay wddw fav, Tow Geluw wpopnyrGy raurd re xal Gra pupla Gavydora wept avrov 
elpnxéruv. els Erc viv raw Xpirriaviw dxd rode avoparuévuw olx éxédkere Td pidov. 
It is not necessary to enter into the veratissima questio concerning the e genuineness 
of this passage. A late writer, F. H. Scheedel, under the title of Flavius Josephus 
de Jesu Christo testatus, Lipsim, 1840, has maintained the affirmative side with 
much ability. He errs, however (p. 3), in enumerating Lardner among the friends 
of the passage, of which he is a decided adversary: and seems to me to fail in 
giving a Probable account of Clement and Origen’s evident ignorance of this testi- 
mony § ; y § to say nothing of some others, whose mere silence cannot, as theirs can, be 
to involve ignorance. 
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Christians was called, “that subsists to this day,” the avowal 
that he performed superhuman works, and preached “the truth” 
to Jews and Gentiles, nay, that after his crucifixion by Pilate, 
he appeared alive the third day to his disciples, and in this, as 
in other wonders, fulfilled the oracles of the ancient prophets of 
the nation,—even in this confession (which, glaringly inconsistent 
as it 1s with the character of an unbelieving Jew, is not ex- 
pressed in the language of a Christian,) there may have been no 
more than a purpose not to omit altogether what one class of 
heathen readers might expect concerning the founder of the 
new and growing faith, nor yet to lose altogether to his nation 
and its ancient religion the credit which, in their eyes, might 
attach to that Founder's character and wonderful works, And 
that this was in fact all that could be intended, appears from 
the rapidity with which the subject is passed over, and never 
resumed; though circumstances like these assusedly demanded 
most explicit notice both before and after the place where they 
are thus summarily despatched amidst the acts of Pilate’s pro- 
curatorship. Neither is this inconsistent proceeding unsuitable 
to the character of Josephus’s mind, however different from the 
temper of most of his countrymen; who would rather, if they 
mentioned the matter at all, have justified the act of the rulers 
that condemned Jesus®. A more equally poised indifference 
becomes one who habitually consults the taste of heathens in 
his writings, and, while leaning to the stronger side on all oc- 
casions, ever avoids such a semblance of religious partisanship 
on Jewish questions as would be contemptible in the eyes of 
his courtly readers: who, though a professed Pharisee, and self- 
complacent in the assumption of that title, yet sneers at his 
co-sectaries when carrying out against the secular power then 
dominant their principle of hope in the coming King: and him- 
self scruples not to apply the prophetic characters of Messiah- 
ship to a Roman emperor®. The distaste which the spiritual 

3 Those who, like Bp. Warburton (Div. Leg. Book 11. sect. 6), decide the ques- 
tion by saying that none could write thus without being a Christian, keep out of 
sight what that profession then required and involved. If men can be now incon- 
sistent, surely they might be then faithless, even to this degree, to their e 
convictions. Again, a bajftized Christian would hardly speak of his Lord’s works 
of power as rapadéiwy Epywy, or use the expression el’ye as it is there used: neither, 
when saying that Jesus was the Christ, could he have well refrained from con- 
fessing Him also as the Son of God. 


® See the place de Bell. Jud. Lib. vi. c. 8, § 4, where the oracles concerning 
the Messiah which led the Jews to their revolts are expressly stated to have been 
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claims of Jesus Christ would excite in a person of this tempera- 
ment would show itself in saying as little as he might on the 
subject, and especially avoiding such incidents as directed faith 
and allegiance to the obscure babe of Bethlehem. Here surely 
we have a sufficiently probable account of the non-mention by 
Josephus of the Magi’s visit to Jerusalem, and the provincial 
infanticide that was its consequence, without having recourse to 
any method of extenuating beyond what is reasonable or pro- 
bable the extent of that massacre. Whether occurnng, as I 
think most probable, immediately before Herod’s last sickness 
and the pulling down of the eagle, or, as many have thought, 
two years before, between the condemnation of his two mnocent 
sons and the affair of the six thousand recusant Pharisees, these 
events would, in either case, be readily absorbed by the topics of 
stirring political interest that were then crowding upon the his- 
torian for recital, and were far more consonant both to his own 
taste and that of his readers**, 

But is the silence, thus actually maintained by the Jewish 
historian on this matter, imputed with equal truth to all others 
out of the pale of Christianity? Is it, in other words, only in 
the first Gospel and in the early ecclesiastical writers, or in 
others who like Chalcidius, the Platonic friend of Christians, 
or Celsus* their Epicurean adversary, repeat it as told by them, 


fulfilled in Vespasian their conqueror: on which Eusebius remarks, H. £. Lib. m1. 
c. 8. See also the quoted at length in note 29, sup. concerning the 6000 
recusant Pharisees ; to which may be added his especial care, when stating favour- 
- ably the doctrine of his own Pharisaic sect, to distinguish from it what is really its 
legitimate offshoot, the tenet of Judas of Galilee against the lawfulness of tribute 
to Gentile powers. Ant. Jud. xvi. 1, & 3,6. Bell. Jud. u. 8, $1, 2. 

“1 Some have calculated, that as Bethlehem did not contain above a thousand 
inhabitants, not more than ten or twelve children were included in the description 
(i.e. those of two years old and under), to which this barbarous order was re- 
stricted. See Kuinoel in Matt. ii. 16. But estimating these at four or five times 
that number, ‘‘in Bethlehem and in all the coasta thereof,” the observation of 
G. J. Vossius is certainly well founded: ‘ Post tot crudelitatis exempla ab Herode 
Hierosolymis et in tota passim Judma edita, post sublatos diversis suppliciis tot 
filius, tot uxores, proximos, et amicos, non magna res fuisse videtur sustuliase 
quoque unius oppidi aut vici et adherentis territorii infantes, quorum strages in 
loco perexiguo non magna esse potuit ; cum non omnes, sed mares tantum, et qui 
intra bimatum essent, fuerunt cxsi.” 

“? The words of Celsus, containing a double misrepresentation, are thus re- 

in Origen’s first book against him: “Instead of the Magi in the Gospel, the 

ew in Celsus says, that certain Chaldeans were chosen by Jesus, having been 
moved to approach him at his nativity to adore him while yet a babe as a God, and 
that they announced this to Herod the tetrarch ; and that he by means of emissa- 
ries slew those who were born at the same time, thinking (to destroy Jesus alno 
with them, lest having reached maturity he might reign.” is is of course only 
an incorrect reflexion of the Gospel story. e original, with Origen’s remarks, 
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that we hear at all either of the Magi’s visit, or its result, 
the infanticide? They who maintain this, do so in the face of 
the following passage from a heathen writer of considerable 
eminence, a most diligent and learned collector of the curiosities 
of ancient literature®. “ When Augustus had heard that among 
the children in Syria whom Herod king of the Jews had or- 
dered to be slain within the age of two years, his own son 
also had been killed, he said, Jt ¢s better to be Herod's hog than 
his son.” To evade this testimony it has been often said, that 
the occasion of this bon mot of the Emperor must have been 
mistaken by its reporter; that it was much more likely to 
have been suggested by the execution of Alexander and Aristo- 
bulus by their father’s order, or that of Antipater two years 
after, than by such an occasion as this; it being moreover in- 
consistent with known fact, as well as with probability, that 
Herod had any infant son that could have perished in an in- 
discriminate massacre of this kind. But supposing it to be 
even so, how are we rid by this means of the Roman writer's 
testimony to the infanticide itself, as Collins and Strauss 
would bid us conclude? If this author represents as a known 
matter of fact that a slaughter of certain children under two 
years old in Syria (z.e. in Syria Palestine, as the ancients termed 
it,) was ordered by Herod king of the Jews, his alleging it out 


will be given, as well as the highly-contrasted passage of Chalcidius (who also 
terms the i Chaldeans), in note ey. 

** Aur. Theodosii Macrobii Saturnaliorum, Lib. m1. cap. 4: ‘Cum audisset 
(Augustus) inter pueros, quos in Syria Herodes rex Judworum intra bimatum 
jussit interfici, filium quoque ejus occisum, ait: Meltus est Herodis porcum esse 
quam filium.” Gronovius, in his note on this place, remarks, that this seems an 
imitation of an old saying of Diogenes the Cynic against the Megarians (Ailian. 
Var. Hist. x11. 56) as caring more for the breeding of their rams than of their 
children: ¢Sod\ero Meyapdéws dedpds xpids elva: wiiddAov Ff vids: but in a Roman 
mouth it would have much more point when applied to a Jew’s abstinence from 
swine’s flesh. The alliteration of J» and vléy should seem to indicate that this 
sarcasm, though not so related by Macrobius, was uttered in Greek by the Em- 
peror: that alliteration, which singularly enough runs through the languages of 
the Indo-European stock, being less expressible in Latin than in almost any other. 
It could not there be more nearly e than by suem and satwn: though ex- 
pressible in Sanscrit by sékaram and sutam or sinum, as in our uninfi Teu- 
tonic speech by their respective correlatives swine and son. 

“ “Den herodischen Kindermord berithrt nur der einzige Macrobius aus dem 
vierten Jahrhundert ; doch auch er in einer Stelle, welche dadurch alles Gewicht 
verliert, dags in ihr die aus Josephus bekannte Hinrichtung des Antipater, der so 
wenig mehr ein Kind war, dass er bereits tiber Grauwerden klagte, mit dem von 
christlicher Seite bertihmten Kindermorde vermischt ist.” Strauss, I. 291. The 
latter half of this passage is groundless assumption: as the former part (viz. that 
the allegation of a fact loses ali its weight through an incidental mistake of its 
reporter) is false inference. 
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of place, and in a wrong connexion, will not prove the alleged 
fact a mistake: nor will even the addition of an inaccurate cir- 
cumstance to that allegation suffice to throw discredit on the main 
story. Would it not rather speak for its general notoriety as 
true history, that it should be thus brought forward by a well- 
informed person (whether Macrobius himself or its earlier re- 
porter) as what he thought must be the suggesting occasion 
of this pungent remark of the Emperor, the real occasion of 
that remark being less known to him? Undoubtedly there is 
but one way to annul the independent force of this heathen 
testimony to the fact: and that is by maintaining, with some 
critics, that it was from Christian reports alone of the massacre 
at Bethlehem that Macrobius obtained this idea of the ongin of 
Augustus’s jest, the jest itself being learnt of course from purely 
Roman sources, But even on this most unfavourable (and, I will 
add, most improbable) supposition, the testimony is not wholly 
lost to us. It would still remain true, that the singular bar- 
barity recorded by St Matthew was accepted, without question, 
as historic fact, not only by believers in the Gospel, but by 
thorough heathens, and learned investigators too, as was this 
author. . 

But there is no solid rational ground for conceding the 
truth of any of the suppositions that I have thus hypotheti- 
cally allowed. If we give the least careful perusal to this 
author, (who, though a man of official dignity under Christian 
emperors“, belonged to the party of the old religion of Rome, 
that numbered his friend Symmachus and many others of the 
highest rank and ability among its zealous votaries,) if we con- 
sult either the Saturnalian convivial discourses from which that 
anecdote is taken, or his large Commentary on the Somnium 
Scipioms of Cicero, in both which subjects of religion as well as 
literature are started perpetually, we shall see how thoroughly 
ethnical was the whole contexture of his mind; how remote are 
his most cherished prepossessions, on matters either of fact or 
theory, from the least tinge derived from converse with Chris- 
tian people ; how while the relzgzosz of the several idolatrous wor- 
ships, especially of the powers of nature, are to him objects of 
peculiar interest, the new dogmatic creed and its adherents are 


a “ He was grand chamberlain (prepositus cubiculi) under Honorius and Theo- 
osius II. 
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never in the most distant manner alluded to; and, conse- 
quently, how singular and unprecedented would be his taking 
up an idea purely on the authority of these last. Again, we 
have but to inspect the disjomted specimens of Augustus’s wit 
in the midst of which this anecdote occurs, to see how impro- 
bable is the supposition which would dissever the jests from 
their recorded occasions, and represent Macrobius as deriving 
the former from the earlier Roman report, while he either sup- 
plied or altered the latter from independent (or even Christan) 
hearsay *®. I contend, therefore, that the occasion of this jest 
was no other than what it purports; viz. the news brought 
to Cesar of a slaughter ordered by Herod of all children un- 
der two years of age in a certain locality; and a vague report 
of course accompanying this of one announced in Jerusalem as 
new-born King of the Jews being the victim aimed at in this 
promiscuous infanticide. What more likely than that this 
should be confusedly apprehended by the first Roman hearers, 
as though a new-born prince of the only royal family they knew 
in Juda had been slain among those children? For the per- 
son of the mysterious King, and His flight to Egypt, were pro- 
found secrets both from Jew and Gentile; nor could Herod's 
destruction even of a son, if a rival, be esteemed incredible by 
any after the fate of his two sons by Mariamne, beside those in 
his household who were soon after put to death for merely 
believing the Pharisees’ prediction of a coming Sovereign‘, 

“ Take for instance the three ing this. 

“‘To Galba, who was hunch-backed, and who, while pleading his cause before 
Augustus, frequently repeated, Correct me where you find me wrong, he answered ; 
Admonish you I may, correct you (corrigere, or you straight) I cannot. 

‘‘ When many accused by Severus Cassius were acquitted (absolverentur), and 
the architect of the Imperial foram was long protracting the expectation of his 
work (operts absolvendi sc.) he jocularly exclaimed, Would that Cassius would 
accuse my forum too/ , 

“When Vettius had ploughed up the ground that covered his father’s monu- 
ment, Augustus remarked to him; This ts indeed cultivating the memory of your 
“When he heard that among the children in Syria, within two years of age, 
whom Herod king of the Jews ordered to be slain, his own son also had been 
killed, he said; Better is it to be Herod's hog than his son*.” 


‘7 See the passage quoted in note 29, respecting the execution of Bagoas and 
Carus, and many others of his family. The insecurity in which even his own 


“ on} ti et ter dicenti, Cor- 
° ime olga ire pore gibbo or Orus, ace apud se causam et frequen ti, 


e in me possum, corrigere non possum. 
ri, Cam m ero Cassio accusante absolverentur, et architectus fori Augusti exspectationem 
operis diu traberet, ita jocatus est: Vellem Cassius et mewm accuset, 


orum 

“Vettius cum monumentam patris exarasset, ait A: : Hoc est vere monumentum (Erasm. 
memoriam) patris . 

oe audissct inter pueros &c.” See note 43 sup. A. T. Macrobii Opp. p. 283, ed. Lond. 
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Now whether Augustus thus heard the report, and (possibly 
without believing the whole of it, yet) made it the basis of his 
caustic remark on Herod‘s unnatural cruelty, or whether it was 
that the intelligence at Rome of the infant-massacre was con- 
temporaneous with that of the adult son Antipater’s execution 
suddenly ordered by his father, the third of his offspring who 
had been sacrificed to his fear of dethronement, we have on 
either of these suppositions, if not on both united, a most ade- 
quate ground of the imperial pleasantry ; while the common 
Roman contempt of the Jews’ abstinence from swine's flesh 
supplied its material*®. And this account of the jest, while it 
leaves no substantial error, but only such inaccuracies as might 
be expected, in the statement of those Romans by whom its 
memory was preserved from the time of Augustus to that of 
Honorius, may challenge comparison no less in respect of inter- 
nal probability with that which some modern critics’ sagacity 
has invented to supersede it. 

Tt is, as I would maintain, most improbable that the wmme- 
diate occasion of this satirical remark should have been the 
account received by Cesar of the judicial death of the unfor- 
tunate brothers Alexander and Aristobulus. It is true that the 
Emperor was personally interested in those sons of Herod and 
Mariamne, having honourably entertained them at Rome for 
two years in the house of Pollio and in his own palace, when 
commended to him by their father, A.U.c. 733, as the intended 


children felt themselves from his ever-watchful barbarous suspicion cannot be more 
strongly portrayed than in the confessions elicited by torture in the investigation 
that followed. (See Joseph. Ant. Jud. xvi. 4. § 1; and etill more, the parallel 
place in his other work, de Bell. Jud. 1. 30, § 3.) If those are right who, as I 
there remarked, connect this Pharisaic prediction with the Magi’s inquiry as its 
rovoking cause, this will exclude the possibility of Antipater’s death, which was 
ter by a year and a half at least than that prediction, at all concerned in 
Augustus’ 8 jest on the of imepating Cf. t. pp. 286, 292, sup. 
The strange idea of impu Jews a peculiar kindness to these ab- 
horred animals as the motive for net eating them was common among the Romans. 


So Juvenal, Sat. v1. v. 158: dedit h 
t hunc 
Observant ubi festa mero vee Rabbata 
Et vetus indulget senibus CLEMENTIA ore 
Again, Sat, x1v. v. 96: 
Quidam sortiti metuentem Sabbata patrem, 
Nil preter nubes et cali Numen adorant; 
Nec distare putant humana carne suillam, 
Qua pater abstinuit: mox et preputia ponunt: 
autem soliti contemnere leges, 
Judaicum ediscunt, et servant, ac metuunt jus, 
Tradidit. arcano quodcunque volumine Mapes. 
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heirs of his kingdom*: and that when, seven years after their 
return to Palestine, they were brought again by that same 
father to Rome in the new character of criminals, accused of 
designs against his kingdom and his life, Augustus admitted 
their ingenuous defence, and not only absolved them himeelf, but 
moved even Herod to a sincere and joyful reconciliation™. It is 
true also, that when, after five years of alternating feeling, the 
same accusations, renewed with greater plausibility through a 
villainous Greek suborned by Antipater, were referred by letter 
to Cesar, he made this domestic inquietude of Herod a reason 
for withholding from him the most substantial mark of his 
restored favour”, and was careful to procure for the accused 
princes a fairer trial than their father’s impotent frenzy would 
have afforded, before the Roman presidents of Syria, assisted by 
others of illustrious and independent station”. But with such 
diabolical contrivance were the circumstances of suspicion against 
the young men arranged by their enemies in Herod's household, 
that none of these independent judges pronounced them guilt- 
less. Though the Proconsul Sentius Saturninus and his sons 
were averse to the capital punishment, it was on the ground of 
paternal mercy, not of justice: while the Procurator Volumnius, 
and the majority of the assessors, voted the death of the two 
princes as parricides; and they were accordingly strangled by 
their father’s order at Sebaste. I conclude therefore that Au- 
gustus could not have founded his bitter pleasantry on an 
execution which he had himself authorized; and which, how- 
ever he might lament its necessity, he doubtless at the time 
thought merited. The remark on the misfortune of being 


© Joseph. Ant. Jud. XV. 10. § 1—XVI. 1, § 2. 

50 Ant. Jud. XVI. 4. 

51 Ant. Jud. XVI. oc. 9, 10. The accusation of an interested Arabian (the 
unsuccessful suitor to Herod’s sister Salome), that his country had been wantonly 
invaded and ravaged from Judsa, had so incensed Augustus that he told Herod 
by letter he should no longer treat him as a friend, as of old, but as a subject: 
(re wddas xpwdpevos atr@ Pldr\y, viv bxnxdy yphoera, c. 9, § 3). But being after- 
wards convinced that the accusation was false, through the intercession of Nicolaus 
of Damascus, he would have conferred on Herod the kingdom of Arabia, but for 
receiving from him at this moment the letters criminatory of his sons: on which he 
resolved that such a further elevation was not expedient, and therefore confirmed 
the new Arab prince Aretas, or Hérith. . rd pév doxhw DAny rpooriOérar yéporrs, 
kal xax@s wpdrrovri 7a wepl rods waidas, obx Sin cards Exew. c. 10, § 9. 

53 This investigation of the charges was moreover ordered to be holden at 
Beirit, beyond the limite of Herod’s kingdom, and the reach of his influence. Its 
process and tragical termination are told by Josephus, Ant. Jud. xvi. 11. Bell. 

e I. 37. 
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Herod’s son would be far more probably connected with these 
princes’ fate, after the revelations of two eventful years had 
drawn from all, even the repentant father himself, the con- 
fession that they were the victims of treachery. Was then the 
death of Antepater a fit suggesting occasion for such a remark ? 
Taken by itself, this might rather seem an expiation of the 
brothers’ murder than a repetition of its guilt; beside that here 
also there had been a judicial examination of his case by 
Quintilius Varus, the Syrian pro-consul after Saturninus, whose 
sentence had been ratified by the Emperor. But the remark 
might be well called forth by hearing that Herod had ordered 
several infants to be murdered, because a King of the Jews of 
their age had been enquired after by some foreign astronomers 
in his capital; considering that the terrors of deposition, with 
which he had of late so often troubled Ceesar, were ever excited 
by his own children ; and the apparent certainty, that, if a child 
of his own were a suspected object of the Magi’s enquiry, to 
be declared King during his own life, no paternal tenderness 
would save him from perishing with the rest™. Such, according to 
Macrobius, was the actual rumour that prompted the sarcasm : 
nor would this be disarmed of its sting by the intelligence that 
Herod had soon after put to death his once favoured first- 
born, (whom Augustus had merely left to his discretion, to 
punish capitally, or to spare,) and that he had himself died 
amidst projects of more extensive slaughter. 

Thus, then, we find St Matthew’s narrative confirmed in 
the least apparently credible of its incidents that are not 
supernatural, the infant-massacre,—/first by its singularly exact 
accordance with the character of the tyrant Herod, as unques- 
tioned history has portrayed it, and secondly, by the unex- 
pected incidental attestation of the fact itself, even in one of its 
minute circumstances, (the “two years old and under”,) by an 
independent tradition of the heathen Roman court. Let us 
now then attend to that circumstance of antecedent improba- 
bility, which, according to Strauss, must overthrow the whole 
as matter of history; viz. the nullity of the science by which, 
as it is said, the nativity and its period of two years was deter- 
mined from the wise men’s report. Such determinations, how- 
ever agreeable to the character of Eastern Magi, ‘have long 


53 Antig. Jud. xv. §, & 2—¥. 
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since passed from the province of science to that of superstition.’ 
How then can we receive as true history, much less as super- 
natural revelation, a narrative which thus attaches to these 
falsehoods a divine sanction™ ? | 

Doubtless the judicial astrology which attributes to the ce- 
lestial bodies a direct influence on human counsels and events, 
does belong, has ever belonged, to the domain of mere super- 
stition. Whether attrbuting to the several stars, with the 
sages of heathenism, a lucky or a sinister influence which magic 
rites might draw forth or direct or avert”—or whether, by a 
more absolute fatality, assigning to every one born under a 
certain place and configuration of the planets a definite cha- 
racter and destiny as the necessary result, which skill in the 
heavenly motions might accordingly deduce and ascertain,— 
such science is not more proscribed by philosophy as baseless 
and absurd, than it has been ever condemned by religion as 
false and impious. But as there has scarcely ever been any 
dominant falsehood in the world which is not the corruption 
or distorted semblance of some truth, such may be in some 
measure the case even with the pretended science of astrology. 
And it may be therefore not useless to offer some illustration © 
of this, both as it respects the physical agencies ascribed of old 
to the supra-terrene bodies, and the significations attached to 
their several movements, before we attempt either to excuse 


54 Strauss, 1. 281....... ‘Seg ja nach dieser Erzihlung scheint, als hatte die As- 
trologie Recht mit der Behauptung, dass die Geburt grosser Manner und bedeu- 
tende Veriinderungen der menschlichen Verhiltnisse durch siderische Erscheinun- 
gen angezeigt werden: eine Meinung, welche langst in das Gebiet des Aber- 
glaubens verwiesen ist. Man miisste also zu erkléren suchen, wie jene triigeriache 
Kunst in diesem einzelnen Falle Recht haben konnte ; ohne dass jedoch 
Fille daraus geschlossen werden ditirfte.” 

55 Take, for example, the following instance of Gentile superstition, as existing 

the ablest men of the later Platonists who were opposed to Christianity, 
from orphyry’s Life of Plotinus: Taw 3¢ pirocodely zpocrowupérwr ’OXGumtos 
"Arekavipeds, "Aupuvlou dr’ é\lyow wabnrhs yevdueros, xaradpornrixGs wpds atrdv 
Exe 5h ptrtowpwriavy® 8s xal odrws alrg éréfero, Sore xal darpoBor\faat atriv 
payetoaus éwexelpnoer. ‘Emel 32 els davrdv or pepoperyy goGero Thy émcxelpnow, 
Ereye pds rods curi0eas peydvny elvas thy rijs Wuxijs rob TAwrivov Sérapu, ws 
droxpotery Stvacdar rads els daurdr éxigopas els rods kaxoiv atroy 
érexecpoivras. TZAwrivos pévrot, rol ’Oduprlou eyxepolvros dvredauSdvero, 
Aéyuw abr rd cpa rére ws 7d ctcracTa Baddyria EAxecOa, rOv pérww adr rpds 
DOAnra cuvvOr\Bopdrwov. Kiuduvedcas 52 6 ’OXAduwws woddAdacs abrés rt wabety 7 
Spica: ror dwrlvov ératcaro. (See Plotin. Opera, Tom. t. p. lxi. ed. F. Creuzer, 
Oxon. 1835). The subject of this strange story is one whom eminent Christians 
of our own day have held in (not undeserved) admiration. Witness the corre- 
spondence of Jebb and Knox: after Dr H. More and others. 
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or to deny the asserted exemplification of these things in our 
present narrative. 

That there is a physical influence of the heavenly bodies 
on the earth we inhabit, we are assured by that doctrine which 
constitutes the greatest triumph of modern science, the doc- 
trine of universal gravitation: whence also we learn that such 
influence is not only efficacious on the orbital motions of the 
whole terraqueous globe, which it absolutely determines, but 
affects also the mutual relations of its component parts. Where- 
ever there is sufficient magnitude, and sufficient nearness, of the 
celestial body, to make (not its attraction itself, but) the in- 
equality of its attraction to different parts of our globe a matter 
of sensible appreciation, there are terrestrial things really af- 
fected by its influence. And of any two bodies thus capable of 
affecting our planet, since the influence is combined when they 
are in conjunction and in opposition, but mutually counteractive 
when they are in quadratures, the ascertainment of their rela- 
tive positions in the heavens is a matter of consequence as it 
respects the earth. The connexion of the lunar phases with the 
phzenomena of the tides is thus known to us, not barely as a 
matter of constant empirical observation, but (through the won- 
derful progress of this science of celestial mechanism) of ma- 
thematical deduction and calculus. And in matters which science 
has not so reached as to supply us with the law and measure of 
operation, yet where sufficient experiment reveals an ever-sub- 
sisting coincidence of the celestial phase and the earthly ap- 
pearance, a physical efficiency of some kind is there no less 
justly inferred : for example, in the observed connexion between 
the soli-lunar periods and some atmospheric phznomena, or 
with some varying affections of the human frame, the periods 
of fevers, &c. How far this may extend, it is for those most 
conversant in such enquiries to judge: the rules of judgment 
they apply to such questions ever affording the most complete 
contrast and effectual refutation to the criteria of the pretended 
science we are now discussing. The influence of the more 
remote heavenly bodies, except for the mere transmission of 
light, is thus set aside altogether from rational speculation : 
while, with respect to those bodies of which further influence of 
some sort or degree may be probably suspected, it were most 
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absurd either to extend this beyond the range of properly 
physical operation, or to restrict it to the instant of nativity. 
The absurdity is monstrous of pretending to subject to such 
planetary influence the infinite variety of causes, physical and 
moral, by which the future development and progressive cha- 
racter of the individual is determined: but to decide that these 
are necessarily the same, or at least corresponding in nature, to 
all the numberless individuals who are born at the same mo- 
ment of time, is an equal outrage on probability, on experience, 
and on religion. 

So much concerning the difference between the true doc- 
trine of the physical efficiency of heavenly bodies and its coun- 
terfeit ; by which the ancient astronomers of Chaldsea and other 
regions were wont to corrupt and adulterate what they experi- 
mentally knew or suspected of the former™. But physical effi- 
ciency is not that with which we are properly concerned here. 
As the operations and communications of intelligent agents are 
not chained by the physical laws that regulate the course of 
inanimate matter, so neither are those of Him who disposes all. 
And as the sensible things around and above us are so consti- 
tuted by Him as to represent to the intellectual nature things 
invisible and spiritual—the words which denote the former 
being the very instruments for shaping forth and apprehend- 
ing the latter—there may be a congruity in the deep reason of 
things in the attachment to certain great movements in the 
moral world of corresponding portentous appearances in the 
natural; in the appointment of either distinct meteoric phe- 
nomena, or certain appearances of the existent celestial bodies, 
as their light is transmitted through our atmosphere, to signify 
the greater crises of human affairs, and especially the phases of 
that Light from above which has imparted a new character and 
course to them all. There is no science which can prove such 


5 See the concluding paragraph of La Place’s Exposition du Systéme du Monde, 
where he describes as the principal benefit of astronomical discovery, above even 
its contributions to agriculture, navigation, and geography, its emancipation of 
mankind from the dread of celestial phenomena, by informing us of our true 
relations with nature. Whether that inestimable benefit has not been rather ob- 
tained by that which he there studiously keeps out of sight, the revelation of our 
. recovered filial relations with the Author of nature, through his Son, is a question 
which the last quotation may help to decide: when we contrast the blind supersti- 
tion of those able students of nature and her powers with the hostility which, 
even in the least scientific ages, the Church has ever manifested to magic and 
astrology. 
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significations (so often indicated in the Scriptures”) either im- 
possible or unworthy the Divinity; or which can convict of 
superstition either the expectation of them on grave occasions, 
or the reverent observation of them when past. What really 
deserves that name and character is either the unseasonable 
expectation or apprehension of these signs, or such a license of 
prognostication from existing phenomena as no divine testimony 
has warranted; such as nothing but the exploded notion of 
physical efficiency could represent as attainable to the creature 
without express revelation; such therefore as the attempt to 
attain by study or otherwise cannot but be both vain and 
impious, partaking of the character which religion has ever 
attached to the pretensions of sorcery and magic. 

How far then is the character of real superstition traceable 
in the Evangelical narrative here? Certain MaGy,—not of such 
as were commonly known by that term among the Greeks, pro- 
fessors of the arts called magical, and whose Oriental designa- 
tion was very different,—but of those whose distinctive proper 
appellation before the days of Hystaspes and Zoroaster was that 
of Magh or Magis®, viz. of the sacerdotal caste of the Medes 


he om xxxii. 2, 7, 8. Joel ii. 30, 31. Amos viii. 9. Matt. xxiv. 29, 30, 
. &e. . 


58 Their proper Persic name g_, is found in the book of Daniel, under the 


form 31), applied to the order or caste of Magi, existing, as has been already 
remarked*, even then in Babylon (the Hebrew, noun for magicians, whether in 
Egypt or Chaldsa being very different, viz. D°DY21). In later Hebrew writings, 


Ss oe 


as in Arabic, the name is dissyllabic, viz. vai Ung”: in which we must not 
take the added syllable for the Greek termination os, as Dr Hyde thought; for the 
o is proved to radical in the name by its Greek representative Ma-youcaios, 
which we find, not only in late semi-barbarous writers (e.g. Anonym. prefixus Jo. 
Malale Chronographie, p. 18. ed. Oxon. 1691), but in Eptphanius: Mapa Wépeas 


“ i, i.e. Venefici vel malis artibus dediti: nam in hoc solum sensu occurrit 
hec vox in pagina sacra.” But though in other places of the N. T., as the context 
and circumstances indicate, the word pudyo: is used in its depraved Greek accepta- 
tion, to denote those who were addicted to ‘‘curious arta,” to incantations or 
necromancy, is there nothing in the present passage, in its honorific mention of 
these Mdyor and their journey from the East, to indicate the original and proper 
appellative signification of the name, in which the Greek masters of foreign history 
Herodotus and Diodorus use it, viz. the sacerdotal caste of the Persians?! What 


* Sce p. 131 sup. in note 21 of ch. 1. sec. 4. 
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and Persians, and who, at the period now in question, were dis- 
persed in various parts of the East,—are represented as favoured 
with the explicit knowledge of the birth in Judea of the des- 
tined heir of David, and with a star-like apparition as His ap- 
pointed sign. We are not told whether the information was 
special to those persons, or shared by others of the same tribe 
and profession; among whom, as throughout the Eastern world, 
heathen writers being our witnesses, there existed at this time 
a constant and long-established opinion, that a new supreme 
dynasty was shortly to proceed from Juda*®®, We hear not 
whether the prediction to that effect of the old Gentile prophet 
of Mesopotamia®™, or any more indigenous Persian prophecy ®, 


do we read of sorcery or enchantment in their proceedings? It is true that Origen, 
in a passage to be quoted hereafter, in speaking to Greeks, intimates the possi- 
bility of the dSalnoves with whom the Magi had converse having revealed to them 
the divine power by which their own was quelled ; and that several other ancients 
have the same sentiment: but he also indicates higher and better sources of their 
light, as do Chrysostom and Cyprian, and most other Fathers. 

58 Suetonius in Vespasian. §4: ‘‘ Percrebuerat Oriente toto retus et constans 
opinio, esse in fatis, ut eo tempore Judwxa profecti rerum potirentur.” The his- 
torian proceeds to say (as Tacitus and the faithless Josephus do also in the same 
connexion), that these predictions (which in their account are Jewish prophecies 
only, but which Suetonius extends to the (entile nations of the East), were truly 
accomplished in Vespasian. (Tac. Hist. v. 13. Joseph. Bell. Jud. v. 5; Vit. 31.) 
This is like Virgil in his 4th Eclogue applying to Pollio the magnificent predictions 
of the Cumzan Sibyl. 

6 Num. xxiv. 17—19. Christ was Himself the Star whose future rising is 
here announced by the unwilling prophet as bringing destruction to the powers of 
heathenism to which he was then selling himself. But this will not make it a 
perversion of the prophecy, to conceive a star of some kind as His harbinger and 
sign ; as Spanheim too drily and technically argues here against the general con- 
sent of the ancient Church, which connects that prophecy of Balaam with the 
Magi’s Star. (Dub. Evang. 1. p. 369.) Rather such a description of the coming 
Light of the World suggests this as the proper sign of His appearing. See Origen, 
as cited inf. note 64. 

1 Some refer to the Messiah, as we may see in Hyde, de Religione vett. Perss. 
p- 382, seq., the predictions of Zoroaster concerning his three posthumous sons, 
Osheider-bam{f, Osheidermah, and Sosiosh, who from seeds deposited in the waters 
should spring up successively in the last three ages of the world, to arrest the sun 
in his course, to establish the law of righteousness, and destroy the works of the 
evil principle, after which the last of them should quicken the dead and judge the 
world. This will be best judged by consulting on that matter the actual bouks 
of Zoroaster, the Vendi Sade and the Boundehesh, in Anquetil du Perron’'s 
translation. Zend-Avesta, Tome I. Part ii. pp. (45, 46) 413; Tome II. pp. 278, 364, 
41S, 420. 

We might point also to the prophecies of Hystaspes concerning the future 
judgment and the destruction of the world by fire, as they are appealed to by 
Clemens Alex. Strom. Lib. v1., Justin Martyr, Apolog. I. cc. 37, 59, and - 
tius®, Div. Inst. Lib. vu. cc. 15, 18, Passages resembling those quoted by these 


* This Hystaspes is trnly called by Ammianus Marcellinus, Lib. xxm1., “ pruden- 
tissimus Darii pater,” and the founder of the discipline of the M which he learnt from the 
Indian Brachmans; and so by Agathias, Hist. Lib. 11., on the report of the Idpeac of viv (whose 
testimony, identical with that of our present Parsees, is by him stated more ambiguously), But 
Lactantius refers Hystaspes, erroneously, to an older date long preceding the foundation of Rome. 
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had led these Magi to expect a birth thus signified; or whether 
it was a concurrent revelation to themselves that enabled them 


so to interpret the sign when it appeared. All these supposi- 
tions are quite compatible with the spirit of this equally concise 
and unadorned narrative; and the last in particular accords with 
the divine instructions they are described as receiving subse- 
quently. On the faith, however, of the sign thus manifested in 
their own country, they take their journey with presents and 
offerings to Jerusalem, the known metropolis of the land of the 
expected Sovereign: and there they have to learn by ordinary 
means, from the Jews themselves, where the new-born Prince 
is to be found: nor is it till they have ascertained, through 
Herod, that the prophecies of the sacred nation determined 
Bethlehem, the birth-place of David, to be that also of his An- 
ointed Successor, nor till they have set their faces to go thither, 
that they are represented as favoured once more with the celes- 
tial sign they had seen in their own land®™. Meanwhile, the 
particular information they had given to Herod was merely as 
to the time when the star had there appeared to them, not to 
any determinations or calculations of their own respecting it. 


Fathers exist in the Persian book Lewlel> elKa| or Judgments of Jémésp, 


which is included in the Ravdyets, or sacred collections of the present Guebres or 
Fire-worshippers: the oracles of which are said to have been delivered by a pro- 
phet named Jamasp to Hystaspes (Vistasp or Kishtasp), who, according to them, 
reigned over Persia the third after Cai Khosru, or C the Great. 

Among the Desdtir, or ancient Persian prophecies, edited by the learned 
Parsee Mulla Firoz in Bombay, there is one purporting to be of Shet Sasan the 
first, the son of Ddrdb or Darius Codomanus; in which, from a cave in India 
whither he had fled from Alexander, he announces four religions different from his 
own which should appear in the world hereafter. These are expounded by an 
ancient commentator (proved to be such by the very pure ancient Persic in which 
he translates and explains his Indo-Magian original), to be respectively the Chris- 
tian, the Manichwan, the Mazdekian, and the Mahometan, that finally subverted 
the old religion in Iran. Now while the last three, each described by some 
characteristic tokens, are accompanied with strong marks of detestation both in 
the text and the commentary, the first is favourably but more generally noticed in 
the text among things from which the true men of Persia “had nothing to dread :” 
and this the commentator expounds as the religion of the Greeks and Romans, 
founded by Him who among the Jews called himself Péri Yezdén, “the Son of 
God,” and whose death by their hands preceded the promulgation of his faith. 
Desdtir, pp. 187— 195. 

2 Many ancients have represented the Star as preceding the Magi all the way 
from their country to Jerusalem, and then disappearmg for a while, so as to make 
farther enquiry necessary at the place which was the centre of the divine oracles. 
But many others at least by silence support the view which Isidore and Card. 
Cajetan are represented by Spanheim (Dub. Ev. Tom. m. p. 321) as explicitly 
maintaining, viz. that the Star was not seen by them at all, after ita first appari- 
tion in their own country, until it preceded them on the way from Jerusalem to 
the house in Bethlehem. And this certainly appears to be the meaning of the 
Evangelical narrative. 
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And the new circumstances we now hear concerning their celes- 
tial sign, as it proceeds before them southward to the tempo- 
rary abode of the Lord Christ, are such as, literally interpreted, 
cannot be possibly understood of any star properly so called®, 
but of a meteoric body moving in the region of the terrene 
atmosphere. And to these circumstances remarked by Origen 
as indicating that it was not one of the fixed stars of heaven, or 
the lower planetary bodies, but an extraordinary phenomenon 
that so guided them, we may add his most true remark that the 
Magi are totally distinct from the Chaldeans or professors of 
astrology, with whom his adversary Celsus had confounded them, 


® It scarcely needs remark that a heavenly body can merely guide in respect 
of direction, i.e. the point of the compass in which it is situated: and that, what- 
ever be the earthly object to which it may thus direct our course, its conjunction 
with that object, when approached, is exchanged for similar conjunction with objects 
more remote ; being the same for every place in the line of march, and utterly 
incapable of indicating any one in particular. It is no less manifest that, Jeru- 
salem and Bethlehem lying very nearly North and South, a star on the celestial 
meridian which should, at the beginning of the progress from the former place, be 
a guide of the strangers towarda thee latter, would soon cease to indicate that 
direction as in its diurnal course it became more and more west of that meridian, 
tall at the close of the time which a journey of twelve miles would require, its 
bearing would be south-westerly instead of south. Consequently, no celestial body 
could even guide to the town; much less could a particular house in the town 
be possibly pointed out by it. For this the body must not be celestial, but 
meteoric. 

Hence the truth of S. Augustine’s observation against Faustus, Lib. 11. c. § 
(who, like other Manichsans, made the Star a celestial one, the astrological 
determination of which fixed the fortunes of our Lord): ‘‘Nos quidem sub fato 
stellarum nullius hominis genesin ponimus, ut liberum arbitrium voluntatis, quo vel 
bene vel male vivitur, propter justum judicium Dei ab omni necessitatis vinculo vin- 
dicemus: quanto minus illius temporalem generationem sub astrorum conditione 
credimus factum, qui est ssternus universorum Creator et Dominus! Itaque illa 
stella quam viderunt Magi, Christo secundum carnem nato, non ad decretum do- 
minabatur sed ad testimonium famulabatur; nec eum subjiciebat imperio, sed 
indicabat obsequio. Proinde non ex illis erat hee steliis, ab inttto creature 
itinerum suorum ordinem sub Creatoris lege custodiunt : novo Virgints party 
novum sidus apparuit, quod ministerium officti sui etiam tpsis Magis querentibus 
Christum, cum ante faciem preiret, exhibuit, donec eos usque ad ipsum locum ult 
Det orem vont erat preeundo perduceret.” (8S. Aug. Opp. Tom. VII. p. 135, 

. Benedict. 

The same conclusion is argued by Chrysostom, Hom. VI. tn Matt., against 
those in his day who taxed 8. Matthew here with countenancing astrology: &r< od 
Trav roy els 6 dorhp ovros Fv, paddoy 82 ob52 daorhp, ws Euovye Soxet, ddAd Sv- 
vauls ris ddparos els ratrny peracxnpariGeion Thy byw: and he argues this, first, 
from its not moving from East to West like all heavenly bodies, but from North to 
South ; andly, from ite appearing not by night, but in the day, arguing its exceed- 
ing brightness, which the solar radiance could not reduce to insignificance ; 3rdly, 
from its disappearing (at Jerusalem, as he thinks), and then appearing again ; 
4thly, from its descent on the house (or as he says, on the stable), contrary to the 
manner of heavenly bodies. So also Theophylact and Euthymius Zigabenus in 
loc., Isidore of Pelusium, Lib. 1. epistt. 377, 378, Joan. Damascen. Orthod. Fid. 
Lib.u. c. 7, Petrus Teetpologas, Serm. 157, ad verba Vidimus stellam ejus, Thomas 
Aquinas in Summa Theolog. Part m1. q. 36, art. 7. 
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asserting without foundation that these Wise Men communicated 
to Herod a calculation of his rival's nativity. 


6 Mera raira 6b wapa rG Kéicy “Tovdaios deri roy dy rq ebayyeNlg pdyuw 
*¢ Xaddaious mnoly wd rod ’Insod Nedéx Oat, xunOdvras éxl ry yerédoau adbrol é\n)v- 
Oévar xpooxwwhcovras avrév Eri vjriov ws Gesvy’ xal ‘Howdy 1rQ rerpdpxy robro Sed5y- 
Awxévac: roy 5é wéuparra, dwoxreiva rods dy ry alt@G xpbry yeyernudvous, oléyueroy 
kal roiroy dvedely ody abrots, uh rus ror adrdoxy ériBuocas xpdvor Bacwetoy.” 
“Opa ofy & rovry Td wapdxovona Tol ph diaxplyovros pdyous Xaddaiww, unde rads 
éxrayyerlas Siaddpous odvas atrév Gewphoavros, xal bia rovro xarayevoauévou ris 
edayyeAixhs ypadiys. ovx olda 8’ Swws nal 1d xarfjocay rods udyous cecusrnxe, xal 
otx elwev atrd elvac dotépa dpOévra in’ avray & Ti dvaroAg xara Td yeypaupuévor. 
"Tdwpev obv xal wpds raira ri Nexréov. roy dpOdvra dorépa & TF dyaro\g xawiv 
elvar voulfouer, kal under rar cuvhOwy wapardihoror, olre rar & Ti} drdarei, ovre 
Tay dv rais xatwrép» cdalpacs’ aNd TY yévet ToovToy yeyordvat, drotn Kxard 
Kaipdn ywhpevor Kou fra,  Soxides, fF rorywria,  wlOo, 4 Sxws wore pidor “EXAncw 
dvoudivew ras Scagopds alray. xaragxevdfoper 3¢ rolrow rdw tpdrov Td Toobro. 
(Contra Celsum, Lib. 1. p. 45, ed. Spencer.) This passage of Origen agrees with 
those of Chrysostom and Augustine in the p ing note, except in thus erro- 
neously characterizing the Star at the end; its motions being as irreconcileable 
with those of a comet as of a planet. This speculation he follows up by quoting 
Chesremon the Stoic for prognostications of revolutions by comets or bearded stars. 
But he adds, that to none of these was a prophecy annexed, ike that of Balaam 
to the Star which the Magi followed ; and then (without knowing isely the 
kind of kingdom that was to proceed from this humble dwelling) produced their 
divinely directed symbolic presents, ws Bacthel ror xpucdv, ws S¢ reOyntondy rh» 
opipvay, ws 5@ Oeg Tdv A:Baywrdy. But Origen entirely concurs in the denial of 
any calculation of our Lord’s nativity to this communication of the Magi. In 
St Augustine’s judgment, as we have seen, it is contrary to the Christian religion, 
and its inseparable doctrine—the liserum arbitrium (which he asserted no less than 
the Church before him),—that any one should be subjected to a fatal necessity aris- 
ing from the stars at his nativity: but much more impious to assert this of the 
Incarnate Son of God. 

This Manichean impiety has been, however, imputed in later times to the ec- 
centric mathematician bi erome Cardan, of having constructed a ‘‘D.N. J.C. gene- 
seos thema.” (View of Lord Bolingbroke’s Philosophy, 1. 65.) But amidst the 
hundred and twelve nativities of all surta of persons, from Cicero to Albert Dtirer, 
which are calculated at length, and their schemes exhibited, in Vol. v. of his 
strange works, I do not find this crowning impiety. 

Somewhat different from this, but still varying from the sentiment of the an- 
cient Church respecting this Star, is the opinion of Keppler, the late Bp Mtinter 
of Copenhagen, and Dr L. Ideler, that the phenomenon regarded by the Magi as 
the sign of the birth of the King was a conjunction of Jupiter and Saturn, on 
May 20th of the 39th Julian im year, = U.0. 747, Ostia in the 20th degree of the 
sign Pisces, a sign which the astrologers appropri peculiarly to Palestine 
(ieler, Handbuch der mathematischen und technischen Ch om in Band. 
p- 406). It is once in a period of eight centuries, as Keppler observed, that this 
conjunction of the two great planets takes place in that same sign: the fifth occur- 
rence before this which betokened Christ’s birth having been at the Creation ; the 
fourth in the days of Enoch; the third at the Flood; the next preceding at the 
great eras of Greece, Rome, and Babylon; the next after at the era of Charle- 
magne ; the following at the time of our philosopher’s liege lord, Radolph II. Its 
occurrence at the birth of Moses is noted by Abarbanel, Comment. in Daniel. But 
Ideler remarks (p. 403) that the period, instead of 800 years, is but 794 years, 
4 months, and 12 days. 

To make this the dorjp of S. Matthew, or indeed to refer this to any properly 
celestial appearance, we must do some violence to the text of the i 
With Siskind, as quoted by Strauss (I. 288), we must suppose that the heavenly 
object which the Magi had seen in their own country, and which they saw again 
as they approached Bethlehem over the house of the Holy Child, appeared there 
instantaneously, 80 a8 to indicate the direction in which they should proceed to it, 
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Such, then, divested of extraneous circumstances which are 
either false or doubtful, is the star-directed visit of the Wise 
Men to the infant Saviour, as Christian faith receives it. We 
can understand an infidel who objects to the credibility of an 
extraordinary motion such as this, of a stella facem ducens, re- 
sembling a star in form, but so different from those whose move- 
ments are the subject-matter alike of the true science of astro- 
nomers and the false lore of genethliacs: 7.e. we perceive the 
anti-supernatural ground he takes, while we commiserate the 
blindness which would set limits to Omnipotence on such an 
occasion of its exercise. Again, we can understand an infidel 
who, either overlooking these circumstances of difference from 
ordinary stars, or thinking they may be explained away satis- 
factorily in the sense of Priscillianists in former times, or of 
more respectable enquirers in the present, talks with Celsus of 
an astrological calculation of Christ’s nativity as disfiguring the 
first Gospel. But it is impossible to understand an objector 
who, like Strauss, combines the two grounds of attack, and ut- 
ters them almost in the same breath perpetually, notwithstand- 
ing their marked and evident incompatibility. It is hard to say 
whether confusion of ideas or bad faith is more prominent in 
one who, disclaiming all rationalistic modes of removing the mar- 


the word zpofyyey meaning not that it continuously went before them, which is 
contrary to the nature of a star, but that it had preceded them since they first saw 
it in the East, and there it was. It cannot be denied to Strauss, that to adopt 
this is to depart from the most obvious meaning of the sacred text, and to adopt 
the method of the rationalists. 

This repugnance to the literal terms of the Evangelist, which adinit not of 
being explained away satisfactorily, seems to be the cause why this opinion of 
some able and pious moderns was not entertained by any Catholic of antiquity, 
though apparently more likely to gain admission to their minds. The only place 
I know where a reverent estimation of the Magi’s visit is joined to an apparent 
reference of it (though still not quite unambiguous) to Chaldzan rules of genethliac 
observation, is in the work of a Heathen philosopher; viz. the commentary of 
Chalcidius on Plato’s TJimeus, dedicated by him tv a Christian bishop, the cele- 
brated Hosius of Corduba. The passaye, though not an independent testimony (as 
has been already remarked, p. 292) to the fact recorded by S. Matthew, but a 
reflex of it, as the concluding reference to the Spanish bishop shews, is yet a 
signal heathen recognition of this Evangelical history. After a quotation from the 
Ttiad, he says, ‘‘ Est quoque alia sanctior e venerabilior historia qaxz perhibet, ortu 
Stelle cujusdam, non morbos mortesque denunciatas, sed descensum Dvi venera- 
bilis ad humanz conservationis rerumque mortalium gratiam. Quam stellam cum 
nocturno itinere suspexissent Chaldworum profecto sapientes viri, et consideratione 
rerum colestium satis exercitati ; quesisee dicuntur recentem ortum Dei, reperta- 
que illa majestate puerili veneratos ease, et vota Deo tantum convenientia nun- 
cupasse; que tibi multo melius comperta sunt quam ceteris.” Chalcid. in 
Timeum, eap. 7, § 125. How differently a Christian writer speaks of the star (viz. 
as not predicting but following), may be seen from the quotation in Fabricius ; 
note, p. 325, ed. Hamburg, 1726. 
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vellous from what he deems a mythus, talks of the countenance 
given to astrology in this story: where the pretended astrologers 
are represented as led southward by the star of their calculation, 
and entering a particular house by its guidance®. 

But if not astrologers, is there any other characteristic of 
these Wise Men which should make the signal Divine favour 
shewed them incredible? Their proper nation, (for such, what- 
ever may have been the region whence these individual Magi 
came®, must Persia certainly be deemed,) was one that was 
distinguished from all the other great ruling nations of anti- 
quity, as well by the comparative purity of their religion, as by 
their uniform gentleness, and often distinguished favour, to the 
people of God under their sway®. To that nation’s general ab- 
horrence of idolatry, in all its grosser aspects, the Magian order 
mainly contributed: an order whose study of the powers and 
principles of nature was fitted to attain the best knowledge of 
God within the reach of the Gentiles of old; whose worshipful 
invocation of fire, air, and the rest, ever carefully distinguished 
those elementary powers from the Supreme Deity; and whose 
error respecting the origination of evil beings from Ahriman, 
and his share with Ormuzd in the formation of the world, was 


65 Compare his argument, pp. 279—-2832, respecting the countenance given to de 
falsche Kunst der Astrologe, with the refutation of the inconsistent supernatu- 
ralism of Stiskind, Olshausen, &. for endeavouring to make out the object of the 
Magi’s observations to be a real star (an opinion which he should be interested to 
maintain with them) in pp. 288, 289, 295—-297. Does then Dr Strauss imagine 
that the said false art of astrologers and genethliacs, instead of being Concerned 
with the celestial spheres, like the science of genuine astronomers, 
stelle facem ducentes of poets, or such motions as he is at such pains to affix as the 
indubitable meaning of the Evangelist, and to prove imposesible—pp. 286, 7, 8! 
Such a supposition would involve an incredible ignorance: and yet without it the 
reasoning concerning astrology is destitute of meaning. 

66 Persia ia represented as these Magi’s residence by Clement of Alexandria, 
Cyril of Alexandria (in Esaiam), Basil, Chrysostom, Theodoret, Euthymius, Theophy- 
lact, &c. among the ancients ; by Scaliger, Petavius, Casaubon, Spanheim, Maldo- 
nat, &c. among moderns. But Arabia is assigned to them by Justin Martyr, Ter- 
tullian, Cyprian, Hilary, Epiphanius, and others (often resting on a peculiar inter- 
pretation of Is. viii. 4, as well as the predictions in Ps. lxxii. 10, &.), with Michaelis 
and many other moderns, who allege the quality of their offerings. Others (in- 
fluenced by that passage and by Balaam’s prophecy) have supposed Assyria to be 
their residence. 

6? The books of Ezra, Esther, and Nehemiah, abound in proofs of this. Even 
the kings who looked with most suspicion on the Jews, and most regarded the 
calumnies of their Ammonitic or Samaritan enemies, appear mild in comparison 
with the Assyrian lords that preceded, and the Grecian that followed. It should 
seem that the same contrariety of feeling in the Persians and the Greeks, with 
respect to hero- and image-worship, that caused the former to be harsh masters, the 
latter (the Ptolemies) favourable ones to idolatrous Egypt, was reversed in their 
relations to the idol-hating Palestine, 
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unaccompanied, in their most ancient authorized books, with 
any of that ascription of independence to the evil principle, 
which imparts the chief malignity to that error; it being re- 
served for after times, when the Great Light had been fully pro- 
mulgated, to draw out the falsehoods of their system into that 
actual enmity to the truth, which made the Magi under the 
Sassanide sovereigns the most virulent persecutors of the faith 
of Christ®. From men of this order, in whom the errors were 
latent and undeveloped, while the good that God had imparted 
to them was cultivated and willingly followed, may we not re- 
cognise the Divine Wisdom in selecting those who should in this 
early stage prefigure and precede the calling of the Gentiles to 
His light; who should offer to the Incarnate Saviour the gifts 
which, whether consciously on their parts or not, symbolize 
severally to the faithful of all after ages His sovereignty, His 
divinity, and His sufferings? And while the splendour of their 


® Thus in the Boundehesh, or Coamogony of Zoroaster, though the good and 
the evil Creators are made co-ordinate in power and in knowledge, there is a 
Supreme Deity, a Time without bounds, to which both are alike subject, and who 

ill finally cause the latter, Petiareh Ahriman, with his works of darkness, to 
cease (Zend-Avesta, Tom. 11. pp. 343, 4, and note). In some other Magian books, 
where the purer tradition of the old Mahdbddian religion is predominant, the false 
doctrine of a Principle and creator of evil was kept out of sight. Thus in the pro- 
phecies ascribed to Shet Sasan, the son of the last Darius, referred to in note 61 
aup., we see it strongly laid down, as in the true faith, that there is but One 
necessarily existent, in whorn all contingent essences have their subsistence ; and 
that there cannot be two self-existent Principles: points on which his commentator 
descants often with great power and subtilty. (Desdtir, pp. 149—164, in Mulla 
Firuz’s version.) 

With respect to the share of the Magi in the religious and moral concerns of the 
ancient Persians, the testimonies of Greek and Latin authors have been best col- 
lected by Briason, de Regio Persarum Principatu, pp. 216—236. But the testi- 
mony of Philo, as a Jew, is most remarkable: according to whom the Magi ra 
dicews Epya Scepeuriperae rpds exlyrwow ddnOelas, xad’ hovylay ras Oelas dperds 


rpavurépaus duddcecrw le, olvral re xal lepopayrotct. (Philonis Jib. dri wiis 
arovdaios éded0epos 3 nian 
For the peculiar ility of the later Persian Magi to the religion which would 
annihilate their hereditary sacerdotal preeminence, see Sozomen. Hist. Eccl. Lib. 11. 
co. 8, seq., Assemann. Acta Martyrum Orientalium, &c. &o. 
® Thus the presbyter Sedulius, in his ‘‘ Paschale Opus” ad Theodosium Aug. 
Lib, m1. v. 87:— 
Ergo alacres summo servantes lumina colo 
Fixa Magi, sidusque micans regale secuti, 
Optatam tenuere viam; que lege futura 
Duxit adorantes sacra ad cunabula gentes. 
Thesaurisque simul pro religione solutis, 
Ipem etiam ut possent species ostendere CHRISTUM, 
Aurea nascenti fuderunt munera REqaI, 
Thura dedere Dzo, myrrham tribuere SEPULOHRO. 
The same distribution of the gifts is made by Prudentius, Origen (see note 64, sup.), 
Jerome, Gregory Nazianzen, and indeed by nearly all the ancients who speak of 
the Magi’s offering. 
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gifts, the opulence and dignity of their persons, (they being not 
improbably toparchs as well as priests in the districts from 
which they came”), perhaps, also, their very title (largely and 
loosely applied by Oriental usage, as the truly royal name of 
Rdjd is at this day in India), might well suggest to a Christian 
intent on prophetic fulfilments that they not only prefigured, 
but were themselves, the first kings who should bow down and 
serve the Son of David, we discern no such process of thought 
in the Evangelist. Constantly as he cites the prophets, as in 
this very chapter, no expression of this fairly developed Chris- 
tian sentiment on the Magi’s offering, much less of the exagge- 
rated and perverse statements of subsequent ages”!, appears in 
his unadorned straightforward narrative. His manner is that of 
one too intent on his incidents, as chains in the course of events 
he is telling, to pause upon them in their relations to the remote 
past or future. It resembles as little as can be conceived the 
manner which would be produced were our mythist’s hypothesis 
well founded, namely that all is said for the mere purpose of 
exhibiting a Star risen from Jacob, to smite with his influence 
the remote corners of the Gentile world—the Gentiles coming to 
this light, and kings to the brightness of this rising”. 

But in this very method of the Evangelist, and his pursu-. 
ance of the events to their immediate bearing on the infant- 
massacre and the Saviour’s escape, Strauss would find a further 
proof of mythic narrative. And it is curious to remark his at- 
tempts to prove this: for, as is not unusual with him while 
catching at objections from different sides, they neutralize and 
destroy each other. The same critic, who objects to Herod's first 
minute interrogations about the star that he could have had no 
need to ascertain this, while he hoped to obtain the child by the 
Magi’s means,—in other words, that, if such was his scheme, his 
confidence in them must necessarily have been so unwavering 
and absolute as to supersede all thought of learning particulars 

70 This point is conceded, or rather declared to be most probable, by Casaubon, 
Fxercitat. 1. num. 19, while reasoning against the legendary particulars respecting 
the ‘‘Three Kings,” to which Baronius had given admission in his Annales. 

71 For instance, the royal state and multitude of attendants with which Bona- 
venture describes them as coming to Bethlehem (Life of Christ, p. 56 of the 
complete English translation, Dublin, 1840): though, except for this incongruous 
circumstance, his narrative is clear of the gross and impious absurdities with 
which others long before his time had overloaded this remarkable passage of Sacred 


History. 
74 Numb. xxiv. 17—19. Ps. Ixviii. 29, 30; xxii. ro, 11. Is. Ix. 3, &e. 
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of the Child’s birth for himself?*—proceeds in the very next 
paragraph to declare how improbable is the story that the wily 
Herod should have left the search to them, instead of instituting 
an independent investigation of his own from their report, or 
else sending myrmidons with them to destroy the child they 
adored. Surely one who objects in this style, suggests himself 
the sufficient answer to his cavils, Would not the suspicious 
tyrant be as eager at the very first to learn every obtainable 
particular respecting his proclaimed rival from the conscious 
strangers, as if he expected them to fail him, and he were then 
abandoned to his own resources for finding the Child? And 
might it not appear to him, at the same time, after anxious de- 
liberation, the surest and best road to his object, first to win the 
Wise Men’s confidence by pretended sympathy with their pur- 
suit, to help them with information respecting it, and then when 
they are sent to the small town of Bethlehem to commit to 
them alone the search who were sure to prosecute it zealously, 
who would excite no suspicion, but draw forth confidence in the 
hidden guardians of the infant heir of David; who might thus 
most effectually draw out the adherents and the resources of his 
dreaded rival for his cognizance and timely extinction; who also 
by going alone would be the less likely to communicate to the 
“troubled” inhabitants of Jerusalem the dangerous contagion of 
their devotion to the Holy Child? The narrative clearly indi- 
cates in Herod’s “privy” conference with these strangers, his 
especial anxiety that they should not communicate with his sub- 
jects, but with himself only: and the same motive, which would 


73 1, 283: “Nach dem angegebenen Responsum des Synedriums beruft nun 
Herodes die Magier, und seine erste Frage ist nach der Zeit, wann ihnen der Stern 
erschienen sei (v. 7), Wozu brauchte er diess zu erfahren! Der 16te Vers sagt 
es uns,” &. In other words, the mere story-teller betrays himself by making 
Herod ask questions of which the answers could be of no manner of wee to him, 
so long as he trusted in the Magi finding the child for him: and exceeding con- 
tempt is manifested in the note towards a critic who suggests the common sense of 
the case; viz. that one so very curious and suspicious would wish to control their 
information and know all for himself. No, this it seems is inconsistent with the 
Gospel, which ascribes to Herod at this time a perfect repose of confidence in the 
Magi doing all he wished, without the least trouble or care of his own on the 
matter. ving pretended to see this in the Evangelist. which none beside himself 
could see in the solicitude and secrecy that accompanies Herod’s assumed frank- 
ness to these strangers, he proceeds in the next paragraph to shew how exceedingly 
improbable was such unclouded confidence on his part! Granted. But what sane 
man ever imputed such a feeling to him, or gave this aa a reason for his awaiting 
their return! Was it not reason enough that he thought them alone of 
skill and zeal for discovering the secret, and through them saw the hope of 

ining it for himself? It was certainly with no reposing confidence, but with 
feverish anxiety, that he awaited their return to Jerusalem. 


312 ' The’ schemes of Herod, though defeated, 


make him dread to assuciate with them even satellites of his 
own in this their pious journey, would also induce him to avoid, 
as far as he possibly could, the employment of any Jew in such 
a work as searching out where the Lord Christ, the hope of Is- 
rael, lay concealed. Is there anything to indicate extraordinary 
infatuation here, when measured by the habitual policy of one 
to whom on this matter even his own household was suspect- 
ed74? The scheme was assuredly well laid for its object, which 
required nothing less for its defeat than a divine interposition, 
warning the honest strangers against his well-dissembled mis- 
chief”; and thus extraordinarily defeated we see nothing in 


7 Matt. ii. 7: on which a good ancient interpreter asks, Acad ri AdOpa rodrous 
éxddece ; didrt Unwwreve rods ‘lovdalous ws ovyyercis roi Xpwroi, cal obx HO 
dxotew atrods & Euedrer epwrifoa xal rapayyetAas, ptprore vohorarres Er: éxiBou- 
Aedear airy, dacwew abrov ws Bir Baciida. (Euthym. Zig. Comm. in Evangelia, 
Tom. L p, 61, ed. Matthwi.) There can be no doubt of the correctness of this in the 
mind of every attentive reader of this narrative. The tyrant has evidently three 
things in his mind: 1, to keep the strangers and their purpose as much as possible 
apart from the knowledge of his subjects ; 2, to ingratiate himself into their good 
will so as to obtain himself readily from them the information that no others could 
give so efficaciously ; 3, to withhold, during the period of suspense, all communi- 
cation even with the instruments of his will, lest, through the religious instincts of 
Jews, they might sympathize with the Magi’s enquiries, and inform them of his 
intention to circumvent them ; to withhold, I say, all communication even with these, 
till the blow was to be actually struck which should rid him of his infant rival. It 
was in this last method that Herod's cunning overreached iteelf: but this will not 
prove the method absurd in itself, or unlike him. (See p. 285, sup. and the note.) 

7 It suits Strauss’s purpose to say that Herod had ill concealed his evil designs 
from the Wise Men: but how does he know that! None could more skilfully 
wear a mask with strangers like these, or exert greater powers of insinuation than 
he, as the Roman proconsuls and Augustus himself might witness. 

The danger to his project, either of the Magi being warned by others of his 
character, or of the nts or guardians of the infant Christ taking alarm at ‘‘ the 
dangerous interest he took in their child,” is acknowledged by Strauss. But 
strange to say, instead of seeing in all this a powerful reason why he should let the 
Magi go alone, he makes it an argument for the contrary: viz. for either sending 
satellites of his own with them (who must, of course, pretend sympatny with the 
object of their journey, and inspire that fear more obviously directly than 
could be done by the mere information of the Wise Men to the parents), in the 
very precarious hope of their being able to murder the child the instant before any 
alarm could be excited: or else for detaining the Magi orce at Jerusalem, 
while his own emissaries were to make the search, unaided by their lights and 
their zea 

His words are (1. 284): ‘‘Konnte er auch durch die freundliche Maske, die 
er vornahm, die Magier fiir sich etwa zu tauschen hoffen: so muaste er doch 
nothwendig voraussehen, dass Andere sie auf seine wahrecheinlich tibeln Ansichten 
mit dem Kinde aufmerksam machen, und von der Rtickkehr zu ihm abhalten 
wtirden. Von den E)}tern des Kindes konnte er vermuthen, dass sie, wenn sie von 
seinem gefahrlichen Interesse an demselben horten, es durch Flucht in Sicherheit 
bringen wiirden ; so wie endlich von denjenigen, welche in Bethlehem und der 
Umgegend messianische Erwartungen hegten, dass sie durch die Ankuft der 
Magier nicht wenig in denselben Deatiirkt werden miissten. Aus allen diesen 
Griinden musste Herodes entweder die Magier in Jerusalem aufhalten, und in- 
dessen durch geheime Abgesandte das in dem kleinen Bethlehem leicht su erfra- 
gende Kind, an welches sich so besondre Hoffnungen kotipften, aus dem Wege 


were both subtle and characteristic. 313. 


him but the very ordinary case of a crafty man ensnared by his 
own craftiness. Doubtless by this excess of suspicion, by thus 
confiding exclusively (not, as Strauss puts it, in the Magi, but) 
in himself, he lost the opportunity which the employment of 
emissaries might have given him of learning betimes where the 
strangers alighted and unfolded their treasures. And the con- 
sciousness of this neglect would add the utmost exasperation to 
his disappointment, when, after the anxious waiting of several 
days, he discovered that the men, so apparently unsuspecting in 
their grateful acceptance of his direction, and sincere in their 
promise to return, had actually “mocked” or eluded him, and 
taken another route than that of Jerusalem for their journey 
eastward. But neither in the previous suppression of purpose, 
nor the violent outbreak which followed, in which revenge 
against the supposed accomplices at Bethlehem” would unite 
with his determination to slay every one whose age could mark 
him as the possible object of the Wise Men’s adoration, is there 
anything unnatural or improbable, as referred to the usual con- 
duct of the man. The dementia with which he is really charge- 
able belongs to the design itself, not to the means employed for 
compassing it: and glaring as is the infatuation of learning pro- 
phetic declarations for the mere purpose of counterworking 
them, it 1s nothing more in kind than what marks in a measure 
the proceedings of all bad men, and what constantly character- 
ized his own. 

But this is not the whole of this two-sided and self-destroy- 
ing objection. The same critic who sees in Herod’s early inter- 
rogatories only an anticipation of the coming catastrophe by the 
narrator,—who thinks the mythical character of the narrative 


réumen lassen ; oder er musste den Magiern Begleiter mitgeben, welche das kind, 
sobald es von jenen aufgefunden wire, auf die sicherste Weise um das Leben 
briachten.” 

76 Strauss assumes (I. 291) that Herod could easily assure himself of the fact, 
that the child who had received such rich presente was no longer at Bethlehem. 
But how can we be certain that evidence such as the jealous tyrant would esteem 
sufficient to stay the massacre, could be afforded in this case? Had the event been 
different, the Bethlehemites indicating by sufficient testimony the child to whom 
the visit was paid, and placing that child in his power, might doubtless have averted 
the cruel order. But as the matter really was, their attempts to prove that it was 
a certain child now fled who had been so honoured would never be received by 
Herod as reason for countermanding his inhuman precaution. The story of the 
flight would be taken either as a lying pretence, or, in proportion as it was really 
suspected to be true, as a provocative of vengeance against them for allowing or 
abetting the escape. 
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betrayed by this, and sneers at the “singular happiness” of 
Herod finding himself in possession of all the information needed 
for ordering the massacre when the time for this in the story 
arrived, (as if previously to this he could have had no earthly 
reason for desiring such information at all’’!)—this same critic 
gravely objects to the same narrator his violation of all sound 
Horatian rule in his distribution of the marvellous; above all, in 
giving to Joseph two nightly visions in Egypt and Judma, to 
inform him of what might so easily have been compressed into 
one, and thus lead him at once to Galilee from his exile. The 
logical conclusion from this premiss, if admitted, should appear 
to be that the Evangelist is either an unskilful constructor of 
mythi, or none at all. But our author’s conclusion 1s directly 
contrary: it is that mere human opinion, rather than divine 
information as to the fact, must have given birth to the relation 
of wonders so exceeding what was just precisely necessary to the 
development of his story’*. Admirable sagacity! to carry into 
the examination of an alleged statement of fact the self-same 
criticism which would be bestowed on the conduct of an avowed 
religious fiction, and introduce the maxim “ Nec Deus interstt 
&c.” as if it were applicable on exactly the same principles to 
both! Are then the endless complications of things brought so 
completely under the cognizance of the synthetic Hegelian phi- 


7 x, 284: “ Vorher war nach v. 8. seine Absicht, sich durch die wiederkeh- 
renden Magier das Kind, dessen Wohnung und tibrige Verhiiltnisse so genau 
beschreiben zu lassen, dass er es nachher nicht verfehlen, und ohne andere mitzu- 
morden, aus dem Wege raéumen lassen kénnte. Erst als die Magier ausblieben, 
war er zu fener andern Massregel veranlasst, zu deren Behuf er die Zeit, wann der 
Stern erschionen war, wissen musste. Wie glticklich daher fiir ihn, dass er, auch 
ohne noch jenen Plan zu haben, doch gleich Anfangs nach dieser Zeit sich erkun- 
digte ; aber auch wie unbegreiflich, dass er dieses, was ihm bei seinem ersten Plane 
Nebensache war, gleich zu seiner eraten Frage (ca\écas—*xplBwoe x.r.d. Vv. 7) 
und zur Hauptangelegenheit machte.” And how happy, may we say with equal 
truth, is the reductio ad absurdum which absolutely requires for ita cogency that 
we admit this as a first principle of argument; to wit, that no man can ever 
provide himself with a resource against his plan failing him, so long as it continues 

is main plan! How pleasant to construct on this principle the conclusion that, 
the suid plan once supposed, no doubt or suspicion of the responding exactly 
to his wishes could ever cross the breast of the serenely confiding Herod, before 
the event happened! How pleasant to father this conclusion on the Evangelic 
statement (which, so far from requiring it, suggests the contrary) purely in order 
to deride it in the next paragraph ! 

78 1. 293: ‘“‘ Ein ganz entechiedener Ueberfiuss ist es nun aber, dass die beiden 
letzten Weisungen im Traume nicht vereinigt sind; denn was dem Joseph bei der 
letzten gesagt wurde, dass er wegen des Archelaus nicht nach Bethlehem, sondern 
nach Nagzaret ziehen solle, das konnte doch wohl einfacher schon bei der vorange- 
gangenen hinzugesetzt werden. Line solche, bis zur Verschwendung gehende 

ichtachtung der lex parsimonie in Bezug auf das Wunderbare muss man versucht 
seein, eher der menschlichen Meinung, als der géttlichen Vorsehung suzuschreiben.” 
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losophy, that we can as confidently pronounce an event unlikely 
to have happened because of its less perceptible necessity to- 
wards a certain denouement or catastrophe, as we could pro- 
nounce the invention of it unnecessary to a story-teller or a 
dramatist? If so, they are much mistaken who have told us 
that truth is stranger than fiction,—que le vrai nest pas toujours 
vraisemblable,—that a story rounded on every side according to 
Aristotelian precept, with its beginning, middle, and end, is not 
often found in real life, or in the domain of history. Doubtless 
what is becoming in an inventor to imagine of the Almighty’s 
Interposition is to be measured by what we perceive of His wis- 
dom and justice; even as what is ascribed in fictitious writing to 
men should be regulated by the known characteristics of human 
action. But if invention differs from truth with respect to the 
latter, (on account of its limited subject-matter, of which the 
inventor and his intelligent critic are, of course, fully cognizant,) 
how much more may this be expected in the former! The ab- 
surdity which revolts us, in this and innumerable other instances 
of pantheistic objection, is that of applying hypothetically to 
Divine proceedings a judgment which none, unless quite sure 
that every particular of the case were before him, would think 
for very shame of applying to the alleged proceedings of any 
wise and able man”, 

We are not then concerned to shew cause why Joseph should 
have received in Judea, rather than in any other place, the 
intimation that it was unsafe to remain there, i.e. that the 
ethnarch Archelaus, intent on his father’s designs against the 
Christ, were a less eligible ruler than the milder brother Anti- 
pas, tetrarch of the northern region to which David’s humble 
descendant is now told to bear his precious charge. To attempt 
this absolutely were to imitate the folly of the objector; for 
amidst the several reasons that might occur to us, the true one 
might not be found after all. Enough to know and maintain, as 
we do, that none can without absolute fatuity assert the neces- 
sity, in order to the propriety of the Divine proceeding, that 
Joseph should have received this intimation in Egypt. Still 
less does it concern us to notice the minor instances, as 
Strauss deems them, of superfluous Divine interposition: when he 


70 See the remarks, pp. 137, 138 sup. 
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remarks, how “not only without inconvenience, but even with 
advantage,” (!) the star and the first nightly warning to the Magi 
might have been united in a single miracle, so as to bring them 
at once to Bethlehem without Herod's assistance: an arrange- 
ment which would also have probably avoided the massacre (‘) ; 
which the orthodox are consequently obliged®™ to reconcile, as 
best they may, with the justice and benevolence of God. A 
man who thus thinks himself able to dictate what ought to be 
the Divine proceeding, and in whose eyes there can be of course 
no Divine superintendence in a world where such enormities are 
perpetrated, is perfectly consistent with himself when he pro- 
ceeds to deride the ideas of Catholic Christians respecting these 
infants: ideas not framed, as he seems to think, to meet criti- 
cisms like his, but excited by the mere objective contemplation 
of their case. The dignity and blessedness of thus suffering, 
though unconsciously, for Him who came to redeem mankind 
from sin and sorrow and death has ever struck the Christian 
Church from the first; and “in the thoroughly ancient style,” 
despite of the senseless scoffs of the infidel, such will be her lan- 
guage and sentiment to the world’s end. 


& After remarking that there was one extraordinary star, and four nightly 
revelations, he says, p. 293, ‘“‘Schon der Stern und das erste Traumgesicht hitten, 
wie oben bemerkt, nicht nur ohne Schaden, sondern selbst mit Nutzen in Eins 
zusammengethan werden kénnen: so dass entweder der Stern oder die Traumer- 
scheinung gleich Anfangs die Magier von Jerusalem ab nach Bethlehem gewiesen 
hiitte: wodurch das von Herodes verhingte Blutbad vielleicht ware su verhtiten 

wesen, &c. (as above, note 78).” But on this he had before said: 1. 285: “Aber 
Sie andre Seite dieser gittlichen Veranstaltung ist, dass nun statt des Kinen viele 
andere Kinder sterben mussten. Hiegegen wire fiir den Fall nichts einsuwenden, 
wenn es erweislich auf andere Art nicht méglich gewesen ware, Jesum einem, mit 
dem Erlésungszwecke unvereinbaren, Schic zu entziehen. Aber wenn Gott 
einmal so tibernattirlich eingriff, dass er das Gemtith des Herodes verblendete, und 
den Magiern spéter eingab, nicht mehr nach Jerusalem zurtickzukehren : warum 
er diesen nicht gleich Anfangs ein, mit Umgehung Jerusalems geradezu nach 
thlehem zu reisen, wo dann die Aufmerksamkeit des Herodes nicht so unmit- 
telbar erregt, und so vielleicht das ganze Unheil vermieden worden ware! Hiege- 
gen bleibt auf diesem Standpunkte nichts tibrig, als im ganz altem Style su sagen, 
en Kindern sie es gut gewesen, so friihe umzukommen, weil sie so durch ein 
kurzes Leiden vielem Elende und namentlich der Gefahr entzogen wurden, sich 
mit den ungliubigen Juden an Jesu zu verstindigen ; weil sie nun die Ehre hatten, 
um Christi willen ihr Leben zu lassen und Martyrer zu werden. u. s. w. (sic).” 
Who does not recognize in this kind of writing a disbelief of Natural Religion as 
marked as the rejection of the Gospel: that the author is not even entertaining 
the idea of theism as a hypothesis, which his argument requires him to do, (but 
which, once supposed, would make all this assumption of knowing the whole scope 
and course of things not only false, but ridiculous); that he is, in fact, and almost 
in words, criticizing the chapter as a mere story, having all ite incidents and cir- 
cumstances and relations within the cognizance, and at the disposal, of the nar- 
rator ; i.e. that he is altogether begging the question he should discuss, while 
evincing at the same time his disbelief of any presiding Divinity and Omniscience ! 


¢ 
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Salvete flores martyrum, 
Quos Lucis ipso in limine 
CHRISTI insecutor sustulit, 
Ceu turbo nascentes rosas. 

Vos prima CHRISTI victima, 
Grex immolatorum tener : 
Aram ante ipsam simplices 
Palma et coronis luditis®. 


A more tangible objection, and requiring explicit reply from 
the believer, is the imputation to the Evangelist of false citation 
of certain ancient prophecies, as referring to the above and to 
other events of his present narrative. With a short consideration 
of these I will conclude this section of the enquiry. 

It is not denied, it cannot be denied even by our author, 
that were the Pharisees and doctors of that age consulted by 
Herod as to the place where the promised Christ should be 
born, they would have answered, even as St Matthew repre- 
sents them as answering, by the citation from Micah concerning 
Bethlehem. The sole question is, whether an interpretation 
of prophecy thus received by all the Jewish interpreters for 
ages before our Lord,—from which the Jews of his time were 
instructed to expect as an indispensable mark of the Messiah 
that he should come “out of the town of Bethlehem where 
David was™,”—an interpretation literally conveyed in the 
Chaldee paraphrase of the place, and even in Rabbinical com- 


81 Prudent. Hymnus x11. (Epiphanie) vv. 125 seq. 

I cannot help giving another specimen of the ganz alten Style which is so 
‘much the object of our critic’s contempt, from the productions of an intellect far 
deeper and more accurate than his: “Interea Rex noster, Verbum infans, Magis 
illum adorantibus, parvulis pro illo morientibus, sive jacebat, sive sugebat; et 
nondum locutus, credentes inveniebat: et nondum passus, martyres faciebat. O 
parvuli beati, modo nati, nunquam tentati ; nondum luctati, jam ooronati! Tle 
de vestra corona dubitaverit in passione pro Christo, qui etiam baptismum parvulis 
prodeese non existimat Christi. Non habebatis quidem etatem, qua in Christum 
passurum crederetis: sed habebatis carnem, in qua pro Christo passuro passionem 
sustineretis. Nullo modo istos infantes desereret gratia Salvatoris infantis ; qui 
venerat quérere quod perierat, non solum in carne nascendo, verum etiam in 
cruce pendendo. Nam qui potuit natus habere predicatores Angelos, narratores 
clos, adoratores Magos, potuit et tllis ne pro eo hic morerentur prestare, si sciret 
illa morte perituros, et non potius majore felicitate victuros. Absit, absit ut ad 
liberandos homines veniens, de illorum premio qui pro eo interficerentur nihil 
egerit, qui pendens in ligno pro eis a quibus interficiebatur oravit.” D. Augustin, 
Serm. 373 (de Eptphania), Tom. v. P: 1024. ed. Benedict. 

%3 The traditional sentiment of the Jews is sufficiently evident from their 
expression of the impossibility of the Messiah coming from Galilee: Ody? 4 ypagdh 
elxev, Ere dx rol omdépparos Aafi3, xal dxwd BnOdecey ris xipns Srov yr AaBis, 6 
Xpiords Epxera:; John vii. 42. The ypagpy here includes manifestly this passage 
of Micah; and the xaf betokens sufficiently that the coming from David's city of 
Bethlehem is a distinct circumstance, not necessarily involved in his being the Son 
of Davi a 


818 Christ ever expected to spring from Bethlehem. 


mentaries of a much later date**,—does really express the true 
prophetic meaning, or whether Paulus and De Wette have 
succeeded in exploding it. So clearly, in Strauss’s judgment, 
has the matter been set at rest by those formidable critics, that, 
content with barely indicating their judgment, he proceeds on 
the strength of it to press the orthodox with the difficulty how 
a plainly false application of prophecy could be the divinely 
sanctioned means of conducting the Magi to the truth. But 
before replying to a question so really difficult as this, may 
we not demur to the previous assumption; and enquire what 
is the reason on which the destructive criticism proceeds? It 


% The following is the Targum of Jonathan, placed beside the Hebrew original, 
distinguishing his paraphrastic additions in English by Italics, which ehew how he 
underatood the text of the Prophet. 


Micag V. 2. 
CHALD. HEB. 
anwpx ond n'a ny mmaex ond no ne 
mopned NNT wr nvad wyy 
aT mat wade anim ‘pby3 
NUD PID’ ‘OID pd xv S app 
Cae Sy mdi cay nnnd brews Senn nynd 
PoIPSD VOX Moy 4 DID Ney) 
andy ‘i'n poy nD 


‘** And thou Bethlehem Ephratah, wast as a little one to be numbered among 
the thousands of the house of Judah: (but) from thee before me shall Craist go 
forth, to be a ruler over Israel: whose name is told of old, from the days uf 
eternity.” This version is chiefly remarkable for declaring the object of the pre- 
diction to be the Messiah: to the fact of the great Ruler himself curring forth 
from Bethlehem, the Targum only adds the more distinctly graphic "DP coram 


me instead of the simple vb mihi of the original. But the circumstance of ita 
being a paraphrase gives exp‘icitness to its testimony on this point: inasmuch as 
if Jonathan had thought with Kimchi that it was merely a mediate origination 
from Bethlehem that is predicated of the Messiah, he would have expressed the 
idea like him in his paraphrase. The argument is stronger with respect to Kimchi’s 
contemporary, R. Solomon Jarchi: who though, like him, a disciple of Maimo- 
nides, and adding even more extravagant glosses to the original text, concurs in 
the old representation of Jonathan, that the Messiah should personally spring from 


Bethlehem. His paraphrase of Micah v. 2, is MINBWOS YY nynd Nn we 


717 J Mw! XY) qd Jaw marion mim nds pp Ata soe 
323 OIIN INO {AN WIN NRW J53 “Thou (Bethlehem Ephratah) wast in- 
deed worthy to be little among the families of Judah, on account of the pollution 
of Ruth the Moabitess which was in thee: (yet) out of thee shall Crassr the son of 
David go forth: and thus tt ts written; The stone which the builders rejected is be- 
come the headstone of the corner.” The odious Pharisaism of this comment, in 
which even the calling of Ruth into Israel is treated as a Gentile pollution, oaly 
strergthens our argument from such an author’s adherence tn the old statement: 
viz. Christ, like his ancestor, should go forth from Bethleh:m. (See the Pug. 
Fid. pp. [155 and] 526, etc ) 
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is simply this: that, whether by the bvAp or “Ruler” of Micah 


v. 2, we understand, with the ancient Jews, the Messiah, or, 
with some later ones, Zorobabel™ or any other Prince of the 
same line, yet, since the whole context of the passage proves 
that it is the descent of the future Deliverer from the ancient 
lords that is in the prophet’s mind, therefore his birth at Beth- 
lehem cannot be the thing intended in the second verse, but 
only his descent from David, whose original family seat was 
Bethlehem. Such is the sum and substance of the argu- 
ment: the invention, not of these German critics, but of certain 
anti-christian Rabbies™ of the twelfth century of our era, making 


& This interpretation was commonly adopted by the unbelieving Jews in their 
earlier attacks on the Gospel: and strange as the adoption of it by any Christian 
may appear, it was maintained to be the proper sense of Micah by Theodore of 
Mopsuestia ; as it was in later times by one of sounder creed, but, like him®*, 
strangely disposed to Judaize in his interpretation of Old Testament prophecy, 
the learned Grotius. 

Chrysostom, while mentioning this interpretation, and solidly confuting it, 
withholds in tenderness the advocacy of it by the heretical bishop, his former pre- 
ceptor, and treats it as the groundless and “shameless” pretence of Jews only. 
Speaking of the application to our Lord, he says: Dadwee 8¢ xal ris rpopyrelas Thp 
axpiBeay. Ov yap elwey bri bv BnOdcdu pevet, adr, dfeXevoerar. Sore cal 
Tovro mpogyrelas wv, rd -yervnOivac éxet udvov. Tues 3¢ adradv dvawyuvroivrés 
dao, wept rol ZopoSdBer raira elpfcbac’ xal ris av Exocer Adyow ; Ov yap 8h ‘al 
EtoSoe adrod dx’ doxfs ec huepav aldvos.” lds 5¢ 7d ev dpxp NexOev Bre “ee cod 
dfeXedcera,” dpudcae dy éxelyy; Ob yap & rq “lovdalg, aN’ ev r7 BaBuvAGue éré- 
x9n Shey wat LopoBdBer éxrAHGn 8a +d exe? owaphva. Kal Sco ri Zupww loace 
yAGrray, toast 7d Acybpevov (Hom. VII, in Matt. Tom. 1. p. 88. ed. Field). This 


etymology of Zorobabel (or Dea from i1)} spars, and ba3 or Babylon, for 


which Chrysostom appeals to those skilled in the language of Palestine, is approved 
by the best modern Hebraists. 

The double circumstance, that neither was Zorobabel born at Bethlehem, but 
at Babylon, and that his procession is not of old from the days of eternity (an 
expression vainly attempted to be referre:l merely to a long royal ancestry), seems 
to have impelled the Jews to another expedient in an age long subsequent to this, 
which we shall next notice. Meanwhile, Strauss, though resting chiefly on that, 
will not deprive himself altogether of thie plan, which denies the application to the 
Measiah in tolo. After observing that the chief priests’ citation of Micah for the 
Christ's birthplace, is “pressing the words in the known Rabbinical fashion,” he 
says: ‘‘ Denn abgesehen davon, ob unter dem Syn in der angefithrten Stelle der 


Messias verstanden werden darf oder nicht, so bezeichnet doch nach dem ganzen 
Zusammenhange das Ausgehen des erwarteten Herrechers aus Bethlehem nicht 
eben ein Geborenwerden an diesem Orte, sondern nur die Abstammung von dem 
Davidischen Geschlechte, deesen alter Stammort Bethlehem war. Sind also die 
Magier durch die rabbinische Exegese des Orakels richtig geftthrt worden: so hat 
eine falache Aus'egung diessmal das Wahre getroffen: entweder durch anbeque- 
mende Veranstaltung Gottes, oder durch Zufail; wortiber wie oben su urtheilen 
ist.” 1. 283. (An assertion as distinguished by dvyacoxuvtia as the older scheme.) 
8 Namely, the celebrated Rabbies, Abraham Aben Ezra and David Kimchi: 


® In justice to this anhappily eminent bishop, it should be noted that he does not deny an 

ulterior e in the Lord Christ, wipas Thy éxBacw eiAndey exi tov Sermérov Xpicrov, while con- 

tending that the whole hecy directly refers to the (most imperfect) restitution of David's prin- 

cipality after the Babylonian exile, by Zorobabel. His argument, for which he cites the 88th 

Psalm (69 Heb), may be seen in pp. 148, 7, of his Commentary on the Minor Prophets, published in 
Scriptorum Vett. Nova Collectio, Tom. vz. Rom. 1 
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the ever pre-supposed fact of David’s birth at Bethlehem Ephrata 
to prejudice the assertion, which the older Jews as well as Chris- 
tians have read distinctly in that verse, that the greater Son 
of David should be born there also. 

Now as the appeal is made from the sense of the ancient 
synagogue and the Church to the evident drift of the prophetic 
discourse, let us submit the question on that ground alone to 
the decision of any sound impartial judgment. In the days 
of the Morasthite prophet, which were those of the kings 
Jotham, Ahaz, and Hezekiah,—the eleventh, twelfth, and 
thirteenth in lineal descent from David,—it was matter of 
observation, not unmixed with wonder, that the paternal city 
of that great king should have still retained the humble cha- 
racter that had belonged to it in the days of his private an- 
cestors, Boaz and Obed. The very name, City of David, which 
should seem ever rightfully to have adhered to it, as we read 
in Luke ii. 4, 11, was transferred, during the whole period of 
the prophetic writings, to another far more celebrated place, 
the fort of Mount Sion in Jerusalem™. That fortress, which 
in his ancestors’ days was held by the alien Jebusite on the 
confines of Judah and Benjamin, David first made the joint 
possession of both. And fixing there the ark of God he made 
it not only the symbol of union of his royal tribe with that of 
the rejected Saul, but the centre of God’s covenanted mercies 
with the twelve tribes of Israel, and of his own royalty over 
them all; as subsequently, when Ephraim revolted, it continued 
the centre of the restricted royalty over those two tribes, which, 
having this common metropolis, remained still faithful to his 


followed in this Y the no less famed doctor of the 15th century, and yet more 
virulent enemy of Christianity, D. Isaac Abarbanel. Kimchi thus paraphrases 
the verse (Micah v. 2). JPN) DID nN yy ATA pbx MA y9O3 Ind 
ym ond nap mY 4 yp °> mywon > xy JOD ie. ‘ Although 
thou be denied a place among the cities of the thousands of Judah, being little in 
respect of them, nevertheless from thee shall come forth to me the Christ: because 
he shall be of the seed of David, who was of Bethlehem Judah.” Thus also Aben 
Ezra's gloes on the JOD “from thee (Bethlehem),” is DIWRIN TI 32D 
from the sons of thy first sons (Boaz, &o. &c.);" and that of Abarbanel is 
DN? MID 7219 WH NT WUD “of the seed of David who was born at Bethle- 
hem.” (Pug. Fid. [p. 155], Deyling, [Observ. Sacr. Pars v. p- 130. Lips. 1748.]) 

8 Thus the contemporary prophet Isaiah xxii. 9, 10; xxix. 1.—and the books 
of Kings and Chronicles passim. And that this was by David's express appoint- 
ment, desiring that this common centre of Judah and Benjamin should especially 
bear his name who first effectually dispossessed the Jebusite (see Jos. xv. 63; 
Judg. i. 8, 21; xix. 10, 1, 12), we are told in 2 Sam. v. 6—g; 1 Chron. xi. 4—8. 
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house. Meanwhile Bethlehem, more central in Judea, though 
itself not far from the Benjamitic border, remained, during the 
whole period of the Davidic monarchy, an inconsiderable place: 
and that, not only by the side of the royal Jerusalem, but 
of the other cities of Judah, for example of the priestly He- 
bron, which David had made the capital of his earlier and 
purely Judaical kingdom. This then was the condition of 
Bethlehem when Micah wrote the oracle now in question ; 
describing the origin, from this paternal seat of David, of one 
who should be a yet more eminent Shepherd or Leader of 
Israel, and who should redeem the remnant of Jacob from the 
power of alien enemies for ever. I will give the words of the 
prophet, both in the terms of the original text, (in which the 
Hebrew and LXX. agree,) and in the more compendious though 
paraphrastic form in which their substance is exhibited by 
the chief priests to Herod. Though widely differing in terms, 
the sense of both is evidently the same; the verbal discre- 
pancy, however interesting as a critical question, not affecting 
in the least the graver theological argument with which we are 
now concerned”, 


_ & This may be better understood by comparing the LXX. version of Michaas 
with the Greek of the Gospel. 
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There is not much reason for critical solicitude in the comparison of these two 
places: for this is not properly an Evangelic citation, but an abridged representa- 
tion by the chief priests to Herod of the spirit and meaning of the passage which 
pointed out Bethlehem as Christ’s natal place. And, thus viewed, it is by no 
means inaccurate. Nor are we obliged to assent to the Orthodoxus in Theodoret’s 
first Dialogue (Jmmutabilis: Opera, Tom. 111. p. 16, ed. Schulz.) who imputes to 
malignity on their part the omission of the clause which speaks of the eternal 
origination of the Messiah (xaxof@ws wapé\crov). (The bearing of that clause on 
the mystery of the eternal generation of the Son is well argued with the Jews in 
Voisin’s notes on the Pugio Fidei of Raymund Martin, p. 498, ed. Carpzov. That 
this clause should be explained away by those who are thinking of Zorobabel is 
natural: but that those who apply the prophecy to our Lord should fail to discern 
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Micad v. 2, 4. Marr. ii. 5, 6. 

And thou, Bethlehem Ephratah, (Thus tt 1s written 
though thou be little among the thou- | by the Prophet,) 
sands of Judah, yet out of thee shall And thou Bethle- 
he come forth that is to be Ruler in | lehem, in the land of 
Israel; whose goings forth are from | Juda, art not the least 
of old, from the days of eternity...... among the princes of 
And he shall stand and feed in the | Juda: for out of thee 
strength of the LorpD, in the majesty | shall come forth a Ru- 
of the name of the Lorp his God; and | ler, that shall feed my 
they shall abide: for now shall he be | people Israel. 
great unto the ends of the earth. 


Here then is the question. If Bethlehem, of little account 
in Micah’s day, notwithstanding David’s birth there three cen- 
turies before, was hereafter to be honoured on account of the 
origination from it of David’s descendant,—for such is on both 
sides the confessed meaning of the prophetic passage just 
quoted,—is it reasonable to understand that origination as 
direct, or as remote and mediate only? Are we, in other words, 
to understand that, being the birthplace, not of the great an- 
cestor only, but of the greater descendant, Bethlehem should 
thus attain an honour which it had not in the time of the 
Prophet: or, rejecting this as gratuitous and evidently false, 
are we to understand that its old distinction, as David's birth- 
place and the original seat of his house, should then at length 
begin to be duly recognized, when the descendant (born else- 
where)® should confer fresh honours on that house? Which of 


that truth in it, is extraordinary. It is however not only the Socinian, Sam. 
Crellius, who, interpreting this of Jesus Christ, explains this eternal procession to 
denote merely the eternity of the Divine decree concerning Him, but, through an- 
other prepossession, Calvin also. His great admirer Spanheim (Dub. £v. 11. 438) 
in vain labours to excuse this ; himself strenuously and ably defending the Catholic 
interpretation of the clause.) 

& This, as we have seen in note 84, was certainly the case with Zorobadel, 
‘him of the dispersion of Babylon,’ as his Hebrew name imports, and who had 
moreover (like Daniel and the three holy children before him) a Chaldwan name, 
Sheshbassar (Ezra, i. 8; v. 14), to bear in the land of his exile; which in hts case 
was also the land of his birth. The unbelieving Jews, therefore, who, from the 
impossibility of satisfactorily assigning this prophecy to Hezekiah, and still leas 
to any later king, applied it to that eminent chief of Judah, were thus forced to 
maintain his predicted origination from Bethlehem to be merely an origination 
from David ; because all progenitors after Salmon (born in the desert) till David 
(included) had sprung thence: whereas the much longer line of ancestors posterior 
to David were all born, or nearly all, at Jerusalem ; until the last, Salathiel, who 
was born at Babylon. What these men were reluctantly forced to by the necessi- 
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these interpretations will our umpire think most agreeable to 
the reason of the case, to the terms of the cited passage, to the 
circumstances that met the eye of the writer, or to the general 
scope of his discourse, confessedly connecting the future Ruler 
with his progenitor? When this question is decided on its own 
apparent merits, the decision will not, I apprehend, be much 
disturbed by hearing that the former is the sense of the ancient 
Jews and the whole Christian Church; the other then only pro- 
posed in the Rabbinical schools, when, after their ablest men 
were sensible of the vanity of applying Micah’s words to Zoro- 
babel or any other inferior personage, this method was devised 
for combining their fathers’ application of the prophecy to the 
Messiah with hostility to its fulfilment in Jesus Christ ®. 

The case is of a somewhat different kind with respect to the 
next two alleged misinterpretations: of which I will first con- 


ties of their false application, (for doubtless they would have been happy to fit the 

rophecy, by making out, if possible, that Zorobabel was born at Bethlehem), that 
is done advisedly and from choice by the latest Jews, while applying the prophecy 
to the Messiah. In order to wrest a sign of Messiahship from us, they deny it to 
be one of those signs that He should personally spring from Bethlehem Ephrata, 
The origination thence, after generations of more remote dispersion, of their ima- 
gined future Christ, will be therefore far less immediate than that even of Zoro- 
babel was; nay, than that of our Lord would have been, had He been born, as 
the objecting Jews said in John vii., at Nazareth, instead of Bethlehem. 

In this mediate sense of the NY’. % (mihi egredietur) of the prophecy, whether 
as referred to Zorobabel or to the expected King, would it not be just as reason- 
able to assert peculiar honour on his account, if not to Ur of the Chaldees, the 
birth-place of the Father of the faithful, yet certainly to Abraham's fixed resi- 
dence Hebron, the birthplace of Isaac and Jacob and Phares and Hesron (Judah 
being born at Padan Aram, and his three descendante after Hesron in Egypt), or 
to Jerusalem, where Solomon with his series of kings, and Nathan's collateral line 
of princely ancestors, were born? For all these places could name ancestors more 
numerous—and (if David have his part in the honour of Jerusalem) more distin- 

ished also—than Bethlehem; the last (Jerusalem) being also far less remote. 
t is the meaning of special additional honour to the neglected Bethlehem, if 
the only local ground of that honour subsisted equally before? It is surely re- 
quisite that in this, as in other particulars not more directly stated in the same 
rophecy, the fortune of David, who was born at Bethlehem, and called thence 
froin the sheepfolds to be the shepherd of his people Israel, should be repeated in 
his ter Son. 
istory presenta us with other examples of great kings and founders of dy- 
nasties born at inconsiderable places, which have continued insignificant notwith- 
standing ; ¢.g. Falaise, little among the towns and cities of Normandy, though 
William the Conqueror was born there. But can an instance be named of these 
laces losing their insignificance, for no other reason than that a remote descendant, 
rn elsewhere (whether in the metropolis of that founder's kingdom, or in another 
less known town), had exceeded the glories of his ancestor, and thus conferred 
honour on that ancestor's humble birthplace? This question may merit the special 
attention of those who acknowledge only human authorship in the prophecy. 

8 A comparison of the glosses of Aben Ezra, Kimchi and Abarbanel with the 
sentiment of the older Hebrews on this topic (as evinced not only historically in 
Matt. ii. 4, 5, 6, and John vii. 41, 42, but in the documents preserved by the 
Jews themselves, in Jonathan and even Jarchi), sufficiently evinces this motive of 
their criticism. See notes 82, 83, 85 sup. 9] 

—2 
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sider the citation of Jeremish’s prophecy, concerning Rachel 
deploring her lost children, as referring to the infant-massacre 
in the environs of Bethlehem™. There can be little doubt of 
the occasion and immediate reference of that prophecy being 
that which the modern critics allege, as does the ancient Tar- 
gum; viz. the assemblage at Ramah of Benjamin, by the cap- 
tain of the Chaldzan guard, of the unfortunate captives whom 
he was carrying away from their country to Babylon®!: while 
bitter tears for her children thus lost are poetically ascribed 
to Rachel the mother of Benjamin, who had died in labour of 
that youngest patriarch of Israel, while journeying with Jacob 
from Bethel through Ramah to Bethlehem Ephratah, and whose 
tomb was conspicuous in the close vicinity of the last-named 
place, not far from the border of his tribe®. It is true also 


® Strauss’s remark on this (which in him, as in the order of the Evangelist, 
comes after the notice of Hosea's prophecy and the call from Egypt) is as follows : 
‘‘ Auch hiezu wird wieder eine Prophetenstelle (Jerem. xxxi. 1:), als eine durch 
diesen Kindermord erfiillte Weissagung, angefiihrt (Matt. ii. 17, 18), welche sich 
urspriingliche auf etwas ganz Anderes, namlich die Wegfithrung der Judaer nach 
Babylon, bezog, und in welcher an etwas in ferner Zukunft Liegendes auf keine 
Weise gedacht war.” I. 292. 

*! Compare with Jer. xxxi. 15 seq. the history in xl 1. And this is expressed 
in Jonathan’s Targum or paraphrase of the prophetic paasage, which I will give 
side by side with the Hebrew text, distinguishing ita additions by Italics in the 
English translation, as in note 83 sup. 
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‘‘Thus saith the Lorp. A voice was heard in the high place of the world, the 
house of Israel weeping and lamenting after Jeremiah the Prophet, when Nebuzara- 
dan captain of the guard of lictors sent him from Ramath ; lamentation and weep- 
ing with bitterness ; Jerusalem weeping for her children ; refusing to be comforted 
for her children; because they were carried away captive.” Here we see that 
though Ramah ND" is in its place rendered not as a proper name, as in the Syriac 
and LXX versions, but as @ high place, like the Vulgate (‘‘ Vox in excelso audita 
est lamentationis, luctus, et fletus; Rachel plorantis filios suos, et nolentis conso- 
lari super eis, quia non sunt:”)—yet the proper name of Ramah is 
introduced in the true citation of the history from ch. xl. 1: while Rachel in the 
prophetic text is considered as mystically denoting the deaolated Jerusalem. 

Gen. xxxv. 17—20; xlviil. 7, and 1 Sam. x. 2, indicate the position of 
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that the consolation offered to her on account of her children’s 
exile, drs ove eioi (9)N ‘D) is, that they shall “come again 
from the land of the enemy,” and be “restored to their own 
border:” a promise connected apparently in the after verses, 
with similar hopes respecting her first-born Joseph, the father 
of Ephraim; whose previous more hopeless captivity should be 
terminated at some future time by his sharing with his brother 
Benjamin the blessings of restored Judah. 

Shall we then call this an application or accommodation of 
the Old Testament passage to things beyond its immediate 
visible occasion? There would be no need to scruple the term, 
if it were not meant to imply that this accommodation was 
arbitrary on the part of the Evangelist, or that the mind of 
the Spirit that spoke by Jeremiah does not most fully include 
this application. But thus meant, we are concerned to repu- 
diate the proposition ; and to appeal to the ample range of the 
prophecy itself as forbidding this restriction of its import. Since 
the restoration enlarged on from the 16th to the 26th verses 
has circumstances in it never realized at the return from Baby- 
lon; since in the 31st and following verses it stretches onward 
to a new covenant made with Israel and Judah, which should 
supersede even the Mosaic covenant of old,—a covenant that 
was to confer internal righteousness and the forgiveness of 
sins, and such as none claimed to establish with the nation, 
beside Him whose wonderful birth is understood to be implied 


Rachel’s tomb (of which a modern representative is shewn even to this day) with 
respect to Bethlehem Ephratah of Judah, to Bethel and Gibeah (of Saul) in Ben- 
jamin, and the border of the two tribes: while the relative ‘positions of all these 
towns with respect to each other, to Jerusalem (then Jebusite), and to Ramah of 
Benjamin, are indicated in Judg. iv. §; xix. 2, 9, 10, 13; Joshua xviii. 25; 1 Sam. 
xix. 18, 19. St Jerome; “Rama que est juxta Gabaa, in septimo lapide ab 
Hierosolymis sita.” This is of moment in the conception of the prophecy and of 
ita application. 
Compare Jer. xxxi. (which in the arrangement of the LXX. is ch. xxxviii.) 

18, 16, 17, and the whole of the following passage concerning Ephraim down to 
VV. 21, 22, 23, with the very accurate citation of the 15th verse in Matt. ii. (8. 

The mass of Christian as well as Jewish interpreters expound this prophecy as 
primarily respecting the Chaldean captivity, though involving higher and more 
remote events in ita after development. There are however some, as Nicolaus de 
Lyra, Cornelius a Lapide, Vatablus, and Junius, who contend that Jeremiah's 
sole object was to point the attention of the Jews of his time to the infant- 
massacre and its lamentation following, as the appointed sign of the coming 
kingdom of grave, which he announces in the subsequent parts of the chapter. 
(See Spanheim, Dub. Ev. Tom. u. p. 582 seq.) But the immediate context and 
the terms of vv. 16, 17 have suggested to the far greater number an interpretation 
more consonant to the prophetic method: of which we have a specimen in the 
Expositio Aurea in the next note but one, p. 327. 


826 The fulfilment of Rachel's woe and subsequent comfort 


in the 22d verse™; we think it most reasonable to believe that 
the distress of the 15th verse is not necessarily confined to the 
case of these deported captives of Benjamin, among whom the 
prophet of Anathoth had lived. And as the coming of the Great 
Deliverer is the principal end to which all prophecy is direct- 
ed,—the only procuring cause of those ampler blessings with 
the hope of which Jeremiah is throughout sustaining his suffer- 
ing countrymen, the people of God,—we hold that the afflic- 
tions which more immediately preceded Christ’s mediation and 
its results, those especially by which His first manifestation to 
mankind was signalized, lay entirely within the scope of the 
Divine Spirit in inditing these consolations. Rachel was not 
more stirred from her grave, near Bethlehem Ephrata, by the 
tearing of her children from their natal soil in the distant days 
of Jeremiah, than by the calamity which, at an age not much 
more distant, filled with sharper anguish all the mothers of 
Benjamin and of Judah in the immediate neighbourhood of 
her tomb: and the comfort for the earlier sorrow which, as 
representing the mother of Israel, she receives from the pro- 
phet, in the assurance that her children now lost should return 
to her bosom, (a promise personally fulfilled but to few, if any, 
of those exiles,) is applicable in a higher sense to the represen- 


*% DPD. Thomas Aquinas in Jer. xxxi. (21, 22, 23). ‘‘ Revertere: usquequo dis- 
solveris, filia raga? Hoc dicitur quantum ad illos qui absorpti delitiis Chaldmo- 
rum in terram promissionis reverti nolebant: qui recte propter mollitiem mulieres 
vocantur supra (tu autem fornicata es cum amatoribus multis ; tamen revertere ad 
me, dicit Dominus, c. iii. 1). Secundo ponitur revocationis ratio ex CHRISTI 
incarnatione, que omnes inducere debet ut a delitiis recedant. Quia crearit; quia, 
sola divina virtute agente, conceptio illa facta est. Famina, propter fragilis sexus 
conditionem, circumdedit in utero suo rirum CHRISTUM, ab initio conceptionis suse 
perfectum in sacientia et gratia. Unde ad terram in qua norum hoc evenire debet 
debetis properare. (Eph. iv. 24, Induite norum hominem qui secundum Deum vo- 
catus est in justitia et sanctitate veritatis. Zach. vi. 12, Ecce Vir, Oriens nomen 
ejus, et edificabit templum Domino.) To this view of Jer. xxxi. 22, in relation to 
the return from Babel to the mountain of God’s holiness in vv. 21, 23, we may 
add the citation of it in the same Expos. Aurca in Es, vii. 14: ‘“Nomen ejus 
EMANUEL, quod et interpretatur, Nobiscum Deus, Matt. i....Et hoc totum nullum 
simile habet in aliis, quia novum est: Hieremias xxxi. Creavit Deus novum super 
terram: mulier, vel foemina, circumdabit virum.” There is a signal consent of 
antiquity in understanding this verse of our present prophecy as Thomas thus 
twice expounds it, viz. of the miraculous conception. Though Calvin says he 
approves not this interpretation, and Grotius and Junius put it aside, and Blayney 
rejects it, it is not so treated universally by Protestants: Zuingle, Bugenhage, 
and (icolampadius, adhere to it; and the learned Lutheran commentator, Abra- 
ham Calovius, ably defends it. The circumstance that the miraculous conception 
was at Nazareth, in the territory of the ten tribes, while the parturition was in the 
close vicinity of Rachel’s tomb not far from Ramah, connects this mystery on the 
one hand with the expostulation to outcast Ephraim in vv. 18—21 just before, and 
on the other with the case of Benjamin that preceded in vv. 15—17. 
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tative mother with respect to children taken out of this world 
by tyrannic power, but for whom a redemption from death and 
the grave, a return from worse chains than those of Babylon, 
had been purchased by the Saviour on whose account they 
died®, By the exegesis which recognizes nothing beyond 
human authorship in the consignation of these Divine oracles, 
such inclusion of remote particulars under the same category 
will be pronounced uncritical, or even absurd. But it will not, 
I trust, so appear to those who reverently mark the progress of 
the Divine economy, and the development of the mystery of 
redemption. There are other matters necessary to the right 
understanding of sacred prophecies beside the bare rules (which 
no sane man despises) of grammatical interpretation. 

The other not dissimilar instance, in which the objection of 
Strauss and of Ant. Collins was urged of old by the Emperor 
Julian against the Evangelist, is his citation of Hosea con- 
cerning God calling his son Israel out of Egypt, as verified by 
the return of the infant Jesus from his exile there on Herod’s 
death®*, There is no need to refer to Num. xxiv. 8, which 


% It is through the image of captivity and refurn, that that great idea, the 
final object of all prophecy, is here reached. In the above-cited commentary of 
the great schoolman, he supposes that Jeremiah may have respect even to the 
Roman captivity that followed the Bethlehemitic massacre, as continuing to excite 
Rachel’s tears from her grave at Ephrata by circumstances resembling those of 
his contemporaries at Ramah. “ Inducit matris fletum, Rachel que fuit mater 
Joseph plorantis destructionem filioruam suorum. Figurative loquitur: sed hoc 
dicitur hyperbolice, in parentes mortuos tristitiam redundare de filiorum adversi- 
tate: vel quia in Romana captivitate juxta sepulchrum Rachelis Judai capti 
ducti sunt et venundati; vel quia figurative dicitur plorare pueros juxta se occisos, 
cum ipsa juxta Bethleem sepulta sit, sicut habetur Gen. xxxv.” D. Thoma» £z- 


positio Aurea tn Jerem. xxxi. (v. 16). This idea of the selling of the prostrate 


Jews at Rachel’s tomb by the victorious legions of Titus is a current one among 
the Talmudists, and by them applied, as by Thomas, to the explication of the 
present prophecy. So the Bereshit Rabba as quoted by Voisin in Pug. Fid. p. 155: 
spy) ia ney xox mops a Sm nx aap spy woe me np 
pom>y nepso xnnw > py map (D> ow nay nepny nydinw 
‘3 DW Ap ANS NT NIT BOM =“ What was the intent of our father 
Jacob when he buried Rachel in the way of Ephrata? Because our father Jacob 
foresaw that the captive posterities were about to passes that way: therefore he 
buried her there that she might entreat the Divine mercies for them. And this is 
what is written, A voice was heard in Ramah, &o.” Also in the Zohar on Gen. 
XXXV. 20, it is said that Rachel’s tomb was fixed there, in order that the Jews on 
their return from captivity might pray for her soul, aa she for them when they 
were carried away. See Schoettgen, Hore Heb. Tom. I. p. 498. 

Matt. ii. 15: Wa rrnpwlg 7d pnb Uwd rod Kuplou dia rob xpogjrov dé- 
‘yooros “ Alytwrov éxdd\eca Top vidy Move iE bh 

e following is the original passage thus quoted, Hosea xi. 1, with its prin- 

cipal versions; the first two of which, the Targum of Jonathan and the Lx, 
vary from the above and from the original by giving sons in the plural. 


828 3S. Matthew truly cites Hosea from the Hebrew. 


several ancients, in consequence apparently of the LXX ver- 
sion exhibiting the passage of Hosea differently, have supposed 
to be the place cited : for St Matthew quotes that Prophet truly 
according to the Hebrew original. And even if the improbable 
supposition were admitted, that Balaam and not Hosea was the 
prophet thus appealed to, the question now before us of the 
legitimateness of application will remain precisely the same*. 
Still less need we refer to other places in the prophetic books of 
the Old Testament; which, purely to evade the difficulty of that 
question, some moderns have severally assumed, with no ade- 
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Voie. Quia puer Israel, et dilexi eum, 
et ex Atgypto vocavi filium meum. 


%” PD. Hieronym. in Matth. c. 11. “Ut adimpleatur quod dictum est a Domino 
per Prophetam dicentem; Ex 4oeyrro vocart Fitivm MECM, Respondeant qui 
ebreorum voluminum denegant veritatem, ubi hoc in Septuaginta legatur Inter- 
pretibua? Quod cum non invenerint, nos eis dicimus in Osee Propheta scriptam ; 
sicut et exemplaria probare possunt qu nuper edidimus. Possumus autem locum 
istum et aliter conciliare propter contentiosos, quorum consuetudinem Paulus 
Apostolus (1 Cor. xi. 16) habere se denegat et ecclesiam Christi, et testimonium 
proferre ex Numeris, dicente Balaam, Drvus EX A‘GYPTO VOCAVIT EUM: GLORIA 
EJUS SICUT UNICORNIS.” 

These contentious admirers of the LXX, who would take no other version of 
Osee than the old Italic one made from the Greek, “ Quta parvulus Israel et ego 
dilexi eum, et ex Aigypto rocavi eos” (instead of filios ejus), and who therefore 
required to be referred to Num. xxiv. 8, are somewhat graphically described by 
the same Jerome, whose Hebrew labours provoked their vehement opposition, in 
his commentary on the corresponding place of the Prophet: (in which he denies 
that Balaam’s prophecy, or any other than Hosea’s, can be intended). ‘‘ Pro eo 
quod nos diximus, Ex &gypto vocart fltum meum, LXX transtulerunt Ex Bgypto 
vocari filios ejus, quod in Hebrwo non habetur: nullique dubium est, Mattheum 
de hoc loco sumsiase testimonium juxta Hebraicam veritatem. Ergo qui detrahunt 
nostre translationi videant Scripturam de qua Evangelista hoc testimonium sum- 
serit, et interpretatus est de Domino Salvatore, quando de Aigypto reductus est in 
terram Israel: et cum invenire non quiverint, desinant rugare frontem, adducere 
supercilium, crispare nares, digitis concrepare.” (!) A curious specimen of the 
manner in which questions of Biblical criticism were discussed by many in that 
age! D. Hieron. Opp. Tom. VI. p. 123, et VII. p. 15. 

In the Ecloge Prophetice of Eusebius, recently published by Dean Gaisford, 
Oxon. 1842, the prophecy of Balaam, Num. xxiv. 8, is referred to in pp. 46, 47, 
48, as fulfilled in our Lord’s going into Egypt and returning thence like his pro- 
genitor, and as cited by St Matthew as well as the later prophecy, rAnpouuérys rfjs 
re viv xal rijs év ’Qoné xara 7d ‘EBpaixdy xal rhv "Axvdou épunvelay xpopnrelas 
gacKovons, ‘EE Alyéwrou éxdkeca TON ‘TION MOY.” And this prophecy of 
Osee is accordingly discussed by him largely with that view in its place, p. 112 
Req. 
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quate warrant from identity either of words or sense, to be the 
place here meant. 

To meet the difficulty of this citation we make two leading 
observations. (1) That the vioGecia, or adoption of Israel as the 
son of God above all other families of the earth, has in the Abra- 
hamic promise, the original charter of the nation, a special refer- 
ence to the One Seed, which is Christ™. (2) That it is in the 
Exodus from Egypt that we find the first authoritative designa- 
tion of Israel in this character of the “ first-born of God.” Thus 
by Divine prescription is it announced to Pharaoh as the reason 
why the people should be suffered to depart for His service, and 
why, if this were refused, the life of the oppressor’s first-born 
should be exacted as a penalty’. Thus again is it expressed in 
type to the adopted race themselves, when as the prescribed 
consequence of the great redemption which had rescued them 
from the fate of the Egyptian first-born, and procured their exit 
from the house of bondage, it was ordained that every male that 
openeth the womb, every first-born of man and beast, should be 
counted specially holy to the Lorp', And while the Paschal 
solemnity and other legal institutions kept perpetually before 
the adopted seed the wondrous call of God’s first-born Israel 
out of Egypt, the prophets, with ever-increasing distinctness, re- 
minded them of the original promise; declaring also that the 
days of the coming seed of Abraham should be signalized by a 
redemption and a covenant of life, of which the blessings and 
the covenant of the earlier deliverance contained but the inferior 
shadow!, As it is then a principle of Christian theology, that 
the fathers of Israel in their Exodus through the opening waters, 
the -Angel of the Divine Presence preceding and encompassing 
them, bore the image of the whole Church under Christ the 


% Thus Whiston would allege Isaiah xli. 8, 9, and even alter the toxt to suit 
the Evangelic citation: Jac. Alting, with less presumption, but not more truth, 
Jer. xxxi. 9; of which he imagines the sense, though not the words, to be cited 
by St Matthew. But the terms 7d pnOe& 314 rod xpogijrov, Aéyovros—no Sri inter- 
vening between this and the prophetic sentence referred to,-can mean assuredly 
no leas than a strictly literal citation, such as we have here of Hosea, (See Dey- 
ling, Obss. Sacra, Tum. Iv. p. 769.) 

% So reasons St Paul, Gal. iii. 16, and again ch. iv. &c. &o. 

100 Exod. iv. 22, 23. ‘* Thus saith the Lorn, Jsrael is my son, even my FIRST- 
poan, And I say unto thee, Let my son go that he may serve me: and tf thou 
refuse to let him go, behold, I will slay THY SON, even THY FIRST-BORN.” 

101 Exod. xii. 12, 13, 14, 29, 31; Xxili. 2, 3; xxii. 39; xxxiv. 18, 19, 20. 
Num. iii. 12, 13; viii. 16, 17, 18. Luke ii. 22, 23. 

103 Pg, Ixxviii; Jer. xxxi, 3t1—34. Ezek. xx. 5—42. Haggai ii. 5—9, &e. 
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Head in its passage from the world of sin and death to immor- 
tality,—and as it is the previous passage of the Incarnate Son 
that ensures that of his mystical body, collectively and indivi- 
dually,—we have in this consideration a guide to the present use 
of Hosea’s prophecy. It pleased the Father, in preparing that 
work of mediation which should bring many sons to glory, that 
the Captain of their Salvation, the Only-begotten Son, should be 
led in his earliest years literally to Egypt: that he should there 
sojourn, while his life was threatened in Palestine, and thence 
go forth when the time arrived for resuming in Israel his nur- 
ture under the Law for man’s redemption: even as it had been 
ordered of old that the infant Israel should be led thither “ to 
preserve life” from the famine that ravaged Canaan, and thence 
depart in the newly-formed character of a nation divinely go- 
verned, to keep the Lorp’s statutes in the good land of promise, 
and to be his witnesses in the world till the day of the actual 
redemption'®, The prophecy which tells immediately on the 
earlier event is therefore applicable, in the larger mind of the 
Spirit, to the later one. The same love to the ungrateful peo- 
ple commemorated in Hosea in that chapter, which was mani- 
fested in calling forth the representative first-born to be the 
model of nations, received a far grander and more perfect deve- 
lopment, when He for whose sake alone Israel was made a pe- 
culiar people, the only Son of God, went forth from his exile to 
run his course of immaculate righteousness; thus to hasten that 


» 


108 Compare Matt. ii. 13—21, with Gen. xlv. 5—11; xlvi. 2, 3, 4; 1. 20, 243 
Exod. xii. xiii. xiv. xv. 

The catholic interpretation of the citation of Hosea by St Matthew makes 
Israel and the promised Seed to stand in the place of type and antitype, the latter 
the full development of what the other was in germ; pyrés, as Eusebius says, 
when Joseph in this instance brought the infant Jesus from the literal Egypt, 
Kara didvoway 8é, darnvixa ex ris vonris Alyéwrov xal trav ry8e rorwy evi rods 
ouparods, dua ANauBdowy atrdvy é Ilarhp witynrer. clog. Prophet. pp. 47, 48, ed. 

aisford. 

But another interpretation has been ingeniously devised, which, instead of thus 
assimilating Israel as the representative first-born to the only-begotten Son, con- 
trasis him. This is done by giving the conjunction 3 in Hosea the force of 
although: and interpreting “Yj to mean not simply sats or yprcios, as the ancients 
took it; but either weak and imprudent, with Andrew Rivet, or, with Deyling, 
petulant and stubborn. Thus the sense of Hos. xi. 1, will be: ‘‘ Although Israel 
was an impotent and wayward child, yet I loved him: and (in order to effect my 
purposes of mercy towards him) I brought my Son (i.e. my only Son Jesus Christ, 
his Redeemer and the Redeemer of all) out of Egypt.” But who does not see that 
this is too elaborate a meaning to consist with the structure of this sentence: and 
that to make this not an identification, but a distinction and separation of the TY2 


and the ‘32 in the two parallel clauses, is unhebraic and inadmissible f 
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further consummation which this prophet declares, the spoiling 
of death and Hades!, and destruction of the empire of idolatry 
and sin in the world. 

It is not to the conviction of unbelievers that these con- 
siderations are directed. Those by whom the credentials of in- 
spiration are disregarded will naturally view this characteristic 
method of the Divine oracles with contempt, and even as a jus- 
tification of their previous incredulity. The place which these 
considerations hold in the argument with objectors like Strauss 
is this only; to prove that they are simply begging the question, 
when they treat the prophecies as merely human writings, and, 
applying the rules of criticism not only to the language of the 
document, where they are truly applicable, but to the supposed 
mind of the writer as the sole measure of its import, they de- 
nounce every application as false and gratuitous, when it lies 
beyond the primary or immediate occasion. There is doubtless 
a, difference among Christians as to the readiness to expect or to 
admit applications of this nature: but as there is no true Chris- 
tian who does not receive them without question when the 
Spirit of God in the New Testament has given this index to the 
fulness of His meaning in the Old, so is there none who, with 
the very largest idea of the warrant thus given to the general 
principle, as extending far beyond those particular instances, 
will esteem himself justified in merely consulting his individual 
fancy for its pursuit in detail. Now it was not to Gentiles, unac- 
quainted with the ancient Prophets, as the apostate Emperor!® 


104 Hos, xiii. 14, quoted by St Paul, 1 Cor. xv. 55. 

106 Hieronymus tn Osee ai. ‘‘Hunc locum in septimo volumine Julianus Au- 
gustus quod adversum nos, id est, Christianos evomuit, calumniatur, et dicit: Quod 
de Israel scriptum est, Mattheus Evangelista ad Christum transtulit, ut simplicitats 
eorum qui de Gentibus crediderunt, illuderet. Cui nos breviter respondemus: pri- 
mum Mattheum Evangelium Hebreis literis edidisse, quod non poterant legere 
nisi hi qui ex Hebreis erant. Ergo non propterea fecit ut illuderet Ethnicis. Sin 
autem Hebreis illudere voluit, aut stultus aut imperitus fuit; stultus, si apertum 
finxit mendacium ; imperitus, si non intellexit de quo hxc dicerentur. Stultitiam 
ipsum volumen excusat, quod prudenter ordinateque compositum est: imperitum 
non possumus dicere, quem ex aliis testimoniis Scripturarum scientiam Legis ha- 
buisse cognoscimus. Superest ut illud dicamus, quod ea qu rumixds preecedunt 
in aliis, juxta veritatem et adimpletionem referantur ad Christum: quod Aposto- 
lum in duobus montibus Sina et Sion, et in Sara et Agar, fecisse cognovimus. 
(Gal. iv. 24.) Neque enim non est Sina mons et non est Sion; non fuit Sara et 
non fuit Agar; quia hec Apostolus Paulus ad duo retulit testamenta. Sic igitur 
hoe quod scriptum est, Parvulus Israel, et dilexi eum; et ex Aigypto vocavi filium 
meum, dicitur quidem de populo Israel qui vocatur ex Atgypto, qui diligitur, qui 
eo tempore post errorem idololatrize quasi infans et parvulus est vocatus; sed per- 
fecte refertur ad Christum.” Comment. in Osee, Fin, III, cap. 10; Hieronymi 
Opp. Tom. VI. pp. 123—4. ed. Vallars. 
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pretended, that St Matthew addressed this alleged misquotation, 
but to Hebrew Christians well versed in them; and who, while 
they could not easily be misled into the belief that what was 
said of Israel was not meant of them at all, but of the Christ 
only, were as little disposed to view with suspicion the inter- 
pretation that included both, and made the latter the full com- 
plement of the former. That disposition, whether seen in Greek 
sophists, in the school of Theodore of Mopsuestia among ancient 
Christians, or in recent schools whether Calvinistic or rational- 
istic among ourselves, was the result of an intellectual training 
widely different from theirs. To them it would be not merely 
@ pious comparison, but an actual confirmation of their faith in 
Jesus as the Christ, to observe how in this instance He answered 
the type of God’s first-born Israel of old; to observe that, as the 
infancy of the Israelitic nation was cradled in that idolatrous 
region to which hard necessity had induced their migration, so 
it was with the promised seed, the hope and Saviour of all the 
rest; and that the place of the patriarch Joseph, as preceding, 


To the same effect reasons Chrysostom in his 8th Homily on St Matthew, 
though his method and illustrations differ, being directed, not against the infidel 
Cesar, but Jewish objectors: El d¢ repl rijs rpopyrelas dugiBddrAdcev *Lovdata dé- 
vyowres, TO ‘* &E Alytwrou éxdd\eca Tov vidy pou” ex’ airaw elpjoOa, efroyuer dy rpds 
avrovs, Sri kal oSros xpoprrelas vbuos, Td WoAAa wodAdues AéyerOar per ex’ Drww, 
wAnpodcbar 52 ep’ érdpwr, oloy rd éwi roi Zupewy cal Acut elpnudvor dorl “ Siaueprw 
yap atrovs, dnals, év laxwB ral dkiacwepd avrods dy Iapayr:” xalrovye ove éx’ adray 
rovro yéyovev, GAN él raw exydvwv. Kalrd éwl rod Xavady 32 rapa rot Nwe NexGer, 
els rods TaSawvlras rods éxydvous rol Xavady ¢té8y° xal rd ext rod ‘laxwB8 ovrws 
Boe ris dy cupBdy. al yap evrAoyla: éxetwa: al Adyoucas, “‘ylvou xpos Tot ddeApot 
cou, xal xpocxuynodrwody ce ol viol rod rarpés cov,” obx éx abrot rédos Exxov (xas 
yap, rot Sedocxéros xal rpéuowros, xal pupidacs adrg@ wpooxuvovwros ;) AN éxl rar 
exybvuw ray abrod. 5 3) Kal évravia efro: ris Gy. Tihs yap ddnOécrepor vids Geov 
AexGeln” 6b pboxy epooxuvay, cal rp Beehpeywp Tedrovpmevos, Kal rods viods Giww Tots 
Sarnovlas ; 4b pice vids, kal Tov yeyerryxéra Tima; Sore el wh wapeyévero ovros, 
ovx ay } xpopnrela rédos AAaBe 7d xpoojxov. (S. Chrys. in Matt. Hom. riii.) These 
truly Christian hermeneutics of Chrysostom are strongly contrasted with the neo- 
Judaism of his heretical master Theodore of Mopsuestia, who, in his Commentary 
on Osee, recently published from Vatican MSS., treats of this text according to 
the LXX version perexdd\eca rd rexvd atroi, without any allusion either to 
Aquila’s correction of this version according to the Hebrew text, or to St Mat- 
thew’s citation, and expounds it accordingly of the infant Israel, without any 
reference whatever to Christ. (Theodor. Mopsuest. in Osee, cap. xi. in A. Maii 
Script. Vett. Nov. Collect, Tom. Vt. p. 39.) 

On the other hand, the historical Eusebius, in his already cited Ecloge Pro- 
phetice, p. 112 seq. defends the Evangelist’s citation by arguing that Christ is 
principally intended by the Prophet, because the preceding verse, x. 15, which he 
quotes in Aquila’s literal version from the Hebrew év dp0py xarecwwri@n Baccdeds 


"Iopagr, (ONDE? 721) TNT) OT] TNwD), then alone received its complete ac- 
complishment, when at the very dawning of Gospel light on the world, the Jewish 
state and kingdom was finally extinguished by the Romans (the type of the ruth- 
less conqueror Salman or Salmaneser, as adduced in the verse next preceding, 
having also ite fullest realization in the last sacking of Jerusalem). 
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sustaining and protecting the representative Son in this exile, of 
which, in the midst of his Egyptian prosperity he still faithfully 
expected the termination, was supplied with respect to the true 
First-born, in more than one important particular, by an hum- 
bler but yet more divinely honoured Joseph, the spouse of the 
Virgin Mother! There was to these Hebrew believers an am- 
ple significancy in the tva wAnpwO7 76 pnOév", that little needed 
the apologetic terms which we in our present times are com- 
pelled to put forth for it, For the principle of combining Israel 
and the Christ did not begin with the actual Gospel; neither, 
even after that era, was it restricted to the true believers among 
Jews. It is constantly seen in the Rabbinical schools, and held 
its place there even after the more rationalizing spirit of Mai- 
monides and the great Rabbies at or since his time had removed 
many of the old canons of interpretation that had looked too 
favourably to the Christian cause. Thus in the 80th Psalm, the 
vine taken out of Egypt, planted by God’s right hand and made 
so strong for Himself, while understood primarily of the people 
of Israel, was in its fullest import explained of the Anointed Son 
of David: “either Israel or the Messiah” is the exposition of 
Aben Ezra. And the most ancient and venerated authorities of 
the Jews connect in this matter that Psalm with the present 
chapter of Hosea: the Branch, viz. the Son of Man, brought out 
from Egypt in the former, being plainly identical with the Son 
of God, thus called, in the latter, 


106 Gen. xlv. 7; Exod. i. 8 (Pealm cv. 17—24; Actes vii. g—19), compared 
with Matt. ii. 14, 15. 

10” Not twd roi xpodtrov, as we should carefully observe, but dd ro Kuplov 
dca rod wpogyrou, A€yorros x.7.X. 

108 Ps, Ixxx., which in its 15th and 17th verses should be compared with Ps. 
Ixxxix. 21 seq. (relating primarily to David and his royal line, but in its only 
complete bearing to the Eternal King thence proceeding), begins that strain with 
the reminiscence of the Exodus ; from which the strength of Israel is there de- 
duced, aa it is in the prophecy of Balaam, Num. xxiv. 8, 9. 

The commentary of Aben Ezra referred to, on the 15th verse of that Psalm, 
justifying from the mouth of a most unchristian Rabbi the canons of interpretation 

id down by Chrysostom and Jerome in note 105 eup., is expressed in these terms 


mvp in Sew by xin Swoom dwn JIT 13D" YO) WS 13 13 END 
‘‘The explication is, that the Vineyard which His right hand hath planted, is 
said allegorically; and the reference of the allegory is either to IskAEL or to 
Curist.” Aben Ezra in Ps. lerx., apud Voisin nott. in Raym. Martin. Pug. Fid. 
p- 155, ed. Carpzov. And this should be compared with another citation of Voisin 
Just preceding this, from the Shemoth Rabba, expressly identifying the vine brought 
out of Egypt in the Psalm with the Son brought out thence in Hosea, and alleging 
the Midrash of Rabbi Tanchuma Bar Aba as authority for this. 

Perhaps also we may find another Rabbinical testimony, though not quite so 
explicit as the above, to the Messianic bearing of Hos. xi. 1, in a passage which 
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We now come to the last citation of prophecy, and in one 
respect the most difficult of any, because, unlike all the rest, it 
has no text of the Ancient Scripture in which its terms are lite- 
rally contained: I mean that concluding verse. of the second 
chapter, where it is said that Joseph, in proceeding to Galilee 
and fixing the dwelling of the Christ and his mother at Naza- 
reth, fulfilled “what was spoken by the prophets, that he should 
be called a Nazarene,” 6rt Nalwpaios x\nOyncerat. The circum- 
stance that none of the prophets exhibit this proposition (“quod 
omnes querunt KEcclesiastici, nec tamen inveniunt ubi scriptum 
est,” says Jerome,) induced St Chrysostom, and after him Euthy- 
mius and Theophylact, to express their opinion, that the asser- 
tion in question belongs to no extant book of the Old Testament, 
but to some canonical prophecy now lost!®, This supposition, 


Schoettgen tn foc. quotes from the great Cabbalistic book the Zohar,—where “33 
the term translated r#xrios or wats by the Alexandrines, is connected with the idea 
of strength and boldness, and represented as involving in it the mystery of the 
name of the Metatron. (See Appendix E, On the Captain of the Lord’s Host in 
Joshua.) 

109 After remarking from St Luke that Joseph and Mary’s journey from Juda to 
Nazareth was but the return to their own home which they had left for the census, 
Chrysostom says: Ard 8) rovro xal 6 Ayyedos avrods Aotwoy dvaravwr drodidwot TH 
olxia’ xal obS¢ rotro dwAds, G\Xd Kal avrd pera rpogdnrelas: “Wa rrnpwO9” yap, 
gnot, “7d pybey brd trav wpopyrav Sri Nafwpatos xrAnOjoera.” (We may observe 
the inexactness of a memorial citation in this a for drws, and bwé for dd.) Kat 
roves mpopyrys Tobro elwe; Mh weprepydfov, unde worumpaypsve. Ilo\Ad yap Twr 
wpopyrikay yddscra: BiBlwy xal ravra éx rijs loroplas rwy Tlaparerropévew Boe 
ris dv. ‘Pa@upos ydp Svres, cat eis dodBecay owvexiis duwixrovres, ra pev hoblecap 
ard\r\vc Oa, ra Sé avrol Karéxaoy xal xaréxowrov. Kal 7rd pev ‘lepeulas duryeras, 
To 82 6 rip rerdpryny aurrifels Trur Bacthauwy, Aéyww pera wordy xpdvov pbrus Td 
Aevrepovéuiow eiphodat xaropwpvypévorp wou xal fdarpévcy. El &é ovx brros Bap- 
Bdpov olrw ra Birla wpovdwxay, ToANG paGdAdow Tay BapBdpwr éwerObvruw. (Hom. 
tz. in Matt. Tom. I. p. 117. ed. Cantab.) This opinion, with its grounds from the 
lost books quoted in the Chronicles, the finding of the sacred volume of the law in 
Josiah’s reign, and the negligence of the Jews even before the irruption of the 
Chaldzan barbarians, is thus compendiously exhibited by Euthymius Zigabenus tn 
Matt. ii. 23:—‘ What prophets have said this? Seek not, for you will not find : 
since many of the prophetical books have been lost; some in the captivities, others 
through the Jews’ neglect, others through their malice.” (Kal moto xpopiras 
tobro elwov; wh (nrhoys, ovx edpjoas ydp' Sudre roddd ray wpopyrixay PiBrlovr 
dwwAovro, TA per ey Tals alxpadrwolas, ra de eal df duedelas rev ‘EBpalwy, rwd de 
cal éx xaxovpylas.) That ungrateful contempt or abuse of the Scriptures should 
be punished with the loss that in the way of natural consequence might flow from 
it, even to the whole existing Church of God, is a process too consistent with the 
ordinary course of Divine judgment to admit of the supposition being refuted on 
the mere ground of antecedent improbability ; which has been attempted by some 
advocates of the inamissibility of the inspired Word, against this opinion of Chry- 
sostom and his Greek followers. But, notwithstanding this and the more solid 
arguments that can be produced against this opinion, it has found several de- 
fenders among Protestants, as Musculus, Olearius, Wolfius (Curae Theologice, in V. 
et N. T.), and Whiston. Calovius even inclined to the opinion that the use of the 
word pn0év, spoken, rather than written, in this citation, implies a merely oral 
prophecy that was never’in the Canon: an opinion which Deyling (Obss. Sacr. L. 197) 
thinks worse than the other. Better arguments, however, than the advantage 
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though its zealous modern opponents have not succeeded on any 
a priort grounds in proving it either impossible, or unworthy of 
the Almighty to permit, is however one which nothing short of 
necessity should lead us to adopt, even with such respected 
authority preceding us: when we consider the great internal 
improbability of such a loss, at least after the return of the Jews 
from Babylon; and the strong positive evidence we possess that 
what books were in the canon of the Old Testament in the time 
of St Matthew and the rest of the Apostles are no other than 
what we have at present. 

No such necessity can be justly pleaded here. The circum- 
stance that this prophetic assertion is not quoted like all the 
rest, as spoken “by the prophet,” but “by the prophets,” is suf- 
ficient to indicate that it is not in any particular passage of 
those sacred writings, but in the concurrent sense of several, 
that we may find the proposition which was verified by our 
Lord’s proceeding to Nazareth; viz. either the direct proposition 
that he should be known as an inhabitant of that Galilean 
town, or that some name or title which belonged to Him as the 
Christ should be secured to Him by that habitation. Now on 
this subject there is a remarkable accordance of those who were 
most likely both to know what was the Scripture intended, and 
to appreciate the force of the application; I mean the early 
Hebrew believers. They found the cited proposition in those 
places of Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Zechariah, as well as the Psalms, 
which announced the Messiah as the future flourishing Branch of 
the stock of David, but most particularly in that of Is. xi. 1, where 
this Branch is termed W¥3 [Neser], the word from which the 
name of the city Nazareth F¥I is derived. The predominance 
of this opinion among the eruditi Hebrworwm®, as S. Jerome 
which would be afforded to Roman pretences by the admission, are produced by 
him, by Spanheim, and, above all, by Casaubon, Fzercit. VII. num. 2, to shew the 
actual care that the Hebrews took of their Canon, and that St Matthew here 
appeals to our existent Old Testament scriptures. 

110 Hieronymus in Es, x1. 1: ‘‘ Ilud quod in Evangelio Matthzi omnes qua- 
rant Ecclesiastici nec tamen inveniunt ubi scriptum sit, Quoniam Nazareus voca- 
bituf®, eraditi Hebreeorum de hoc loco assumptum putant. Sed sciendum, quod 
hic NESER (1¥$3) per sade (j’) literam scribitur, cajus proprietatem et sonum inter z 
et s Latinus sermo non exprimit: eat enim stridulus, et strictis dentibus vix lingure 
impressione profertur: ex qua etiam Son urbs scribitur. Porro Naearei quos 

sanctificatos, S us separatos transtulerunt, per zain (3) semper scri- 
bitur elementum. Super hunc igitur florem, qui de trunco et radice Jesse per 
Mariam Virginem repente consurgu, requiescet Spiritus Domini: quia in ipso com- 
placuit omnem plenitudinem divinitatis habitare corporaliter (Coloss. ii. 9), nequa- 
quam per partes, ut in ceteris sanctis: sed juxta Evangelium quod Hebreeo ser- 
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calls them, is attested as matter of fact not only by their bre- 
thren in the faith, but by their bitter enemies, the unbelieving 
Jews; who state this prophecy of Isaiah’s eleventh chapter to 
have been in the Christians’ opinion fulfilled in the Nazarene as 
such. For these men, while assailing zealously the truth of its 
fulfilment in our Lord, and contending for its verification in a 
yet future Christ, do not ordinarily insert, amidst their reasons, 
that Jesus was called “S¥13 for another cause than this, viz. from 
the known fact of his coming from Nazareth: while in the viru- 
lence with which they conduct the argument they show their 
sense of the importance of this allegation to the Christian 
cause !1, 


mone conscriptum legunt Nazareni: descendit super cum omnis fons Spiritus Sancti.” 
(D. Hieron. Opp. Tom. Iv. p. 155). An important part of this passage refers to 
another interpretation, to be noticed hereafter. 

In the Epistle of Jerome's two friends, the holy widow Paula and her daughter 
Eustochium, to Marcella, inviting her to come from Rome to them at Bethlehem, 
and join them in a pilgrimage to Palestine, the Galilean circuit is thus introduced : 
‘‘Tbimus ad Nazareth: et juxta interpretationem nominis ejus, FLOREM videbimus 
Galilee. Haud procul inde cernetur Cana, &c. &.” (Epistola zlvi. in D, Hieron. 
Opp. Tom. I. p. 207.) 

This interpretation of Nazareth, as containing the “‘ florem Galilee,” i.e. the 
"1¥9, or budding Branch, of the root of Jesse, has descended from the ancient 
Hebrew Church to be that of the Western Church generally. Beside the chief 
ecclesiastical commentators from St Jerome to Alphonsus Tostatus, it has the 

reatest names of modern criticism in its favour. Casaubon is here agreed with 
ronius, the object of his generally unsparing criticism. ‘The interpretation is 
illustrated and defended severally by Osiander, Bullinger, Parwus, Lud. de Dien, 
Schindler, Surenhusius, Jac. Alting, Deyling, and many others: as it is also by 
our Bishop Kidder, in his Demonstration of the Messias. 

111 Rabbi Lipman, a most bitter enemy of Christianity (as is proved by his 
blasphemous work, the Vissachon, published in Wagenseil’s Tela /gnea Satane), 
thus writes in a commentary on Isaiah xi. 1, the passage on which we have just 


heard the testimony of St Jerome. “¥vn Sy wan oi bw. Arm o3 


sew wy ow need mean AD wean) ROOT MMawoDY DONS 
dy xian Ney oD oy21 Me ped Do OWN: DOy Dd TOW 
pydan o'ppan omby2 w'ny 933 Nyppo) OP) NNN MIN pr DDN 
ADIND ASTIN Mwen Jbp3s map nemen mnie dow yaad ose 
ry mwp xa xdw maw “In this place also the Nazarenes (or Christians) 


have stumbled, and expounded it as relating to the Nazarene (Jesus Christ), say- 
ing that he came from the family of David: and they adduce as a proof the con- 
cluding part of this paragraph (v. 10), where mention is again made of the root of 
Jesse, which shall stand as an ensign of the Gentile nations: expounding this ensign 
or banner to mean an attesting sign®, and the Branch NESER to mean the Naza- 
rene. But inasmuch as they handle one sign, and that perversely, and as by a 

rtion of our people these verses, though clear in themselves, are not understood, 

deem it necessary to explain that the whole of this paragraph (of Isaiah) is 
ind:ed spoken of the King Messiah: but I shall on the contrary evince from the 


* This accusation of the Christians, as misinterpreting D3 verillwm, probably arises from 
Lipman himself not understanding the ambiguous ratin word signum, as Mr Uxlee remarks, 
(On the Trinity] p. 344. 


Erroneous Opinion that Christ was to be called a Nazarite. 337 


Against an interpretation of such well-attested authority it 
is true that not a few learned men, including some principal 
leaders of the Protestant Reformation, have sought to revive 
the opinion confuted by St Jerome™, which the sound rather 
than the sense suggested to those ancient Christians who were 
ignorant of the Hebrew language, but were anxious to find a 
place answering to St Matthew's citation. The opinion I mean 
1s, that the passages referred to are those in the historical books 
of the Old Testament, where of Samson and of Samuel, sup- 
posed types of the Christ, it is said severally that they should 
be Nazarites, i.e. bound by particular vows to God to be un- 
shorn and observe rigid abstemiousness all their lives". But 


very midst of the passage (so understood) that the Messiah is not come yet.” 
Then, after arguing this on the ground that the grand pacification of v. 6—10 has 
never been accomplished by our Christ: also that the guidance of the Messiah by 
the Spirit of God in the 2nd and following verses is inconsistent with our assertion 
of Him as Very God; that no such ensign was ever displayed by Jesus of Naza- 
reth, much less any such gathering of the exiles of Israel, and drying up the 
mouths of the Egyptian sea for their passage, as we read of in vv. 10—16, the 
anti-Christian writer proceeds: ‘‘ Moreover, these expositors, explaining the 
Branch NEsER to mean the Nazarene, have made a rod for their own backs, seein 

that it is afterwards written (xiv. 19): Thou art cast out of thy grave like an abomi- 
nable Brancy (Neser): and how will they expound this of their God? Again, I 
have already made it clear, on the first division of Genesis, ch. viii., that if they 
choose to maintain that the Nazarene came from the lin of David, they are 
then obliged to confess that Joseph was his father.” I¥) 1W"'D D'V"BD WM) 


¥33 Ppp nodwn nny ainsw JIOHID DOy by Som yD ned 
MYND ALNHS oneyp I9Dw Ty) OMmbs Sy nr wp VN) ayn 
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PAN NIM FDNY This passage (for the knowledge of which I am indebted to 


Mr Oxlee’s work on the Trinity and Incarnation, Vol. 11. pp. 337, 8, where it may 
be seen at length) is quoted here, not so much for the Jewish mode of reasoning 
exemplified in it, though that is remarkable on several accounts, as for the testi- 
mony borne by the author to the old Christian argument from Is. xi. 1, and his 
own evident recognition of significancy and cogency in that argument; which he 
meets only by a reviling application, as irrelevant as it is indecent and impious. 

112 Luther (on Numb. vi. 2), Bucer and Calvin ; also the learned Spanheim and 
Grotius ; with several inferior names, Heidegger, Gussetius, &c. 

It is a remarkable instance of the neglect of all consideration of Christian 
antiquity in the Dutch exegetical school of the last century, that in a very 
able dissertation on this citation of St Matthew, by J. G. Altmann (MMeletemata 
Philologico-Critica. Traj. ad Rhen. 1753), he not only considers Bucer as the author 
of this old Nazarite interpretation, but makes Bullinger the first who proposed the 
opposite and true solution, from “$3 the Branch, he himself admitting neither of 
them. And in p. 4 he quotes with approbation Parseus’s argument against the 
former opinion from the difference of } and }?*, without being in the least aware 
that St Jerome had said exactly the same thing eleven centuries before, as cited in 
note 110, sup. (p. 335). ; 

13 Judges xiii. 5, 7; xvi. 17. 1 Sam. i. 11 (compared with Num. vi. 2 8eg.): 
which misplaced citations are found in the margins of our Bibles on Matt. ii. 23, 
agreeing here with Bucer. The passages to which Calvin and Spanheim would 
rather refer are Gen. xlix. 26; Deut. xxxiii. 16 ; which are liable to the same objec- 
tion as the preceding, and to more also. 


MILL. 22 


338 The Solecism of representing the letter Tsadt asif ut were a Zain. 


this exposition will not bear the test, either of critical phi- 
lology, or divine truth. It is in the first place a great philo- 
logical solecism to confound the root Nazar or Nadhar by 
which religious vowing is denoted, of which the middle radical 
is in Hebrew } z, but in the Aramsan and Arabic respectively 
‘dor 3 dh, with that from which the name of the Galilean 
town is derived, viz. Nasar "W¥3, whose medial letter in all the 
Semitic dialects is the hard s, the Tsadi or Ssad; whether the 
original meaning of this root be considered that of help, custody, 
or victory. Nor is the confusion here justified by the circum- 
stance that the name of this town is the almost solitary instance 
in which the Greeks and Latins have expressed the last-named 
letter Y by a ¢ instead of o, (which it otherwise has invariably, 
in common with the very different soft s and the sh, the D, & 
and w). For though Nazareth be indeed so represented uni- 
versally in the West, no such fatality has attended the name in 
the Oriental tongues ; where, whether as denoting the place, or, 
what is far more universal, the title of the Divine Founder 
of our religion, and of the Christians his followers, known 
as Nasarei™ throughout all the East, the medial letter is 
ever the Ssad Ve or }*; and this letter is not commutable 
with the } or proper z, and still less so, if possible, with the » 
or lisping z, which is the medial of the other name: no Oriental 
ever identifying it in sound even with the former of those two 
letters, as the Jews of the dispersion in modern Europe have 
of late taught us todo™. Hence, however alike Nazarite and 


an aan "a 
116 us § acai Naséray, or islpai Nasrdnay, is the name by which Christians 


are most commonly known in all the regions both of Western Asia and of Africa, 
to which the false religion of Mahomet extended: from whence it has extended 
S7 va 


to others. The name of the town Ndsirat iol, whence that appellation origi- 


nated, is far less generally known, except among Christians. And it is very ob- 
servable that in the Arabic dialect (though not in the Syriac and Chaldaic, from 
which the appellation first proceeded), the prominent meanings of the root are 
those of help, and of victory: as in Hebrew the main idea is that of keeping and 


preserving. 

115 Witness the names, utterly unknown to Christian ears till lately, of Zidon, 
Zion, &c. instead of the old names, known to heathens also, of Sidon, Sion, &c. 
It is by a happy inconsistency that we have not learned to speak of “the Lord 
God of Zebaoth” as do the Jews (as we read in the life of Mendelssohn, and other 
books published by them): the Divine title of the Ze Deum, and of the more sacred 
Oracles of the New Testament, still keeps its venerated form with us. By a 
strange and more complete contradiction to the old adaptations of the Roman to 


we!’ Be 


No Nazarite was, in that character, a Type of Christ. 339 


Nazarene may appear in Greek, or Latin, or English, a gulf 
as rarely passed as that between any two most dissimilar letters 
of the alphabet separates their respective originals “\}) and 
“WI (2h and  speli). And with respect to theological 
truth, the discrepancy is equally manifest to an eastern or 
western reader. It is a vain attempt to fasten upon our Lord 
a character and a type which, if Samson or Samuel or any other 
unshaven Nazarite be its representative in the Old Testament, 
belongs rather to his forerunner than to himself: rather to John 
who came expressly in that way of righteousness, than to the 
Son of Man who came eating and drinking; who amidst all 
the asceticism of his occasional practice complied in his ordi- 
nary dress, and diet, and demeanour, with the common custom 
of his people”. But if Joseph, to whom Calvin and Spanheim 
point as bearmg this epithet of old, be the instance rather 
selected, he is, on an opposite account, the most improper type 
of our Lord in this particular. The circumstance in which that 
patriarch (though never appellatively called Nazir, as were the 
two others, and therefore wanting to the prophecy even in this 
misapprehension of its term,) was nevertheless YMN VT} or 
“separate from his brethren,” was his adoption of the Egyptian 
shaven crown and rules of caste, which separated his nomadic 
kindred as abomination even from the intercourse of eating and 
drinking*’: carrying this, as Pharaoh’s prime minister, even to 
the close of life; when, instead of being buried az once in the 
grave of his fathers, he was disembowelled and embalmed and 
preserved in a coffin above ground, after the manner of that 
most singular nation; though still retaining throughout that 
faith of God’s people which led him “to give commandment 


the Hebrew alphabet, which prevailed from all antiquity to far below the times of 
Origen and Jerome, as well as its adaptation to every other Semitic dialect beside 
Hebrew even now all over the world, we find some later scholars choosing to 
express the Hebrew Zain by an s, while they express the Ssade by az; thus giving 
us Zephaniah and Sechariah instead of the Zodovias and Zayapias of the ancient 
Church. (The sound of the Ssade, as pronounced by Arabs, may be still very well 
described in the words of Jerome, note 110 sup.) 

116 Compare the designation of John as a Nazarite by the Angel, Luke i, 15, and 
his actual practice (as conformed to the ancient examples of note 113 sup.) in 
Luke i. 80; Matt. iii. 4; xi. 7—19; with the express contrast of him and Jesus 
Christ on this point, made in the last cited place, by our Lord himself. 

117 Compare particularly Gen. xliii. 30, 31, 32 with xlix. 26, where, as also in 
Deut. xxxiii. 16, Joseph’s epithet is rendered appellatively ‘“‘ Nazarcus inter fratres 


guos,” in Jerome's Vulgate. (Onkelos’s rendering is *D\MS] MY) (“Phari- 
sue, i.e. discretus a fratribus”). 


22—2 


340 The hidden growth of the promised “ Branch” 


concerning his bones™.” For in all respects of this kind our 
Lord was not nazir or separate from his brethren, but con- 
formed to them. And the circumstances in which Joseph and 
Samuel were both, though in very different respects, types of 
Him™, lie quite apart from those in which the epithet Nazir 
was severally applicable to both. 

If this interpretation offends by a false definiteness, that 
again is too indefinite, and wanting to the explicit terms of the 
Evangelic citation, which finds in this withdrawal to the ill- 
reputed town of Nazareth in Galilee only an accomplishment 
of that saying of the prophets which ascribed to the Christ 
the character of being despised and rejected™. This circum- 
stance is however included in that most definite interpretation 
of the citation which has the best catholic testimony of ancient 
times, as we have seen, for its warrant. The Redeemer of Israel, 
who under the title of either I¥3, or its synonym DY, is cha- 
racterized expressly by three at least of the great ancient pro- 
phets as a future “Branch” of that house,—to accomplish for that 


118 In the same last chapter of Genesis we see the contrast of the burial of his 
nomadic father in Palestine, though attended and mourned by Egyptians as well 
as his own children, vv. 7—14, with the obsequies of Joseph himself, the mummy 
being especially named in the last verse; notwithstanding the memorable faithful 
direction in the two verses preceding, of which we read the execution in Exod. xiii. 
19; Joshua xxiv. 32, and the eulogy in Acts vii. 16; Heb. xi. 22. 

119 Joseph, in his persecution by his brethren, his humiliation attended with 
calumny and imprisonment, his exaltation from this depth to the right hand of 
sovereign power, and protection actively exercised for his household; Samuel, in 
his prophetic office and teaching, his sacrificing as a priest for sinful Israel, and 
above all, his watchful and efficacious intercession on their behalf with God. 

1% This opinion is suggested by J. G. Altmann in the treatise above cited (note 
112 sup.), alao by Vriemoet, Dissertatio de Vaticiniis de Jesu tanquam Nazareno 
(Obs. Miscell. pp. 322—~346). It is without reason that these scholars, after having 
refuted the Nazarite hypothesis of Bucer and Spanheim, are dissatisfied with an 
explication, against which they have no critical objection to urge, and which can 
alone support what is true in their own speculation, otherwise destitute of all force 
and reality. For how can the mere announcement that our Lord was hidden and 
a er be termed a prophetic assertion (6n6é) that he should be commonly termed 

afwpaios 

The same impatience of the reference to the eleventh of Isaiah seems to have 
led a more eminent man of the same nation and confession, Herman Witsius, to 
seek to improve the notion of I¥3, a Branch, without rejecting it abeolutely, by 
the addition of other titles from the same Hebrew root. He suggests that our 


Lord’s character as the “¥i3 ( BO) ie. the watcher, vigilant observer, as well as 
guardian, of his people, is also intended; and that among the sayings of the pro- 
puots, here referred to by St Matthew, we may include Isaiah xxvii. 3, and also 

ob vii. 20; Psalm xxxi. 23; Prov. xxiv. 12. But this notion, which Witsius had 
strangely enough taken from Faustus Socinus, introduces a real confusion into the 
citation; and has found scarcely any followers: as Deyling has observed in his 
oi a Dissertation on this subject. (Observationes Sacra, xl. Tom. I. pp. 197— 
202. 


how connected with the name of Nazareth. 341 


royal stock, when apparently extinct and dead, a restoration far 


greater and more permanent than that of his type Zorobabel, 
and to plant a kingdom of righteousness and peace on the 
earth, of which even that of his progenitor David was but an in- 
ferior resemblance,—this Branch was to be matured in a strangely 
mysterious process for these high destinies. He was to “grow 
up” in the first instance, as the chief of these prophets declared, 
“as a tender plant, and a root out of a dry ground:” to be 
“without form or comeliness,” having none of those decent 
splendours of outward condition that might attract the house 
of Israel to regard and acknowledge Him as their Sovereign™ 
And as the necessary means of this, his youth and opening 
manhood should be passed, not in Judea, but in the northern 
province, termed in Isaiah’s day Galilee of the Gentiles, and in 
one of its least reputed towns. His origination from David, and 
from Bethlehem the city of David’s house, was to be concealed 
at first from all ordinary eyes, under the character of the car- 
penter’s son of Nazareth. A town of which this was to be the 
fate, and which purely in consequence of Christ’s early residence 
there, should furnish first to Him, and then to His followers, 
one of their most familiar titles —a title first bestowed con- 
temptuously, yet accepted and recognized afterwards with very 
different feelings,——may well be conceived an object of the 
Divine predestination and care from the first. Fitly and pro- 
videntially therefore was it so named, that when both our Lord 
and his followers were called Nazarenes, a title applied by the 
prophets to both was thus unconsciously conferred™. In this 

181 Isaiah liii. 2 seq. compared with xi. r—10. Jer. xxiii. 5,6. Zech. vi. 12, 
13+ ~flso Apocal Vv. 53 xxii. 16. 

#3 See i ly John i. 45, 46; vii. 41, 42; xix. 19—22: where this name 
is singularity connected with the mysterious development of the royalty of Jesus 
Christ, the Son of David. 

133 The name Nafwpaios, first fastened on our Lord in the way of reproach, and 
attached finally to the Cross itself, with reference to the royalty, thus despitefully 
and ignominiously rejected, over the J ews, was yet assumed by Jesus glorified as a 
proper distinctive appellation, when first describing Himself to the chosen vessel 
who should bear name to the most remote Gentiles. So we read, Acts xxii. 
And even thus the plural Najwpato, used first as a contemptuous designation of 
His followers, as by the orator Tertullus in the same book, xxiv. 5, was gladly 
assumed by them as a badge of their union to the Lord, of whose stock they were 
living branches. The reproachful use among the Jews continued even to the days 
of Jerome, when ‘‘in synagogis suis sub nomine NaZARENORUM blasphemant popt- 
lum Christianum” (D. Hieron. in Amosi.3. Opp. Tom. VI p. 235), and long 


after. Nor is it perhaps without a divine adaptation, that the name by which the 
early Christians were thus both known by their foes and knew each other, viz. 


py5 is that by which, in a prophetic chapter often cited, the Watchmen are 


342 The Nameof Nazarene, giveninscorn, became a Titleof Honour. 


there is nothing which is not most accordant to the usual pro- 
phetic method, and the importance there commonly assigned to 
the significancy of proper names: nothing, finally, that the in- 
fidel objector can prove to be unworthy of the Divine Wisdom 
in first introducing the Incarnate Son to the world. 

We have now done with that narration of our Lord’s birth 
and infancy, which was first written for the Hebrew Christians 


‘in Palestine. Another relation remains™, containing one link 


of a different nature with the secular history of the time: from 
which when we have first established its credibility against the 
objectors, we have then to evince against them its entire com- 
patibility with the account we have now considered. And this 
will close our observations on that early portion of the Evan- 
gelical history which can alone with any decent plausibility 
be claimed by the mythists as theirs. 


described, who cry to each other from Mount Ephraim that they will ascend to 
Mount Sion to the Lorp their God. Jer. xxxi. 6. 

Among Christians it is true that, in all but the most Eastern Christendom, the 
title as a distinctive appellation was soon displaced by that other name which they 
first received at Antioch: so that in the fourth century Epiphanius writes of it as 
peculiar to primitive times even in Palestine, that rdyres Xpwriavol Nafwpatoc 
roré éxadoivro. In his time the appellation Nazarene was restricted to that party 
of Judaizing Christians who would preserve the barrier of partition that Christ had 
broken down (an error of which we have yet to apprehend the revival). Epiphan. 
Her. xxx. But as a name by which the followers of Christ’s religion universally 
are known to those without in the regions of the East, it still by Divine Providence 
maintains its ground, as remarked in note 114 sup., and is clear of all ignominious 
acceptation. 

134 (The author did not live to complete his work by the examination, here pro- 
mised, of St Luke’s narrative of our Lord’s birth and infancy. ED.] 


APPENDIX. 


A. (See page 10.) 
ON PANTHEISM WITHIN THE CHURCH. 


Tue sacred and mysterious doctrine of the Trinity in Unity has 
ever been the surest safeguard against Pantheism in the Christian 
Church. When consubstantiality with the Divine Father of all is so 
restricted by the. dogmatic symbols to the Son, in whom, as His ex- 
pressed image, He is ever manifested externally, and the Spirit, by 
whom He is every where vitally and internally present, it must 
always be impossible, without conscious impiety and departure from 
the baptismal faith, to think of any soul or personality beside that of 
the Three Divine Persons, as constituting in any sense part of the 
Pleroma of the Godhead. Whatever of this impiety has ever been 
found within the Church’s pale has either arisen from the heated im- 
agination of individual mystics, whom spiritual arrogance may have 
tempted to soar to regions that Pagan devotees have constantly occu- 
pied, or from some infusion of Gentile philosophy leading particular 
speculators astray. 

We read in St Jerome's Epistle to Avitus, where he enumerates 
the errors of Origen, a distinct charge of this among the rest. “In 
ejusdem voluminis fine conjungit omnes rationabiles naturas, id est 
Patrem et Filium et Spiritum Sanctum, Angelos, potestates, domina- 
tiones, ceterasque virtutes, ipsum quoque hominem, secundum animes 
dignitatem, unius esse substantiz. IJntellectualem, inquit, rationabi- 
lemque naturam sentit Deus et Unigenitus Filius ejus et Spiritus 
Sanctus: sentiunt Angeli et potestates ccetereeque virtutes: sentit inte- 
rior homo, qui ad imaginem et similitudinem Dei conditus est. Ex 
quo concluditur, Deum et hec quodammodo unius esse substantia. 
Unum addit verbum guodammodo, ut tanti sacrilegii crimen effuge- 
ret.” The treatise here meant of Origen, zrepi apydv, as we have it in 
Rufinus’s Latin version, does not contain any passage that bears out 
this serious accusation: and (in the absence of any distinct assertion 
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of this error in his writings, though we do find there other heathen 
errors, e. g. the metempsychosis, &c.) it is scarcely fair to impute this 
absence to the partiality of his translator, when the internal evidence 
of the above hostile passage, and even the word quodammodo benig- 
nantly interpreted, may lead us far more probably to impute mistake 
to his vehement critic. 

In the ninth century, as we find in Mabillon’s Annales Ordinis 
S. Benedicti, Tom. m1. p. 139, a certain Scotchman or Irishman, 
named Macarius, whom Ratramnus calls by way of ridicule Baccha- 
rius, had imbibed, from a wrong understanding of a passage in St Au- 
gustine de Quantitate Anime, the opinion that there was but one soul 
én all men, “unam in omnibus hominibus esse animam.” This opi- 
nion he communicated to one of the monks of Corbey, whose zealous 
advocacy of it called forth the refutation of Ratramnus: the same to 
whom we are indebted for the masterly statement yet extant, of what 
had been ever received as the Catholic doctrine of the Body and Blood 
of the Lord, when Paschasius Radbertus, another of his fellow-monks, 
propounded the gross doctrine of transubstantiation. 

At the beginning of the thirteenth century, the introduction of 
the Aristotelian philosophy (as represented by the Arabian Ebn 
Roshd or Averroes) into the schools of Paris became the occasion of 
Pantheistic errors being there taught, especially by Amalric of Bena, 
whose doctrine is condemned by the 4th Council of Lateran, as “non 
tam heretica quam insana.” 

Those of the more ancient writings within the Church, in which 
alone expressions that savour of Pantheism are to be found, are those 
(far less numerous than has been often alleged) in which the Platonic 
philosophy is really intermixed: particularly the hymns of Synesius, 
bishop of Cyrene, and those singular writings (first quoted in the 6th 
century) which bear the name of Dionysius the Areopagite. Even in 
these there is a strong corrective in the recognized orthodox doctrine 
to every thing of this nature that occurs: by which the & xai ravra, 
when predicated of the Supreme, is explained of the influx of the Di- 
vine Word in the production of all creatures, and the Divine power 
perpetually maintaining them in being, in which sense God is truly 
All in All. Thus the following passage from the book De Divines 
Nominibus, Cap. 11., while it effectually excludes proper Pantheism, 
may supply a just, as well as a favourable, interpretation of the quo- 
dammodo above-mentioned (as referred to Origen by Jerome). “Exedy 
wy dorw 6 @eds vrepovotus, Swpciras 52 +0 elvat Trois ovet, kal wapayet 
tas dAas ovcias, woAAatAacrdlecOar A€yerat ro & dv exewo TH 
dé atrov mapaywyy Tay wodAGv ovrwy, pévovros 5% ovdey Prrov éxeivov, 
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Kai évos vy Te tANOVCpY Kal Yvwpévov Kara THY Mpeodoy, Kai mAypovs év 
rH Staxpice, re rdvrov elvac trav ovray vrepovolws ténp7- 
peévoy. This is sufficiently explicit to remove the worst interpreta- 
tion from other more startling expressions of the same pseudo-Diony- 
sius. Certainly those by whom these strange ontological writings 
were diligently read in the middle ages (ages as metaphysically subtle, 
as they were critically obtuse), and in France especially, as the un- 
doubted works of the primitive Athenian convert who was celebrated 
as the converter of that country, could not have understood them 
pantheistically ; e.g. John Gerson, who cites this author as “edoc- 
tum a conscio sacrorum coelestium Paulo.” Gerson's remoteness from 
such errors is unquestioned: and with respect to the Latin translator 
of the pseudo-Areopagite, the celebrated Joannes Scotus Erigema, his 
sentiments are examined at length from his other writings in a singu- 
larly able and learned dissertation by Dr Staudenmayer of Freiburg 
in Bresgau; and their separation on the Pantheistic point from the 
sentiments of Schelling and Hegel, satisfactorily evinced. See the 
Theological Jowrnal of that place, Vol. m1. Part 1. Art. 1. 


B (p. 11) 
ON THE PANTHEISM OF THE CABBALA. 


It has been made a matter of controversy whether the Cabbala is 
pantheistic and contains the germ of Spinozism. Wachter, a Pro- 
fessor of Berlin, who at the close of the 17th century charged it with 
this anti-Mosaic doctrine, and deification of the world, afterwards 
changed his mind: but as he only acquitted the Cabbala by acquitting 
Spinoza also, and contending that the prejudice against his system as 
atheistic was an unjust one, his retractation tells for the fact of the 
connexion between the two, even more than his previous accusation. 
An account of the controversy on this subject may be seen in Wolf's 
Bibliotheca Hebrewa, Vol. rv. pp. 1235, 6. Basnage (Histoure des Juifs, 
Liv. 1v. ch. 7) maintains that the Cabbala is spiritually pantheistic, 
though free from Spinoza’s materialism: avoiding indeed that error, 
and the ordinary heathen notion of an independent vAy, to which its 
maxim Ea nihilo nihil fi would otherwise lead, by affirming (with the 
Vedantists of India) the unsubetantiality of matter. The truth on 
this subject may be ascertained by a reference to the Zohar, or to the 
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various Jewish authorities brought together in the large but very ill- 
digested compilation of Knorr, entitled “‘ Kabbala Denudata.” From 
the Crown or radiant centre of this cosmogony, which is the Infinite 
Light PID} “iN, the other nine Sephiroth or Atons are said to 
proceed, not by way of N34, i.e Creation from nothing, or of 
;t7'¥’, ie. Formation of a godlike character in a given subject by a 
divine efflux upon it, or lastly of (YW, i.e. Fabrication from pre- 
existent materials, but by what is far more excellent than all th 
and implying perfect identity of substance, viz. the way of rovers, 
i.e. Emanation. And in the first rank of consubstantial emanations, 
even at the centre and source of all, at the head of the several worlds 
of emanation, creation, d&c., we find the first Adam pop DIN, Le. 
the Archetypal Man, to whom they refer the words Gen. i. 26, as we 
read in the book Drushim, p. 27, seq., and the Porta Calorum, p. 208, 
seq. (ap. Knorr, Tom. L and 11.), who is invested with all the divine 
properties that characterize the second and the following Sephiroth, 
viz. Wisdom (MDM), Intelligence (713°), &e., &e., and who bears also 
the ineffable Tetragrammaton 7’, on the letters of which these 
teachers subtilize without end. Here then the Cabbala symbolizes 
completely with its German descendants, placing Humanity as such 
in the place of the Divine Logos and consubstantial image, by whom 
God made the worlds; and contradicting in terms the true Cabbala 
of St Paul, who declares the first Adam, to whom the breath of life 
was imparted, to be of the earth, earthy, and the second Adam alone, 
the Restorer of humanity, to be the Lord from heaven. 

Dr Henry More has indeed endeavoured (atto Nomunum et Seph- 
rarum, pp. 19—27, ap. Knorr, Tom. 1.) to save the Cabbala from the 
imputation of pantheism by pointing to the circle of division between 
the first three Sephiroth, whom he identifies with the Persons of the 
Ever-blessed Trinity, and the last seven, Greatness, Might, &c., which 
(in opposition to the Jewish authorities above cited and to the evident 
order and process of these emanations) he distinguishes in kind from 
the former, as being merely creative and finite effluxes of the Divinity, 
and identifies with the seven Spirits around the Throne in the Apo- 
calypse. That circle will not bear out a distinction of this magni- 
tude, between the personal and the impersonal, the Eternal and the 
finite ; still less will it be borne out by the actual Jewish distinction 
between the first three and the last seven, as respectively BIS TOUS 
and EIS “\"Y¥, the Macroprosopon and the Microprosopon, in their 
anthropomorphitic symbols. The same distinction between the first 
three and the last seven Sephiroth has been attempted, with much 
greater Rabbinical learning, by Mr Oxlee, in his valuable work, The 
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Christian Doctrines of the Trinity and Incarnation considered and 
maintained on the principles of Judaism, Prop. ii. ch. 9. (Vol. 1. pp. 
152—184); but the various Cabbalistic authorities quoted by him 
prove no more than a priority of order and dignity in the former: the 
Crown, the two following and the last seven, being related to each 
other severally as root, stem and branches. But allowing the utmost 
to this distinction between the several consubstantial emanations of 
the Supreme, it would not save the purity of Theism in this singular 
system. For the archetypal man aforesaid, the Adam Kadmon (of 
whom Oxlee is silent altogether),—though he has his name peculiarly 
attached to the sixth Sephirah of NSM or Beauty (and this with 
the incommunicable divine Tetragrarmmaton affixed !)—ascends much 
higher than this, as I before remarked, to the region of the first three 
Sephiroth, and even of the “Or Ain-Soph,” the inaccessible Light, 
which is the first of all. We find the greatest Cabbalistic authority, 
R. Simeon ben Yocai, the disciple of Akiba, distinctly asserting this 
in the Zekkunim, as quoted in Knorr, Vol. 1. p. 28. “There is no 
Sephirah (or Aon) which is not called Adam: but the highest of all 
is the Crown: the name of this one is the Adam Kadmon, the first 
man: and he is therefore called por the first, because he 1s before 
all emanation (FNP°¥S) and prior to wt.” 

Again, some Christian admirers of the Cabbala have availed them- 
selves of the same view of the distinction made sometimes by the 
Jews between this first or Archetypal Adam and the actual proto- 
plast, in order to prove the former to be, not humanity as such, but 
the Divine Word who was made flesh. So it may have been in the 
original tradition of which this magical cosmogony is a corruption. 
But in the Cabbala, this Archetypal Man is not represented as the 
Messiah or Redeemer, but as a medium of operation in the production 
of all other beings, as Knorr has stated well in his Amica Responsio 
ad Morum. And when accordingly we identify him with the RN") 
of the Chaldee Paraphrast, who is the Co-eternal Wisdom of Prov. 
yiii., the Divine Word of St John, the Eixwy rot @eov rod aopdrov, 
apwroroxos macys xrivews of St Paul, i.e. the Second Person of the 
Trinity, it will still not be the true catholic Christian doctrine, but a 
gross heresy, that this Cabbalistic Adam exhibits. It is, in fact, the 
Christian “gnosis” of Baur and Strauss, which talks of God incarnate 
in manhood from the beginning of all things: or at best that strangely 
heretical notion into which even Dr Isaac Watts was led by the diffi- 
culty of conceiving the Eternal generation of the Son,—that of the 
pre-existence of Christ's human soul, and its instrumentality in the 
creation of the world. Monstrous as are these opinions—(like that of 
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Menu, after the deluge, creating the world for himself in the Hindu 
system)—they are instructive as examples: the former of the extra- 
vagance of such as make these things matters of yvaors or speculation, 
instead of mere revelation; the latter of the errors into which those 
are ever liable to fall who, admitting the fact of revelation and the 
divinity of its record, undervalue the aid of catholic tradition in ascer- 
taining what, by the divine promise, is its imperishable meaning, 
as it respects the fundamental articles of faith. To make the assump- 
tion of humanity by the Divine Word antecedent to His conception 
in the fulness of time of the Virgin Mary (Gal. iv. 4),—except only 
in the divine counsel and predestination, which embraces all things 
from the beginning,—is to tamper with a main article of the universal 
Christian creed. 

Henry More was led, from another cause, to look too favourably 
on this imagined identity of this first Adam of the Cabbala with the 
second Adam of Christians, from regard to the Platonic and Orige- 
nian notion of the pre-existence of human souls generally. But how- 
ever anxious to shew the pure theism and Christianity of the Cgbbala 
such as he imagines it to have existed at first, he is not blind to the 
antichristian pantheism of the actual Cabbalists: which he has indeed 
traced in all its revolting features in a treatise to which he has given 
the following strange title (the consequence of a yet stranger dream 
of his own), ‘ Fundamenta Philosophie sive Cabbale Aéto-Pado-Me- 
lissece, que omnem Creationem proprie sic dictam negat, essentiamque 
supponit Divinam quasi corporeo-spiritualem, mundumque materialem 
aliquo modo spiritum : cum brevi ac luculenta preedictorum fundamen- 
torum confutatione.” On the pantheism of the Cabbala (which we 
may remark as peculiar to it in Judaism,—the Mishna and Gemara, 
however fruitful in other gross anti-Mosaical errors, being apparently 
free from this), we may also refer to the valuable work of the Abbé 
Chiarini, Théorte du Judaisme, Tom. t pp. 191, 192: and for the dis- 
puted question of the antiquity of the Zohar and other Cabbalistic 
works, to De Rossi, Diztonario Storico degli Autori Ebrei—art. Simone 
figlio de Iochai. 
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C. (p. 11) 


ON THE PANTHEISM OF THE HEGELIAN DOCTRINE. 


To shew what are the real views of the newest actual school of 
philosophy in Germany, which are termed in the present treatise pan- 
theistic, no testimony can be more unexceptionable than that of its 
historian, Dr C. L. Michelet of Berlin, given on occasion of a dis- 
cussion on this subject,—the Personality of God, and the doctrine of 
Creation inseparably connected with it (die aus der Personlichkeit 
Gottes fliessende Schipfungslehre). Schaller, a professed Hegelian, 
in a work entitled The Philosophy of owr Time, had attempted to 
maintain the orthodoxy of the school in this article, as Gdéschel had 
done before on another topic, that of the (personal) Immortality of the 
Soul: for which they are both ranked by Michelet as part of a group 
ready to apostatize from the school to the religionists, as Bauer had 
already, like Fichte jun. and Braniss and some others long before. 
The doctrine, however, is the important point; and here the Hegelian 
law is laid down thus,—which I would contrast with the opposed 


theistic conclusions of Sir I. Newton, at the close of the Principia. 


Vera Heeetn doctrina de Dei 
personalitate non ea est, qua sta- 
tuitur Deum esse unam aliquam 
personam pre aliis personis: ne- 
que magis tamen est ille univer- 
salis substantia. Est equidem 
Deus motio eterna universi mun- 
di se perpetuo tanquam subjec- 
tum exhibentis; id est, quod pri- 
mum in subjecto ad objectivita- 
tem veramque existentiam perve- 
nit, adeoque subjectum ipsum in 
suam abstractam avroovoiay eve- 
hit. Itaque Deus, ex Hegelii sen- 
tentia, non est Persona sed perso- 
nalitas ipsa, unicum scilicet verum 
personale: quocirca omme suljec- 
tum, quod nihilominus divine sub- 
stantice opposttum dwersa quedam 
persona habert velit, malum est, 


NEWTON. 

Hic omnia regit, non ut Ani- 
ma Mundi, sed ut universorum 
Dominus; et propter dominium 
suum, Dominus Deus Ilavroxpe- 
twp dici solet. Nam Deus est vox 
relativa, et ad servos refertur: et 
deitas est dommatio Dei, non in 
corpus proprium, uti sentiunt qui- 
bus Deus est anima mundi, sed in 
servos....Asternus est et infinitus, 
omnipotens et omnisciens, id est 
durat ab seterno in eternum, et 
adest ab infinito in infinitum : om- 
nia regit, et omnia cognoscit, que 
fiunt aut fieri possunt. Non est 
cternitas et infinitas, sed eternus 
e infinitus: non est duratio e 
spatium, sed durat et adest. Du- 
rat semper, et adest ubique: et 
existendo semper et ubique, du- 
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HEGEL. 

tmmo ro xaxov. Ceterum dum 
Deus eterna personalitas est, al- 
teram illam sui (efigiem) Naturam 
ex se celernum prodire swt, quo 
tanquam Spiritus seu Anima Unt- 
versi in suit tpsius conscientiam 
perveniret. Stt modo hic Spiritus 
an homine, profecto non est am- 
plius homo, qui in hoe indiwiduo 
viv, verum Deus ipse tn €0 per- 
sonalis factus, 

(Die wahrhafte Lehre Hegels 
iiber die Personlichkeit Gottes ist 
nun nicht, dass Gott eine Person 
neben andern Personen ist: eben 
so wenig ist er aber die blos all- 
gemeine Substanz. Er ist die 
ewige Bewegung des sich stets 
zum Subjecte machenden Allge- 
meinen, das erst im Subjecte zur 
Objectivitat und wahrhaften Bes- 
tehen kommt, und somit das Sub- 
jecte in seinem abstracten Fur- 
sichsein aufhebt. Gott ist also 
nach Hegel nicht eine Person, 
sondern die Personlichkeit selbst, 
das einzige wahrhaft Personliche, 
wogegen das Subjecte, welches 
noch im Gegensatz gegen die giét- 
tliche Substanzeine besondere Per- 
son sein will, eben das Bose ist. 
Weil Gott die ewige Persontich- 
keit ist, so hat er ewig das andere 
seinere, die Natur, aus sich her- 
vorgehen lassen, um ewig als Geist 
der Gemeinde zum Selbstbewusst- 
sein zu gelangen. Ist dieser Geist 
im Menschen, so ist es der Mensch 
nicht mehr, der in diesem Kinzel- 
nen lebt, sondern Gott selbst, der 
in ihm personlich geworden.) 
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NEWTON. 

rationem et spatium constituit.... 
Omnipresens est, non per virtu- 
tem solam, sed etiam per substan- 
tiam ; nam virtus sine substantia 
existere non potest. In ipso con- 
tinentur et moventur universa, 
sed sine mutua passione. Deus ni- 
hil patitur ex corporum motibus : 
Ula nullam sentiunt resistentiam 
ex omnipresentia Dei..... Hunc 
cognoscimus solummodo per pro- 
prietates ejus et attributa, et per 
sapientissimas et optimas rerum 
structuras et causas finales, et ad- 
miramur ob perfectiones, venera- 
mur autem et colimus ob domini- 
um. Colimus enim ut servi: et 
Deus sine dominio, providentia, 
et causis finalibus, nihil aliud est 
quam fatum et natura. A ceca 
necessitate metaphysica, que uti- 
que eadem est semper et ulique, 
nulla orviur rerum variaito, Tota 
rerum conditarum pro locts ac 
temportbus dwersitas ab idets et 
voluntate Entis necessario exis- 
tentis solummodo orwrt potutt. 
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The unprejudiced inquirer may be requested to look on this state- 
ment and on that, without reference to names: and to determine on 
which side lie sense and reason, and the testimony of conscious ex- 
perience. 


D. (p. 25 and p. 39.) 
ON INDIAN PANTHEISM. 


THE statements of Hindu doctrine which were made on occasion 
of singularly parallel statements of Strauss in pp. 25, 29, 39, &e. of 
this work, may be readily verified and carried further by any one 
who will consult even the authorities open to European readers: such 
as Wilkins’s or Schlegel’s translation of the Bhagavad Gita, and Pro- 
fessor Wilson’s of the Vishnu Purana, for the popular form of the 
doctrine; for its more ancient form Jones’s or Haughton’s Institutes 
of Menu, particularly the last book; and for an accurate discrimi- 
nation of what belongs to the several philosophical schools, the dis- 
sertations of Colebrooke and Wilson’s translation of the Sankhya 
Karika. But on the subject of the natural passing out from idolatry 
into this recognition of the TO EN, in which polytheism is only 
absorbed by the absorbing of theism itself, i. e. by identifying the 
worshipper with the worshipped, it may be useful to corroborate the 
statement from the most ancient and venerated sources of Hindu 
Theology, the Vedas. The two following quotations, though not 
perhaps the most appropriate that could be found, I give, as the first 
that occurred to me. 

The Vaja-Saneya-Sanhita, the poetical part of the second of the 
four Vedas, after giving in its former chapters the details of worship 
and sacrifices to the gods, proceeds in the 40th and last to the com- 
bination of this with that spiritual knowledge by which alone eternal 
emancipation from all future metempsychosis is attained. In vv. 15, 
16, the worshipper is described as addressing the Sun, desiring to 
penetrate the Supreme essence of which that is the most glorious 
manifestation : 


fecaraa orate auentated Ae | 
et PRATT TAMA SEF 4 tt 
TERae TA Fal MAIS WME CAAT 
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Te ATA Jaa: At: Tafar tl 9% 


“ By a vessel, though golden, the face of the True is hidden from 
me. Discover, O Sun, the one real Essence, that I may see (and 
attain) true religion. Nourisher (of the world), unique mover in the 
heavens, child of Brahma’s first born, disperse thy rays, restrain thy 
(fierce) splendour that I may behold thy most blessed (interior) form. 
But lo, the very Male Principle (that I seek in thee) That am J.” 

That is, says the great Vedantic commentator Sancara Acharya 
(who himself combined grossly idolatrous observances and zeal for 
Brahmanical caste against Buddhism, with the highest spirituality of 
this description), “ Nevertheless (says the worshipper) I do not seek 
thee like a servant: since the very Purusna or Male Spirit, which 
abides in the universe, of which my mystic prayer is a portion, that 
I am or become.” 


fared aw at yarrara A at Awe 
STEATATa: YER... Ae EAR aT 


(See p. 29 note). 

To the above verses of the second or Yajur Veda I add the 
following from the Mundaka Upanishad, or one of the mystical 
sections of the fourth Veda, which may be considered as embodying 
the whole esoteric principle of the Brahmanic faith. (It was so 
understood by Anquetil du Perron, who made it the motto of his 
translation of the Upanishads at second hand from the Persian.) 


a at eadacad wa aa wala wastes tt 


Quisquis hoc Supremum Numen novit, nw is Numen fit. 
He who knows that Supreme Deity, is that Deity tsel/. 


It may be remarked that both Sir W. Jones, who has translated 
the former of these Vedic passages (Works, Vol. xur. p. 374, 375), 
and Rammohun Roy, who has included both in his translation from 
the Vedas, have softened the Pantheism by monotheistic additions in 
italics. There are passages from the new German school nearly iden- 
tical with the above, e.g. “‘ Was hier erkennt und was erkannt wird 
est ein und dasselbe Gott.” (See Vol. 11. p. 314 of the Freiburg 
Leteschrift fiir Theologie.) Aristotle had said long before Schelling, 
in his book de Anima, ért pév yap rov avev vAns to avro éotl To voour 
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Kat To vooupevov. We find the same doctrine in the metaphysical 
schools even of monotheistic Arabia. Thus in the curious work 
of Ebn Tophail, the History of the Self-taught Philosopher Hai Ebn 
Yokdhan, we read (pp. 160, 161, ed. Pococke, Oxon. 1671) :— 


Wai, OI sie Jam a aly ddl sole Yer yy 
hast Y oll da, ll soe eles! lal rote acm 
leer Col) gm fol oll ym par Guy Isld wie I 
dis!) lS GY Bll Fold Glad tall gare clas, 


“To whomsoever the knowledge of His essence (the divine) has 
become present, to him is that essence also present. The knowledge 
having been present, the essence is therefore necessarily present, for 
this is an essence which is not present except to itself: its very pre- 
sence or attainment is the essence, even the essence itself. And 
therefore all beings distinct from matter which know that true 
essence, which he (the self-taught philosopher) used before to view 
as many, have become to him, by virtue of that thought, but one 
substance.” 

Between this Oriental doctrine, and that Christian truth which 
states (1 Cor. ii.) that God can be known only by his own Spirit 
illuminating the soul of the creature, or even the idea of Male- 
branche and others that we see all things in God, there is an im- 
mense difference. 


E. (p. 124.) 
ON THE CAPTAIN OF THE LORD’S HOST (Josh. v. 13, 14, 15). 


THat the Angel of the Lord who preceded the children of Israel 
from Egypt in the cloud and in the fire, was (agreeably to Exod. xiii. 
20, 21, compared with xiv. 19, 20; Num. xx. 6, &c.) the Lorp 
himself, possessor of the incommunicable name ry? ; and that this 
Angel of the Covenant, (as he is termed in Mal. ili. 1 compared with 
Gen. xlviii. 15, 16, &.) is the Uncreated Word, who appeared in 
visible form to Jacob and Moses, and who was in the fulness of time 


MILL. 23 
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incarnate in the person of Jesus Christ, is the known undoubted 
faith of the Church of God, and needs not to be enlarged on here. 
This same Uncreated Angel, in whom was the name of the Lorp, is 
promised, by the mouth of Moses in Exod, xxiii, 20—23, to continue 
to precede the armies of Israel’, and cut off the Canaanites before 
them: but with an awful caution annexed, that they should be care- 
ful not to provoke that august Presence, intolerant of any contact 
with sin. But after the transgression of the calf in Horeb, it is as 
solemnly propounded, in Exod. xxxiii. 2, 3, that another Angel, ex- 
pressly distinguished from the Divinity, and therefore a created 
Being, should execute that part of the former’s province, which con- 
sisted in preceding their host and exterminating their enemies; the 
Divine Presence which would otherwise consume them being with- 
drawn. And though the worst part of this sentence was removed, 
as we find in the subsequent part of the chapter, by the intercession 
of Moses, and the cloudy pillar that indicated the Divine Shekinah 
or inhabitation was restored to the tabernacle, and continued there, 
there is no proof that the function assigned in ver. 2 to the created 
Angel should be superseded: while in the later Prophets, and in the 
testimony of the New Testament respecting the elder Sinaitic dispen- 
sation as subjected to created Angels (Acts vii. 53; Gal. iii. 19; Heb. 
i ii 2—5, &c.), we have a strong argument for its continuance. 

The question, however, now proposed is this. Whether of these 
two, the Uncreated or the created Angel, the Angel of Exodus xxiii. 
20 or that of xxxiii. 2, is he who appeared to Joshua in the plain of 
Jericho, and announced himself as come to him in the character of 
‘“‘ Captain of the host of the Lorn”? This is stated with other bibli- 
cal questions by Theodoret, in the fourth century, as one debated 
among Christians: and he answers, on the ground of the last-cited 
passage of Exodus, on the latter side, against some, apparently a 
minority in the Church, who asserted the former. Quest. IV. in 
Jesum flium Naue. Tiva voyréov tov "Apxtotparnyov tis Suva- 
pews Kupiov; tivés pact, rov @eov Adyov opOpvat. "Eya dt olyae 
Mixand tov “ApxayyeAov elvas- yvixa yap érAnppdAncay, 6 Tav Cov 
én @eds: ov py ovvavaBad peta god dia ro Tov Aacdv oxArAyH- 
porpaxyAov elvats aAN dwoareXd tov ayyeAov pov xpo 
Tpocwrov cov mpotepov gov. Tovrov oluae viv opOjvas ros 

1 It is, most probably, from this office of leading the Church militant, and 
acting as their Castrorum Metator in the desert, as expressed in the 14th and 23rd 
chapters of Exodus, that the Angel of the Presence, the ** ID’D or Divine Word 
of the Targumist, acquired among the later Rabbins the barbarized Latin name of 
Metatron JOO; to which they continue to ascribe a divine personality, even after 


the notion of His incarnation in the expected Messiah has been lost through their 
hostility to the doctrine of the actual Saviour, 


se ww & UH SS EF. SE BS. He HH '™ HM ese & Tt FS Sf e:lUr CH. 


Wl Wt ex om. UH! 


—_ 
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"Inoot wapabappuvovra, cat ryv Oelav BoxOeay rpoonpaivorvra. (Opera, 
Ed. Schulze, Tom. 1. p. 308.) What Theodoret here expresses as his 
own opinion, is that which (with two remarkable exceptions which shall 
be presently noticed) has received the sanction of the ancient Church. 

The same is also the oldest tradition of the Jews, as exemplified in 
Jonathan’s Chaldee paraphrase of the passage in Joshua, where the 
Captain of God’s host is twice termed, BAP ta) ha, 2/4 qn: 
“an Angel sent from the presence of the Lorn,” an expression incom- 


patible with the belief that he comprised that Presence in his own 
person. The same belief is no less certainly apparent in the an- 
cient commentary of Rabbi Tanchuma Bar Aba, which I cite 
from the translation of Masius (Critict Sacri, Tom. u. p. 1540): 
““ Dicebat Deus Mosi, Zcce mitto ante faciem tuam Angelum. At 
Moses respondit, Hgo Angelum nolo, sed Te ipsum volo. Porro 
Josua filius Nun, quum primum videret Angelum, dicebat NVosterne 
68, an adversariorum nostrorum? Tum ad eum Angelus, Hgo, in- 
quiebat, swm Princers Exercitus Domini; jam veni. Ac si diceret: 
igo jam secundo adsum, ut Israelitas in possessionem sue heredi- 
tatis ducam. Veneram etiam cum Imperator esset Moses magister 
tuus: sed ile, cum me videret, nolebat me secum ire, sed a se re- 
pulit.” Nothing should seem clearer from these words, than that the 
asserted repulse of Moses was a refusal to have any other leader 
than the Lorp himself, and that it refers to his very strong de- 
precation, in Exod. xxxiii. 15, 16, of being left with no higher guide 
than the created Angel of verse 2*. Therefore this exposition, making 
the same created Angel to be the Captain of the divine host that 
appeared to Joshua, is (notwithstanding some Rabbinical amplifi- 
cations) in substance wonderfully coincident with the view of Theo- 
doret above quoted: and is a strong argument for such being the 
general belief of the ancient Jews. The much later, but very 
learned, Rabbi Moses ben Nahman, who repeats the traditions of 
the fathers as to the appearances to Moses in the bush, and to the 
Israelites in the Exodus, being strictly Divine appearances, as well as 


2 But the learned translator Masius, by making the words of the Rabbinical 
author to refer to a falsely supposed rejection of the Uncreated Angel by Moses, 
has strangely misrepresented his meaning, and deduced also a mystical sentiment 
from it, the most opposite from his thoughts, of the loss of the Divine Presence by 
the carnal adherents of Moses, and its recovery in Jesus, as represented in the son 
of Nun. Witsius, in his Exercitatio de Michaele, adopta the former misinterpreta- 
tion of Masius, though dissenting from the latter: for he thinks it necessary to 
prove that it was not Moses, but the rebellious Israelites, who rejected the Divine 
leader of Exod. xxiii. 20, as though R. Tanchuma had decided differently. (H. 


Witeii Miscellanea Sacra, Tom. 11. p. 99.) 
23—2 
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the Angelic Presence indicated in Exod. xxiii 20, xxxiii. 14, says 
also, as quoted by Grotius, that the divine leadership of their armies 
was, after the worship of the calf, replaced by that of a created Arch- 
angel. (Ad Haod. xxiii. 20, “Huvunc, ut docet Nehemanides, Deus 
post cultum vituli ab Israelitis abstulit, ef minorem Angelum tllis 
dedit cum potestate mere angelica.”) 

Agreeably to this view, we do not find that the Christian Fathers, 
when speaking, as they frequently do, of the Son of God as appearing 
in the Old Testament, and as the special object of the provocation 
of the Israelites, include this appearance to Joshua among the @eo- 
gavetar. But to this there are two distinguished exceptions. The 
one is Justin Martyr, who, after describing the appearance to Moses 
in the bush, says (Dial. cum Tryphone, p. 183, ed. Jebb), Maprv- 
piov 8¢ Kai GAXo vpiv, & Pidrot, aro rev ypapav Swow, ore apyyy wpo 
mavTwy Tay KTicpdtwv Oo Beds yeyévyxe Avvayw twa é éavrov doyt- 
Knv, qtis wat Adga Kupiov vro rou Ilvevmaros tov ayiov xaXetrat, 
more S& Yios, wore 5& Yodia, wore St "AyyeAos, wore 5é @eos, wore 52 
Kupwos xat Adyos’ wore 5¢ "Apxitotpdrnyov éavrov A€yer, ev 
avOpwrov popdy davévta te trot Navy ‘Incot. The other 
is Eusebius, who, in the second prefatory chapter to his Ecclesias- 
tical History, “concerning the pre-existence and divinity of our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ,” adds to the indubitable instances 
of His manifestation as the sole image of God to man this revela- 
tion of himself as Leader of the Army of God: relating the ap- 
pearance at length from the LXX. version of Joshua, and arguing 
the identity of the person manifested with Him who appeared to 
Moses from the command to both to loose the sandals from their 
feet, because the place on which they stood was sanctified by that 
Presence. Against this sentiment of Eusebius an ancient annota- 
tor has inserted in the margin this remarkable protest, preserved 
on account of its antiquity and its elegance of style by Valesius 
ad loc. “ANN 7 éxxAnoia, © ayuitatre EvoéBee, Erépws ta wept rov- 
Tov vopiler Kat ovx ws ov’ tov piv yap ey ty Bary gavévra ro 
Mwitoy Georoyet’ rov S& év “lepyg re per avrov opGévra, Toy Tév 
‘EBpaiwy émucraciav ayovra, payapav éoracpévoy, Kat ro “Incov 
doa mpoorarrovta to vrodypa, Tovrov Sé ye Tov apxayyeAov v1rei- 
Ande MeyayA: xat SjArov Sre xpetrrov umciAnde cov” woOev; epurybets 
mapa ty Barw davels o @eds ey eidet wupos te éavrov Oeparovre 
Mwioy, xai SyAdy cotis ely, rovro avT@ Tpavwrara wapwr7g, ore dyn 
@eds éoriv’ 6 52 r@ “Inood aves, ovde @ecv daurcy, add’, “Apxiorpa- 
Tyyov wrdpace TOU @eod" rovro S¢ ro agiwna THs avwrarw Suvacrevas 
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Te Kai Geornros vmodedorepov bv, wat ovK apxixov GAN vrapxe- 
xov. (Euseb. H. £. Tom. 1. pp. 17, 18, ed. Heinichen.) 

The interpreter of Scripture has to choose between the reasons of 
this anonymous writer, supported as they are by the unquestion- 
ably true allegation of general catholic consent, and those of the 
learned historian on whom he is commenting. That this Angel, in 
describing his name and dignity to Joshua, so far from exhibiting any 
analogy with the assertion of supreme Deity in Exod. iii. 6, gives a 
name implying only a ministerial superintendence, is undeniable : 
(for to say that the chief of the army of the Lorp must be the 
Lorp himself, is the same as saying that the captain of the guard, 
the chief of the butlers and of the bakers, all denoted by the same 
word "¥% in Gen. xxxix, xl, must mean Pharaoh the sovereign of 


all). And the impression of this signal difference can only be re- 
moved by the most distinct proof that the act commanded severally 
in Exod. iii. 5 and Jos. v. 15 was in both instances similarly referred 
to the immediate speaker, and that an honour and obeisance were ren- 
dered to the latter by Joshua, beyond what is allowed to any created 
being. Such indeed is the general, though not quite unanimous, 
opinion of Protestant commentators on this passage, followed also by 
Abp. Usher, Bp. Patrick, and others of the Anglican Church. And 
were this latter point indeed made clear, it would ill become any 
member of that Church (the reviver and maintainer of the protest of the 
Western Church in the 8th and 9th centuries, though abandoned by 
its chief See, against all adoration of creatures’,) to adopt any other 
interpretation of the passage than theirs, who make this Captain of 
the Loxp’s Host to be the Divine Word,—the one Image and Mani- 
festation of the invisible Father. But as, with the example of all the 
earlier as well as the later Scriptures before us, it seems most natural 
and obvious to conceive that the Lorp sent this message to Joshua 
(cf. vi. 2) by the mouth of his Archangel, so there seems no deroga- 
tion to the Divine honour in believing, with the Fathers of old, that 
the ground was hallowed which was trodden by such an exalted ser- 
vant of God, and that the prostrate adoration of Joshua, like that of 


% “Tn eo igitur quod Joannes in Apocalypsi ab Angelo cohibetur ne se adoret, 
dicente eodem Angelo Vide ne feceris, conservus tuus sum; et pastor Ecclesiz 
Petrus blande centurionis adorationem vitaverit, dicens Surge, frater, et ego homo 
sum, sicut et tu; et vas electionis Paulus cum Barnaba Lycaonum adorationem 
valida reluctatione spreverit ; PROCULDUBIO OMNI CREATURE ADORATIO, QUE SOLUM 
DEUM DECET, QUI SOLUS ADORANDUS, SOLUS COLENDUS EST, IMPENDENDA ESSE 
VETATUR, salva tantummodo salutationis causa, per quam humilitas demonstratur.” 
Carolus Magnus Imp. de impio imaginum Cultu adversus 24 Nicenam Synodum, 
Lib. 1. cap. 9 (the real work of Charles the Great’s preceptor, the English Alcuin), 
pp. 65, 66, ed. Heuman. 
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Daniel before the angel in Dan. x. 15‘, (if it were such), was directed, 
not to the Captain of the Lorp’s host, but to the Lorp of Hosts who 
sent him. 

With respect to the identity of this TIM NIY“W with Michael, 
to whom the same title of "& is given in Dan. x. 13, 21, xii. 1 (there 
translated Prince), it is sufficiently established by the functions as- 
cribed to the latter in that book and in the Apocalypse, as well with 
respect to the celestial host, as to the people of God whom he defends. 
But there is one species of testimony to this identity too remarkable 
to be overlooked, though not proposed to be followed or imitated. 
The same divines of the foreign reformation, who contend for the 
Prince of the Lorp’s host in Joshua being no less than the Second 
Person of the Ever-blessed Trinity, are most commonly impelled by 
the same process of argument to predicate the same of the Archangel 
Michael also. The process may be seen by consulting the notes of 
Masius and Drusius on this place of Joshua: the latter of whom how- 
ever shrinks, as he well may, from asserting that Michael (called in 
Dan. x. 13 one of the primary chiefs DION DT TWIN) always 
denotes the Uncreated Word. Yet, with the inspired writings of 
Daniel, St John, and St Jude, before them, we find, from Luther 
downward, writers of the greatest name both of the Augsburg and 
the Geneva schools, Junius, Calovius, Cocceius, &c. dc. asserting this 
strange identity; and the learned Herman Witsius, one of the very 
highest note among Calvinistic divines, in an express dissertation on 
the subject (de Michaele Archangelo, Misc. Sac. Vol. 1. pp. 94—108), 
after representing very fairly the (insuperable) objections to this view 
in pp. 102—104, summing up the discussion in his last paragraph, 
by declaring that he has ever taught, and will ever continue to teach, 
that Michael and Christ are one and the same, though he would not 
urge it dictatorially®! From novel and presumptuous conclusions 
like these we have a preserving principle in the Church, however 
variously particular passages may be interpreted by its members. The 


* But respecting the quality of this obeisance, see Mr [now Dr] Todd’s remarks 
in p. 138, note C of his fourth Lecture on Antichrist. 

5 The only direct scriptural argument for this opinion is drawn from the com- 
parison of Jude 9 with Zech. iii. 1, 2: an argument which we may safely leave any 
careful reader of the Scripture to confute for himself—(which he may do even 
without the irrefragable proof that the context of St Jude, with a Pet. ii. 10, r1, 
supplies, of the impossibility of Michael being any other than a created being). 
But the excessive regard paid to Talmudical authority by this school has its share 
in this conclusion. They quote the Rabbies’ identification of Michael with their 
Divine Metatron (a confusion of the two distinct Metatores of Exod. xxiii. 20 and 
of xxxiii. 2, 3, such as might be expected in them), and also their ascription to 
Michael of the office of interceasor and presenting the prayers of the righteous : 
though this is an office which the Jews ascribe to others also of the heavenly host, 
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true doctrine of “St Michael and all Angels” was as really held by 
Bishop Patrick, as it was by Justin Martyr and Eusebius. Yet even 
here, where Mede and Bull and others have laid down the safe and 
true doctrine, we find the late Mr Scott in his Commentary preferring 
to follow Owen and Gill in thus deifying the Angelic leader of Dan. 
x. 21: and one of (generally) more catholic sentiments, and (subse- 
quently) of higher station in the Church, joining to it, in his earlier 
years, a yet more astounding assertion than this; one to which the 
Dutch commentator Cocceius was driven by the necessity of his argu- 
ment about Michael, but which the venerated name in question de- 
fended with zeal on its own account: I mean the assertion that the 
Angel (Gabriel) who appeared to Daniel, x. 5—13, 14, and speaks of 
Michael as his fellow, and as coming to his aid,—who also announced 
the Incarnation to the blessed Virgin,—was.the Holy Spirit! Meme- 
nisse sufficiat. Witaius’s answer to Cocceius on this point (Misc. Sac. 
Tom. 1. p. 104) is not so feeble as it is represented in p. 295 of that 
most unhappy speculation *. 

It is only from the most corrupted traditions of Jews and Maho- 
metans, that such monstrous hypotheses as these can find support. — 
That the older Jewish tradition in the days of our Saviour and his 
Apostles distinguished Michael and Gabriel as Chiefs among Angels 
from the Divine Personality, and from that Second Hypostasis in 
particular, of whom alone a personal Divine apparition can be catho- 
lically supposed, we have a decisive proof in the book of Enoch. See 
the passages quoted from it in pp. 125, 127; in the first of which 
(Enoch, ch. lx. ver. 13), the word LORDS, to whom those orders of 
Angels are subject, is immediately afterwards explained to include, 
with the Ancient of Days, “the Elect One,” who should judge the 
world (as declared in ch. Ixi. where the prophecies of Isaiah and 
Daniel respecting the Christ are ascribed to Him), and “the other 
Power, who was over the earth and the waters on that day,” viz the 
Divine Spirit of Gen. i. 2:—a signal testimony, at the same time to 
the doctrine of the Holy and Undivided Trinity as subsisting, though 
in a less developed form, in the synagogue of old, and to the essential 
distinction then recognized between the Divine Persons and all 
created beings, however confounded by the vainly curious traditions 
of an after period. 

To conclude this long note. If the supposititious writings of Dio- 
nysius the Areopagite on the Celestial Hierarchy, taken up as indu- 
bitable authority by the schoolmen of the middle age, have introduced 


* [See Bp. Heber’s Bampton Lectures, The Personality and Office of the Christian 
Comforter asserted and explained. Oxford, 1816.] 
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into a great part of Christendom on this subject evils nearly akin to 
those condemned by the Apostle in Col. ii 18, the disposition of 
many Protestant divines to get rid of created Spirits altogether in 
their view of the Old Testament manifestations, and to see only the 
Divine Word where the ancient Church saw Angels, is not without 
its serious evil also. In labouring, as if in express contradiction of 
St Stephen and St Paul, to prove that the Israelites, at the time of 
the giving of the Law and afterwards, had nothing to do with created 
Angels, but with the Eternal Son solely and immediately, these 
divines have only been preluding to a mischief, which was by most of 
them as little suspected as desired,—the neological infidelity. For 
all barriers were thus removed out of the way of the specious, but 
most false, assertion (Deut. xxxuii. 2, &c.), that while Moses taught a 
naked theism, the evidently Angelic doctrine of Daniel and of the 
New Testament was a contradictory and pagan addition to the early 
revelation. 


F. (Nore 21, p. 225.) 
ON A TALMUDICAL STORY ABOUT JESU THE SON OF PANDERA. 


THE following story, relating to our Saviour and one of his dis- 
ciples, is quoted by Raymund Martin, in his Pugto Fidei (p. 361, ed. 
Carpzov. Lips. 1687), from the dfidrash Koheleth, or Commentary on 
Ecclesiastes (i. 8). 

NUIDD TBD We py NAD wm ew? ADT HN 
sos Seppe 9 nn ds sep poo owat ine 
soo stan te > mse apy mT 1D ONO AIM PN 
nny sy mea sand proan xdy amp anny men 
DINA OM mwey ses cea eS mn mes mp. 291 ne) 
sym mip xd) ona m 


“R. Eliezer, the son of Dama, was bitten by a serpent: and there 
came to him Jacob, a man of Caphar Secania, to heal him ‘by the 
name of Jesu the son of Pandera’; but R. Ismael suffered him not, 


1 Instead of these four words, ‘“‘by the name of Jesu ben Pandera,”—the com- 
mon copies of the Midrash have only NOB DWI ‘in the name of a certain one:” 
suppressing the well-known hated name, through fear of the Christians. But 
Voisin quotes the Masoretio gloss on the Abodahk Zarah, aa saying that he was 
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saying:—* That is not allowed thee, son of Dama.” He answered, 
‘Suffer me, and I will produce an authority against thee, that tu is 
laroful:’ but he could not produce the authority before he expired... 
And what was the authority? viz. Which if a man do, he shall live in 
them (Lev. xviii. 5). But it is not said that he shall die in them.” 
The same story occurs in the Tract Abodah Zarah (on Idolatry) 
of the Jerusalem Talmud, fol. 46, 4, with a remarkable close, viz. that 
R. Ismael pronounced the dead man blessed (notwithstanding this 
divine judgment on his meditated disobedience), for having escaped 
this unhallowed cure; in reference to which he quotes Ecc. x. 87. 
This Talmudic story is remarkable on several accounts. The 
spirit of deep malignity it evinces towards that wonder-working Per- 
son who is called the son of Pandera (on which name, see p. 200 
sup.) gives only the greater weight to the distinct confession it con- 
tains of the reality of His beneficent power, and the blindness of that 
hostility which, referring His works to Beelzebub, would represent 
death as preferable to being benefited by them. But who is this 
apy" (Iaxw8), who appears as a disciple of Jesus, who claims au- 


thority to heal in His name, and whose ability to do so is admitted 
by these same doctors of Israel, who determine on the unlawfulness 
of being so healed? Voisin thinks he may have been an unbelieving 
Jew; like those who, in Acts xix. 13, 14, essayed to perform miracles 
in the name of Him whom the Apostles preached. But it is surely 
more congruous to suppose that it was that one of the Apostles of 
Christ who bore this name of Jacob, and who, beside being the nearest 
in kindred to his Master, was the most assiduous in preaching Him 
to his countrymen, and establishing from their own Scriptures the 
authority of His name and works in the venerated centre of their 
polity and religion. This supposition is confirmed by the mention of 
the town, Secaniah, °33D, from which he is said to proceed ; being 
in Upper Galilee, and in that part of the country where the kindred 
of Mary and Joseph especially resided. For there can be little doubt 
of its identity with {‘J5°D, Sicenin, which, as Reland states in 
p. 1003 of his Palestina Illustrata, is very often mentioned both in 


w ppdny 3IDY TDD WN IDY’ “Jacob, a man of the town of Secania, of 
the disciples of Jesu.” And another gloss, En Mishpat, says, WDD WN APY’ NI) 
w yD DwA wnipTd NID" “There came Jacob, a man of the town of 
Secania, to heal him in the name of his master Jesu.” Pug. Fid. p. 372. 

2 Tholuck, in quoting this (Glaubwirdigkeit der Ev. Gesch. pp. 71, 72), instead 
of “Jacob from the town of Secania,” gives ‘‘Jacob the son of Secaniah,” MI3D {2. 
But that this is a wrong reading is manifest from the glogses quoted in the pre- 
ceding note, all indicating a place, not a person. 
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this Midrash Koheleth and others: which place is set down in the 
valuable Itinerary of the Jewish Dr Zunz as half a day's journey 
north of Sepphoris or Diocesarea ; and in the lists of Robinson and 


Smith is set down as we in the tract extending westward from 
Tiberias and Safet to Acre. See A. Asher’s edition of Benjamin of 


Tudela (London and Berlin, 1841), Vol. m. p. 442, and Robinson’s 
Travels in Palestine, Vol. ut. 2d Appendix, p. 133. 
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against Pantheiam, 343. 


v. 


Valentinians, the, 30. 

Vedas, the, agree with Strauss, 26, 36; 
their philosophy explained, 40; their 
original error, 41, 128; their Pan- 
theism, 351. 

Victorinus, his statement about St 
James the Less, 252. 

Virgin, the Blessed, sprang from David, 
209 ; was ever- Virgin, 221, 270. 

Vishnu, 69, 74. 
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WwW. Z. 
Watts, Dr, his heresy as to the Eternal | Zacharias, his miraculous dumbness, 
Generation, 847. 136. 
Whitby, his error, 169. Zend-Avesta, the, 127. 


Zendic words in Daniel, 126, 181. 
Zohar, the, 189, 884, 346. 


¥. Zoroaster, 126. 
Yogi, devotees, of India, 11, 57. Zorobabel, his descent, 170, 182; ety- 
Yugas, or cycles of existence, 44, mology of his name, 319. 
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